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FABFACE* 



Binoe the introdueiay chapter of this Tolnme was printed, the Aa&nm 
hm A<M^ ik beet te aieid tepiee, vhkb, if bmoght under dinoMion 
hf a titnagpt in Oanade, mig^ have led te eondovetsf witheiai an j good 
remh^ Of thei»»tkeqiia0tioii ef aPiiUieBank]fl(ine,aMiBtanol^ 
In Mif 1844, he, ae a wiiter an oonuneroiel 8al{|eet0, was asnt ficvun 
lionden te Lmtpod to hold a eonteenee with the head of tfie eminent 
Aneriean im cf Bi«ir% Shipky, ft Oe. ; Mr. Broim and Ua poHtieal 
ftMidi leriiag it neeeancy to laj befiire the eleoton of Bonlih Laneaahiie 
an aoeoont el tte etieamalaneea whieh indnoed the Btitiah Govern* 
menty in NoveHber 1837, to negotiate Sat Brown, Shqdej, ft Co. a loan 
of tw» ndDioni aterUng with the Bank rf Ei^aad. By that loan, the 
bonowen, having taken advantage of it to the orient of one Bullion^ 
vrave enabled to stand and flonriah, while many meraantile eonoema of 
leaa magnitnde ftU, and wore ejctlngniahed in the min of that year's 
panie. The firm whieh was thus endowed with a giant's atvengtli, nsed 
tfceir power with iastinois attxibnted to giants* Their own bankmptoy 
m^t, in its tflmporary ooneaqnenoea, have been a greater disaster to the 
mamrfaetmwHi wlio held their AmerieaB bills, or who had paaaed theni 
to the smaller benks; but, weighed against higher prineiplea of oomr 
meraial mevalit^ and of poKey, the incident^ irith all its oomlatives, 
etood oat^ as it yet stands, a proelamation that a lofty and eompiehen- 
sive qratem of Ooaaervative Bioonomy has yet to be applied to Commnr* 
oial Finaaoe in Britain* It saggested a eonrse of invcstigmtion to the 
Aathor, the evidenee eoBected in which will be systematised in some 
other volnme. 

The Author has also avoided most of the dogmas of P<ditieal 
Eeon(miy. They wonld hare been useless withoat many ohaptera of 
iUnstratave aigoment In previous literaiy produetions, he has written 
the history of Trad^ntlds, Oharteied Oommeroial Oompanies, and 
btoight ontof past*time the old oontrovetsies abont Balanoe of Trade^ 
Beeipioeity, Vise Trade^ and Pioteetion. History has no evidenoe^ nor 
kgb any ahaokte kw, to deoide betwaen Frae Trade and Pzoteetion.* 



▼m PRXFAOX. 

It would be alike presamptnonB and ftitfle to vrge abstraot principles on 
all oommunities alike. If the Lancaabire masters of to-day were situated 
as tbeir nianiifactaring predeoessors were in 1785 and in 1787, they would 
again pay fees to some great barrister to plead at the bar of the House of 
Commons, as Erskine then did with a sacoess whieh defeated the free-trade 
poliey of the young Prime. Minialfer Pitt; ibey would again, in proteo- 
tionist joy, make holiday for a week, and burn Pitt in effigy in St. Ann's 
Square in Manchester, and break the windows of Pitt's adherents, for 
proposing, as he and the Tories did in 1787, to relax the Tariff under 
which French manufactures were excluded from Britain, and from British 
odonial markets. •■ ' ■ 

I The Author takes le«ve toi refer' iu tibia place to hss Agriddlturai iferrtt^ 
ings, wbieh are but briefly hinted ai is tfais volunie,-^^b|eotB more; 
directly personal forming the theme of its pages. Hatii^ been bred in 
the toils and joys of agricultural and nurid life^ its assooiatioiis hare for 
him a charmbeydnd all other subjects of literature* Dullness d^iarta ' 
f]K)m his peni when homesteads, hmrv^t fields^ ploiughmen and pliiiighB,. 
carts, horses, lowing oattie, dairy pastures, and w^-<tored barns, stand 
in his way for description^ Oter a space of ten yeans, between 1840 mi 
18&1, he examined and described the various soils and customs of 
British agriculture in almost every parish of ]6<n^nd, and in portions of 
Scotland and Ireland. Many thousands of readers foUowiad him in his 
travels to enjoy the grassy meadow, the foot-path throu^ the woods ; 
the songs of birds, the fields of growing wheat, the wayside flowers, the 
village incidents and the quaint church-yards ; the parks and mansiona 
of the knded gentry ; the oottage dwellings and ftrmery -buildings of 
the tilleis of the soil ; their i^nt, tenure, wages,^ food, and eiistoms of 
work; thdr verbaoukr tongue, wise sayings, nigged baUad*songs f . 
their cricket matches on the commcm,. and their beU-ribguhg, — the musicr 
of the bells rising over the breezy uplands to die away in 8hepbefds^ear8. 
The Author hopes to gather' friendly readers for his travels in 
Canada. While introducing himself with tiiiis book through oity, town,! 
and township, he will ^ideavour to become acquainted WiUi the varying 
soils, modes 6f culture, relations of culture to climate, to markets, ta . 
natural resources of the district, and to the ameliorative changes already 
effected or likely to be aecomplished. Wh^n he bite beeotaie famiKar '^h 
Upper and Lower Canada, he may — other circumstances being favour-r 
able— -originate and edit a Canadian AqriOulturist, which will 
invite to' its pa^ intelligent and experienced farmers, to interchange 
facts with one another, and which will at the same time convey to the 
Old Countty such exact information as may induce thrifty fiunilieA 
possessed of <^pital, to seek this noUe Province as their fiiture homci 
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CHAPTER I. 

General. Perpetual Youth of Nations. Logic of Revolntions in France 
and Britain. Independence of the United States not a Rerolation. Conserra- 
tiT6 Science. Grand Destiny of the British Aristocracy in the House of Lords 
as Leaders of Humanity and Social Progress : their lead now in the direction 
of a complete development of the Bights of Man. 

Youth, beauty, vitality, strength, are ever present with the human 
fiunily. Nations never decay but by waste of the elements of publio 
wealth, nor submit to extinction but by human fault. 

The instinct of self-preservation, natural to individuals, should give 
birth to a vital political economy in nations, worthy of being called 
Conservative Science. 

This volume is intended to answer the purpose of a First Book of 
Beading in the Study of Conservative Science. It will treat d the 
lo^ of revolutions, and insist that, in nations where the displaced 
roots and branches of political power remain, and must of necessity 
remain, after a revolution, as in France and in Britain, they retaia 
vitality and may return to thdr place by the force of laws abundantly 
dispersed through human nature, and accomplish a result inexorable as 
destiny. That result is military despotiau. A crushed monarchy and 
aristocracy, with all the sympathies and adherences of Uieir misfortune, 
can only be suppressed by a vehement and gloomy tyranny. And if 
they arise out of the trodden road-way of rebellion, as very likely they 
may from the popular abhorrence whidi sets in against the power that is 
dandng or preaching on their grave, they in turn, by the logic of neoes* 
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sity, cut down, hack, orndi, and grind into tihe offended earth that rebel' 
lion which, for a while, was uppermost ; and which, by the pressure now 
aboYe it, may possibly spring to life again. 

The independence of the United States affords no contradiction to 
this dogma of Conservative Science. Those great colonial provinces 
separated themselves from a monarchy and government seated four thou- 
sand miles away. The rejected servants of the distant monarchy packed 
their apparel and goods and travelled to Canada, or returned to England, 
or fled and left their all. 

This book will exemplify the expansive vitality of British institutions; 
guarding the examples, however, by the assertion, that the aristocratio 
element in those institutions seems to be only workable in the nation 
where it is a natural growth out of old feudalism. But a voluntary sur- 
render of some portion of personal liberty, as in Britain, is the true sign 
and substance of freedom anywhere. The races and nations who surrender 
no impulse of personal freedom for the common advantage, have a poli- 
tical horizon always contracted to their short sight ; revolt or revolution 
lying just beyond it i a central despotism pressing them outward and 
over that line of vision into the darkness of chaos and chance. 

This book asserts that the human being is prime constituent of pub- 
lic weidth; and that the guardianship of human hapj^ess is the true 
function of any Political Economy, w(xrthj of being called a Conserva* 
tive Science. And in the examples of the expansive vitality of British 
institutions, the pleasing, grand, yet to many readers the paradoxical and 
doubtful faofrj will be established, that the hereditary House of Legisla* 
tion and highest Court of Justice in Britain, the House of Lords, is now 
the most vigilant guardian of human rights and progressive leader of 
popular freedom ezistiBig in the world ; and more, while it is further 
removed from the friction of sordid conflict and eleetond coliuaon tliaa 
the House of Commons in Britain, or the elected Legidatares of the 
British Colonies and the United Stales, it is more sererely, though not so 
iiDBfeediatelj, responsiUe to public c^nion than any of them. The oaa« 
didaifeafor a seat in a> representative assembly may, by interehtmge of 
•ooirupttoDy orbyexeniis&of virtueaDd honour, lose his eleetion, or he 
may seouTfrit His respensibilily to pnMse^oj^nioniS' comprised in love 
of poUtieal life iKd ohaaeeffof re-eleotioiiv Tb» BepreseBtaAive AMem* 
Uj iff «ft aggKgstiott of politseat atoms likehkiaelf. No other kind of 
r^ronentntivB legblatoie i» pntttieafeb is new eettoattnities.' To 
endow a newMBBmbljr'of noirnoUes with Itfgiy teiriftory^ titles^ awiherip 
ditary fvoetioBS q£ jMti^rilage, tolegislate forariiMr^outttry^ wotiid bea 
fiuea pacUdBing bo lai^^y «f imaBity , that^ no pfMtieal poopie have proM 
jMNsdit. Zet Booh « .hooBe^f kgi^ttWe w««ld be^«M>r» subltadss^ ' t# 
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iEbe pubBo wbloh made it, and which, by revolt, might at any honr iesitcj 
it, thun is any assdtobly subject td diasolntioii and i^^^dotaon. The poli^ 
tieal representative may itaisB his re^leetion, but he looks f<nrward to thift 
next yacaney to be restored to the lost position. The new faoose of here- 
•ditaries wonld lose territory, title, and power. Hence to retain power, 
they would be degraded to despicable servitude. Without as mneh 
independence as might protect their honour, they would he devoid of 
influence and every useful adjunct of authority. 

The Monarchy and House of Lords in Britaiti are portions of one 
instittttibn. They inherit together the traditioAs of chivalry and prive^ 
leges of honour, which aH mankind aidmire in «>iiie Ibrm, either as 
tomahawks and human s^ps, as blue ribbonds and stars^ as buttonless 
«oate and broad-brimmed hats, as crusaders in Europe^ or pilgrim 
fathers in Amcnrica. British nioiiarchy and aiistocraicy have antecedents 
-of dignity which are a heritage of independence. Yet, having ine^^ev- 
sibly more to lose, if extingoisbed in revokiion, than the members of a 
representative assembly can lose by missmg re-election ibr a year or torn 
'Of years, they are obedient to the logic of History and contemporary 
^events. Since a fern of their number leading a majority of the rest 
perilled the existence of the whole order, the trembling throne, all the 
relations of Society, and constitutional liberty itself, in 1832, they do n6t 
f^rolong refflstance to such consolidated public opinioh as assumes tire 
ferce aaEid dimensions of national will. They are responsible in the 
heaviest bonds ever conceded to public opinion. Their revenues are 
larger, their estates more fruitful of future wealth, their traditions grander, 
Iheir functiotis more exalted, their present enjoyments more luxurious 
and refined than were ever before inherited by aristocracy. Those are 
iheir bonds of responsibility to the people; No House of Representatives 
in all this w^ld chares such a redprooity of confidence with democracy. 
But Ihe British Lords possess, as a legiria^ve houses a moral attribute 
which the elected reprcsentsrtives' o# democracy cannot coUeetivdj exer- 
cise, however aaDiialila and' g e no totar tfaey maybe, as indrridnal men; 
^ftiUB': 

Industrial progresrion being the life of new commutaitMS and of the 
democracy in old titm, edtiital is* the He' (rf hidiistrial' mid mercantile 
enterprisei. Ca|dtal, though its aishi^emdilA lie ih Hie ^^ection of 
<llviixBat»on and a higher human destiny, is' in iM imtnodiate influences 
•cduel and eownrdly ; ahrays trembUng fer its own eaftty^ firequefntly in a 
jpnilic, ^er Selfish asd sordid, if any sentimeirt; of humiinity Bar it^ wa^. 
BtttKNSrscy is led in peptics by its fsdvistrial pirogromm, by ihe 
itt^nBtis itttd panhsi'of ci^^taL It Is so iff Britain.* It is sd everywhere. 
Ae Homir of LorAs are not wholly d^tadhed ftcnk those iiifittences; 
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bat they are far enough remoYed from the immediate Teogeaaee of 
offended cajatal to make terms for humanity. They have constrained 
railway oompanies to give the public a cheap train twice a day, and 
exacted compensation for accidents to life or limb which occur in the 
pursuit of gain. They have protected the otherwise helpless workers in 
factories by compulsory r^ulations of hours of work, and by defences 
against machinery. A catalogue of the enactments which they have 
initiated, and which the House of Commons have in their democratic 
or capitalist sections resisted, would be out of place in this incidental 
glance at their relative positions. The legal decisions of the House of 
Lords, as the court of last appeal, have a dignity peculiarly their own ; 
the option of justice always conferring on humanity and weakness the 
benefit of a doubt, or any item of unappropriated liberty discovered to lie 
in the course of new decisions. They have ceased to be conservative by 
resistance. They are conservative by prescience, — ^the guides and guard- 
ians of progress. Many concurring events, products of a progressive 
age, have' given to their legislation an impetus, and that impetus has 
taken a bias which is their own, and whidi may at no distant time carry 
the age with it. That bias is to humanity, to the extension of the rights 
of man, and the rights of man's labour. What if they bring to a close 
the black, devastating, gigantic series of commercial panics and the har- 
vests of fraud ? What if they enfranchise all the people, to include every 
rural labourer ? What, if, under their prescience, and in opposition to 
moneyocracy and mediooracy, the national debt of Britain be converted to 
a National Bank, every man, woman, and child in town and country being 
invited to become contributaries to its capital by their largest deposits and 
smallest savings ? When the grandeur and philanthropy of such progress 
towards the rights of man, as these, are popularly understood, they will be 
oonoeded to the peo|de, but only if the House of Lords, through thdjr 
territorial influence in the House of Oonunons, take the initiative. AH 
functions of money which require it to be kept together in massei^ of 
cash to sustain the credit of its portions and its whole, point to the entire 
nation of Britain, or whole Federal Union of America, as the true qontri- 
butaries of credit. 

Two events, more than any other in the history of the peerage, have 
modified the legislative action of the House of Lords, and both have 
•oourred within the last thirty years. The resistance to the Reform 
Bill, and manner of accepting it in May, 1832, is one event; the surren^- 
der of the Com Laws in 1846 is the other. In the latter, the author of 
this book exercised a considerable influence, for the promoticm of harmony, 
more than becomes him to write here, if the testimony of his con- 
temporaries and of eminent statesmen be admitted. In the first, the 
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cnms of 1832, it iraa he, and lie alone, who gave the gathered stonn 
that direction which conducted it to peaoefol serenity, and saved the 
nnwillii^ aristocracy from the odinm of a conflict of blood, perchance 
from the swift vengeance of a sword-smitten nation and the irretrievable 
disaster of revolution. Is it a small matter if a considerable portion of 
this book be occupied with the narrative of those events, and the rest 
with the development of that conservative science, to the practical solution 
of which the author has devoted an intensely diligent life ? He vindi- 
cates the genius of matter of fact, the conquest of labour and tsapital over 
rude matter, the acquisition of private property, the spirit of honest com- 
merce, and the accumulation of profit as consistent alike with generous 
sympathies, a refining ideality, and an exalted faith in things not seen. 

The book didms for Conservative Science, the high function to teach, 
not alone as Political Economy, in its heartless divorcement from human 
sympathies, has taught how to produce and accumulate insensate matter 
as public wealth, but how to diffuse as well as produce in completest 
abundance the stores of that wealth among the producers; and how, 
among all the people of a nation to dispense the elements of human 
liappiness. 

The book presents the reader with incidents of life sufficiently remark- 
able to relieve it from dullness ; yet the author fears, indeed he is pain- 
fully sensible, that in too many pages of the personal chapters he disturbs 
or whoUy dispels that charm of modesty which literaiy art so easily 
attaches to personal niurrative, if the writer's theme be otiier than his 
own vindication, — the vindication less than to assert that he has been, 
though not a prominent, yet one of the most efficient and persistent 
actors in behalf of public safety in times of exigency and peril, a teacher 
of Conservative Science to statesmen and people, the unpaid worker for 
his country always. But ofiensive as the frequently recurring image of 
Sgo cannot fail to be, it seems unavoidable. This, though more than a 
personal narrative, is yet the first complete record of the incidents which 
connected the writer wHh the service of public safety in Britain about 
the Reform Era, 1832-34, and which gave him sufficient influence with 
the leaders of poptflar commotion in subsequent years to save the soil of his 
native land from that direst calamity of nations, a war between Bodal and 
political elasses. It is his present object to relate the oeoasions of exigen<7 
and the measure of his influence, with as mufih of his conservative economy 
and dissuasive argument as may seem to remain applicable to other times, 
other countries, and more ei^pecially to Canada. 

Taking up what the title-page initiates, this is a '' Book of a Diligent 
Man's Life"; a life persistently devoted to public well-being, to the 
removal of antagonism between the extremes of society ; a life of trust in 
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ike good wiiiipb reefdei in es^Bsrfh9i^f U jdl eoeial ^Usi^fl, ag pofitifpiJ uui(k 
tUlio9»B; ajy^ld of fidelity to 410 w^ly iiJiovitaiiiee a£ iioil, a^QoUiae0o£ 
l^reacieiit ijmpiil^e, «lwaj« ^f iKttioii and entbuBiBfrn ; a Ufe of §v^r 
iebn&^ odd ilihiiQibi, of res&lti legs doAB Hbftnks; biii of \i^ ffliti)i, un* 
waving IB troiiMe or ia jogTr tibat the Supreme (iki4 kfioin» tW mw 
was, aQ4 ^till is, working lio»e^y lor a pnrpoee leeogmsed im QeaTon a» 
a neoeesity on earth, — ^tbe pnrpo0e,.a tnmaph ei the &tnre^ 

And what k ihat pnrpoiiQ ? It is to jBetrieve Politieal Economy feoia 
a^haos of omditiee, m itaanatexe inateiaaiipm,,aft hitherto ezpoiuided^ 
to exalt it to a new vitality ;. ^dow it with new fiinetiona ; to demand, 
ihat aa gofodian of piahlia wealth, it obey the abaolute logia of its posi- 
tion^ and take ao^iiaanae of the prune eLement of wealthy the hnman being ;, 
4iat then it be gpu'dian of the elunenta of human happiness ; conserva- 
tor of the eonditiona which determine a perpetuity of life and power to 
ftatiosia ; and, by God's penniaaionr to dijaoover where lieih the begin- 
ning of 4hat sublime harmony, which now issuing out of the opppsing^ 
forces ajBd^ seeming discords of all physical, moral, and spiritual nature^ 
arises befbcc the ^e of laith in pceaent glory to the Supreme, indioatingy. 
by the law of progression, a grander fature to the hnman family on earth. 

The hij^beat achievement of knowledge is to discover how little i& 
known. Ignorance lives couteutedly without a boundaiy to Its vision. 
The want of scholastic educution is a blank in^^Bed. The author 
laboured fixr beead when eight years old^ and W9^ boA seldom at any 
sehoel within doors;, though in one aense all bis lifb has been a sohooL 
If he possessed aa lai^ a measure of {gesmnptioni as,, by a d^Moncy of 
what is called adSesteem, h» is unprovided with, it would not carry him,, 
fer any useful object, farther than thatthieiaholdof society, where naked- 
ness of sohdaatio attainm^ts now leaves him^ The classically learned 
are not so ]ohj in their own estimation as they are in hia Th^ read 
in the original when he must use a translation. But he has read man- 
kind in the original. He has read the inner heart of national life and 
we]14>eing in its language of actualities. He thinks it probaUe tiiat a 
forecast of the sciences, now in process of development, was given to the 
ancients and may be disinterred in the mythc^ogies, su^ as the affinities 
of planetary systems, their repulsion and attraction, the. vast orbited 
upon whi<^ families of suns and planets travel through the universe, the^^ 
embracing of our parent earth with comets which have written the date 
and order of their oontact in the. great epochs whidi gedogistaare groping 
in the dark to read. If the mythologies do not contain scHne such hid- 
den lore, it b difficult to reconcile the labour lost on their study with any 
utile object of education, thou^ the literature in which they are preserved 
is a key, — the key to society and pubUc li£9» K the civil wars of Greece 
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and Borne were appiknble to modnni pofiALOB, imd thfivrfoie edaoational for 
modern statesmen, their history might nsefdlly ocoap j the years of yoath ; 
Imt the present writer taJns leave to assert, that iihe >6fettto about to 
be zektsd and Ihe inftrendes to be dniwn tn tUs boek,-— tibe pendbof 
Stitain daring eight-andrtwenty years,— 4ire, beyeod all ooraparisoo, more 
•nstraotiTe to statesmen, merchants, pldloaophaEa, andiaiiiisters of Tdi- 
fpxm, than any pagan lore. Still he rw i C B QS libe enidite sdiolais who 
Iving to light the poetry and life of antiqmitty. He admkes l^ieir sub- 
mission to that mental diseipline winch sodb learning invokes, and he 
rejoiees to behold the sperts, whether gay or grim, of the nniTersity^-^ 
sports which, modifying the intelleetnai ansteritieB, give Tigonr of body 
and mind to upper-class manhood. Will they add to their university 
education such instruction, so grave, so urgent, as this First Book of 
Beading in Conservative Science offers them ? 

The author's antecedents are indicated in the following summary : 
though not the extent, depth, width, and intensity of his application to 
know the actualities of men and things ; nor the incessant effort, the 
delightful hope, frequently the lofty ecstasy, of his speculative inquiry 
into the laws of physical nature in relation to moral discords and the 
one transcendant universal harmony. 

He has been Ploughman, Quariyman, Private Dragoon, Sergeant of 
Fighting Highlanders; Author of Histories, Biogn^)hies, Narratives, 
Tales (many of these, unfortunately for his present reputation, published 
anonymously); Collector of Facts for L^slators; Commissioner to 
discover the cause of English Incendiary Fires ; from London aad other 
newspapers to trace causes of agrarian offences and social suffering in 
Ireland, 1843, 1846, 1847, 1848; Inquirer into the condition of Agri- 
culture and Farm Tenure in England; Joint Inquirer into the effects (tf 
Potatoe Blight on the Food of the People, 184&-6 ; Occasional Arbi- 
trator between Employers and Workmen ; Historian of Trade Strikes, 
of Wonderful Workshops, and of Bemarkable Farms; Biographer of the 
greater Pioneers of Commercial Adventure and Industrial Civilization 
in recent centuries and present time; Historian of ^' Free Sea " ; Poli- 
tical Economist ; Analysist of Disputed Problems in Social Mercantile 
and Financial Science; Analysist of the Philosophy and Practice of 
Banking in relation to the Causes, Currents, and Prevention of Commer- 
cial Panics ; Expounder of the relative forces of conflicting elements in 
Bent as affecting the general Store of Public Wealth; Historian of 
Fiscal Systems and Bomantic Incidents in Schemes of Finance ; Writer 
on Military Strat^y, and on a Military Education of the People as 
indiq[)enfldi»Ie to the defence of Britain ; Aoonsing Witness oi evil done 
by Atheistio and Infidel leaders of the wcxrldng olaases in Britain; 
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Inquiief into ibe logical relations of some intelleetaal tangenta in Scep- 
ticism. 

An obituary notice written by the author at Quebec in an hour of 
anguish, is reproduced here, because it has been a subject of ani* 
madversion, and is yet true in letter and spirit. It errs only in this^ 
that the writer's imputation of a country's ii^ratitude refers to his 
well-known services to public safety in the years of commotion and peril 
subsequent to 1832; and to his manifold literary works and large 
expenditure of time and money, all directed to give stability to his 
country's institutions, and to exalt the disaffected classes to a practical 
acquaintance with a true OonservatiYe Economy : 

" Died. — ^At Quebec, at 10 A. M., on Sunday, 29th May, Emma, 
wife of Alexander Somerville (formerly in the Scots Greys, and known 
in the literature of political utility as the '^ Whistler at the Plough"). 
The 29th of May is the anniversary of Mr. Somerville's punishment in 
1832, when he was flogged for saving the people of Birmingham from 
massacre, and for reusing to disclose the names of other implicated 
soldiers, though offered pardon if he would do so ; by which act he and 
they saved the throne and anti-reform Lords of Parliament from the 
curses of a sword-smitten nation, and caused the B^form Bill of 1832 to 
pass without bloodshed, except his own. Making allowance for longi- 
tude, his wife died at the hour when he was tied up to receive two 
hundred lashes, — an hour at which she annually suffered extreme pain 
ever since they were married, and since she became aware of what her 
husband had undergone for an ungrateful country; the memory of 
which has been all the more poignant to her and to him, that he, as a 
political man of the people, has made many sacrifices in the cause of 
order and public safety since, when a less conscientious course would 
have been more profitable. She was born in London, 4th April, 1825 ; 
was daughter of the late Francis Binks, of Greta Bridge, Yorkshire, 
many years a Freeman of the city of London, and of Hannah Story, his 
wife, now of Foots Gray, Melbourne, Australia. Mrs. Somerville was 
taken ill on leaving Liverpool for Canada, 2nd July, 1858 ; had a pre- 
mature birth at the end of September, and soon after sank into consump- 
tion, which proved irresistible to medical science, though she was under 
the constant care of the eminent physicians of the Quebec Marine and 
Emigrant Hospital. She has left six young children to mourn, with 
their father, for a loss which can never be repaired to him or to them on 
this earth." 

An extract £rom a prospectus of the present volume is also presented 
here for the object which it explains : 
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" Mr. Somerville in recent yeftre beoame involved with insolvent pnb* 
liflhers and their publicationB, which stripped him of literary and other 
property, to retrieve which he toiled nntil his health for a time gave way. 
In July, 1858, having been in the previous May and June an in-patient 
of St Bartholomew's Hospital, London, suffering from a sudden and 
severe mental shook, arising out of a deceptive agreement to go to Au^ 
tralia, he came to Canada with his wife and six children, their passage 
taken to Toronto. His wife quitted England in the good health which 
ahe all her life enjoyed ; but, though of a cheerful temperament and Ml 
of hope that, under God, she would see her troop of little boys grow up 
to be men of Canada, she sickened in the ship, and could travel no 
farther than Quebec. That' sickness, and a painful childbirth, were 
fi>nowed by consumption, which resisted all medical science. On the 
29tb of May, 1859, eleven months from the day of quitting ber native 
city of London, she died, — her death the saddest calamity of her bus- 
hand's life. 

** From the near approach of her death, which during nine months 
seemed no more distant than the morrow, Mr. Somerville could not 
leave Quebec to pursue employment elsewhere. He lectured on several 
occasions, and, though solaced by the presence of some whose kindness 
defied the inclemency of storms, he failed to augment his limited for- 
tunes. So long as he could conceal his proverty, it was concealed. He 
preferred the early dawn to bury a still-bom infant, his band of little 
ohildren the sole funeral company, that he might hide from Quebec, 
which he did not then know, the fact, that the poor rude coffin was made 
from a board gathered from the waifs floating on the river tide. 

'' He now discloses the adverse circumstances of his emigration, to 
exjdain why he solicits subscriptions to the volume which this sheet 
announces for early publication*" 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ckneral^continned. A grateM Record, for the nse of Emigrants yet to 
anire in Canada, if, by God's dispensation, they need medical treatment mt 
Quebec. A letter to the Quebec ChronieU, Jane, 1869, on the crisis of 1882, 
Lettear to the QfttHe Mercwry on wktA are the fanotiQns of Oonseryiktiiiii. 

I pTQ9e«t two lettearB in this plaoe, vUch were written in tibe week 
&Uowiiig my wdfe'fl deatb. The first, dated June 3, to the Qi»ehee 
ChrmicUy waa oourtepiialy set in type, but the boistile cominenla of Ae 
Quebec M&rcwry of June 4 induced me to withdraw it .h^ne puUioar 
tipn, iny Qondition of wind not being snob as to aeoept at that time4ke 
controversy which was likely to arise. The letter to the M&rcmy laj 
«J)out th9 QlBoe Qf ths^t pi^r unpublished, until I tpok tbe.nMAiucript 
^way. 

To the Editor of ike Qtiebec Morning Chronicle* 

JuNX 3, 18^9. 

Sii^-**Will you permit me to express more fiiUy, &an was inoideBtaU^ 
4one in the notice of my wife's death, which appeared in yosr papor oa 
Tuesday, thajiks to the visiting Physicians, the resident Ittedioul atte»- 
idant, and to the Commissioners and all others connected wiUi fhemuiaga- 
ment of the Marine and Dmigrant Hospital of Quebec, for tlieir gano?- 
ona promptitude and unremitting anxiety to relieve my wi&'s sufftrmga 
firoKi 13th of October, 1858, to the 29th of May, 1859 f I demre to 
publicly record this gratitude, that strangers may have confid^oce in tiie 
management of that Hospital. It was God's holy will that my poor wife 
should not come forth alive; but all that high medical science and 
careful nursing could do for her, was done. Let me be expUcit. Mr. 
Buchanan, chief government officer for the protection of emigrants, when 
he learned that my wife required medical aid which I could not pay for, 
though he did not know the fact until we had been nine weeks in the 
city, sent me to Br. Sewell, who is, with him, a Commissioner of the 
Hospital. I found Dr. Sewell at his private residence. With the gener- 
ous zeal of his profession, and of a gehial and compassionate individual 
nature, he hastened to the poor sufferer, in our humble lodging in the 
Lower Town, and did what seemed requisite there. He advised her 
removal to the Hospital, where she would have the advantage of proper 
nursing. Neither he nor Mr. Buchanan knew that I was a person who 
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f,t any t{me nojjii pr ^jjfli i^ri^ i^ line to a newspaper in aolmowle^g' 
meat of yrh^X they i^d. GoB^iientlj their kindneeo wa^ that whidk 
a.waita ^j afflicted fimiiljr of ati;aBger8. Pr. J^kson^ Pr, Pabdiiaa^, 
Dr. Landry^ and Dr. Jtonrand, attended her, aa visiting Phjaieiaoa of thf^ 
Hospital, in the order in which I place theiij names ; each gentleman 
more solicitons if possible than another to give her relief and arrest con- 
sumption in its progress. And Dr. F. E. Roy, resident Physician and 
House Surgeon, always there, always yigilant, ftud ayer courteous; I 
would affen4 my own sense of justice as bug as I livis were his name 
omitted in this memorial of gratitude. It is the more necessary tliat I, 
ft Sootehman, — ^my wife having been an Unglishwoman, and my dhiktreft 
all Sngliah-born, — make this record, seeing that all t^ phy^i^ciains hame^ 
here, except Dr. Sewett and Dr. Jackson, are Franoo-Canadiaus* Z 
believe in their hi^ attainments, I know their kindness, and saw it 
xnanifested to all patients alike. I know what hospitals ar^ in liondoa 
and Edinburgh and elsewhere; — that at Quebec is equal to a^y ol them, 
Abo, let me add, that to the .Sev^c^nd Chari^ Havultpa, 3* A., incum- 
bent of St. Peter's parish church, and the other clergymen who, in 
absence of the r^ular chaplain, ministered Uie aaving truths of ov 
Christian religion for so long a time of suffering, I record her tibaoki^ 
and my own, in obedience to her dying re(|ueBt. 

Will you correct an error of the press which obscure the meanipg ^ 
9k sentence in the obituary notice of Tuesday: ^' Anti-refoxm laMs of 
parliament '* should have been printed '^ anti-reform LotjoU of parlia- 
ment," the fieform Bill of 1832 havii^ been repeatedly tbiown out by 
tbo House of Lords. It wi^ on the last defeat that the perilous crisis of 
May, 1832, occurred, when The Time$ newspaper threatened the army, 
on which the anti-ref<Mnp^ Lords relied, with a street war of hrickiai^ 
from the roo& of houses, a popular incitement equally criminal, and 
unpractical as that for which the Editors of the Nation and other Irish- 
men were transported in 1848. I name this to show what the state of 
excitement was in Britain in May 1832, when the great Times, which 
always represents the sentiment of the day, be it right, wrong, or wicked, 
took to the doctrine of brickbats. Five years after, when I had 
become practically acquainted with war in the field, in the street, and 
in evecy form of devastation, with Sir De Lacy Evans in Spain, whose 
Ugh testimonials to my share in it, are now with me, I puUii^ed my 
DiMmumve Wofrningi to the People on Street Warfare, exposing the 
impoasibility of mobs warring wi^ regular soldiers, so long as the 
soldiers are fedtfafnl to orders. That they may be always faithful to 
orders, sueh perilous haiarda should never be inooned by minaritieB 
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BO disproportionately small compared to the nation as were incurred 
by the anti-reform minority in Britain in 1832. The letters of Warning 
to the Lords, written by me in 1832, contained the following quotation, 
as expressive of the loyalty of the Scots Greys, in which I served : 

" The King's name is a tower of strength, 
Which they npon the adverse faction want." 

We declared, that if called out to act against window-breakers and 
rioters, we would firmly obey orders, and implored the people to 
abstain from disorder. Our swords had been roughnaharpened fbr 
use upon Birmingham. The commander had been written to, '^ Gould 
the men be relied on ?" and answered, so he stated to a Court of Inquiry 
after my punishment, " They are firm as rocks.'' But, unknown to him, 
our letters had reached the King and leading anti-reform Lords, one of 
which was afterwards published. The fact then became known that all 
the army was not firm, and the active hostility of the Peers ceased. The 
Bang's Secretary, Sir Herbert Taylor, wrote to Earl Grey, stating that 
such was the case, which letter may be read in my book, Autobiography 
of a Working Man, a copy of which is in each of the garrison libraries of 
the British service. 

Those events gave me influence in subsequent years, which I used in 
favour of law and order, and peaceable l^slation in &vour of the people. 
My pen, whether in Canada or elsewhere, belongs to that cause whose 
object is Christian civilization and avoidance of war ; but it is not at 
the service of those who would take peace at any price. Six years ago, 
I incurred the unforgiving hostility of the Manchester party of peace at 
any price, by a publication which warned Britain as to the alliance 
then believed to be, as I pray it may be, perpetual between Britain and 
France. My book bore the following lines from Shakspeare : 

" For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom, 
(Though war, nor no known quarrel, were in question,) 
But that defenses, musters, preparations. 
Should be maintained, assembled, and collected." 

In 1834, time of trades unions and the conspiracies which they con- 
cealed, and in 1837, 1839, 1842, and 1848, years of dangerous agitation 
in Britain, I voluntarily incurred expense of money and time, and 
literary effort, to save the people from a disastrous conflict with the 
army, and to shield the conservative classes from its lasting odium, if 
not its instant danger. I never received a sixpence, nor six-penny 
worth, in return, except in a conscientious belief that I had done right. 
I had, in my married life, my happy-minded wile to give her cheerful 
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oononrrenoe. When the heart of great London palpitated in fear on the 
tenth of April, 1848, she saw me spend over £20 in printed warnings 
to the leaders at the dreaded day, and approved what I did. Other 
publications for public safety cost me several hundred pounds. When 
she was stricken with her fatal illness, and I a stranger in Quebec, in 
the &ce of winter, with a family then in danger of perishing from want, 
I memorialized one or two personages in England, recounting those 
facts and stating our circumstances. My eldest boy posted the letter 
oontaining the memorial, and broke his arm by a fall two minutes after 
he had done so. That omen was not then understood. Beoeiying no reply, 
another letter was posted. Neither have been acknowledged. God, 
who had willed that my wife should die, consummated that great cala- 
mity at the hour of the anniversary of the day in 1832 on which I had 
risked death and accepted torture in behalf of the internal peace of my 
country. I do not now misunderstand why I was driven to America 
against my desire and contrary to all my plans and efforts. Looking back 
on the people for whose political exaltation I had toiled till my brain 
was worn, and on a country which I had served for the sake of its 
domestic tranquillity, too conscientiously for my own prosperity, I one 
day forgot Qod, who had been my stay in the hour of torture, and 
in the deadly forlorn hope of bloody war, and in the still darker hour of 
oonflict with the Manch^ter pditical '' liberals," who wounded me with 
a sting more cruel and deadly than the lash, and, giving way to dejection, 
oontemplated aU future usefulness with despair. But lo, an inward 
light, a flash of hope and a vision of the future, were unfolded in an 
instant of time I They came unasked by me, and have not departed ; 
but they remain only on conditions. Those conditions, by Qod's help, 
I will fulfil. 

Alexander Somervills. 



WHAT IS CONSERVATISM? ..t 

To the Editor of the Quebec Mercury, 

June 6, 1859. 

Sm, — ^Your comments of Saturday on the obituaiy notice of my wife, 
and on an episode, in my personal history, induce me to rejoin a few 
remarks about OonservativeB, of which I assert myself one, second in 
love of native country and its institutions to no man in Quebec or out of 
it^ in Canada or in Britain, whether he be bound to his Queen and 
oountiy by pay, or, as I have been, by the undetaohablecordaof patriotic 
principle. But if ConservativeB have no stronger bond of ooheeiony no 



loftier pritit^ipldy th&v fear of the tmenfranclibed people one day, and A 
greater dread of s6ihe ezterrial enemy another day, I am not in ihttt 
sense a Conservative. If they, when called Tories, n^ver cared in poHoj, 
not even in bringing on the perilous crisis of May, 1832, then nui;^ 
government by militaiy despotism be right, and France and Austria be 
worthy of imitSEttion in Britain. But I assert, that Conservatism had a 
higher principle of action than to be afiraid and to obstruct. ItB 
duty is to be prescient of the future as well as vigilant ovisr the presetit;. 
Above all, its duty is to deduce a logical education for its own bentifit 
from the history of the past. 

Of difficulties in governing Canada^ on which you remark with em* 
phasis, I do not, as a stranger, presume to speak beyond this, that the 
unenfranchised working class of Bi'itain does not inherit an enmity of 
race, language, and religion, against the throne, church, laws, and consti- 
tution. If you see no difference between the French Canadians who 
are enfranchised here and the unenfranchised men of Britain, I do. 

You date the difficulty of Canadian government from the advent of 
the Whigs to power at the Reform era 1830, 1831, 1832, and rail at 
me fbr being their ally while I call myseif a Conservative. 

Sir, the difficulty in governing Canada dates fh)m the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1759. Difficulty of government is a penalty of conquest everywhere. 
Not all the wisest or sternest Tories ever born to the inheritance of 
power, could govern Canada by a compulsory sword and proscripdon of 
race, as you seem to desire, in presence of the United States* and of free 
institutions in Britain. 

As for Radicals, Whigs, Tories, and any stuih party alKaiiises, I never 
was of them. Mine has not been a life of small politics. Much of my 
literary life has been spent and my brain worn even to incapacity for 
literary labour, in rescuing the science of Political Economy from the 
soulless materialism which had made it, in mouths of Whigs and Radi- 
cals, odious to the People. It has been my self-imposed task to huma- 
nise and ohristiani^ PoHlaeal Economy. I assert man to be the primary 
element in national wealth. 

It has been part of my task to urge, that the British people should be 
educated in the tise of arms, to be ready at any time for national defence. 
The objection of conservatism to educate the people in the Use of arms, 
has hitherto been a dread of the arms being used to eittort political en- 
fhuichisement. To this I urg^Bd, let the people be enfinm<^0ed nid yoU 
remove that cause of feiur. Whict happens in this year 1859 ? British 
conservatism, which, with ittf many eieettenteies, has a basis of pert^frba^ 
don, with a very frequent absence of prescience, is now paniMtrick^ lUMi 
tittaB the pciopley stBl denyhi^ tbbM p6litii^ enfranchisement 1 
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Besideft e^Ateflding for a mtHtaiy eduoatkm to tbe joQth of Britain; 
andteaobing a hnmanued system of Pditi<Mil Eoonomy and aharmonioos 
lelianoe of sodal dasses, I bave analysed the cause of oommercial panios, 
fldid logioally deduced simple and safe means for their avoidance, by 
tAieh oommnides may be sarved from a periodicity of devastation, 
seoand <mly to the scourge of fire and sword. Who are they that oppose 
flodi- a refoim of the laws- of banki^ and of commerce in Britain ? Not 
tha conservatives of the peerage, but conservatives of the sordid instincts^ 
to whom even the territorial Peers are in many cases bondmen and victims. 

I will not fatigue you, nor occupy space, with a summary of the 
msny times, before my mental health broke down by excessive labour, 
when, in years of dangerous agitation, I have used a very considerable 
political influence in behalf of law and order ; and the peaoeM discussion 
of questions which have ripened to acts of parliament, sanctioned by 
Queea^ Lords, and Commons. I hope soon to publish such a narrative 
ID Canada, with letters from eminent persons, statesmen, generals, and 
magistrates, living and deceased, such as the Buke of Newcastle, Lord 
Paumure, late Sir Robert Peel, late Earl of EUesmere, Duke of Suther* 
lattd, Mr* Brummon4f M.P., Sir John Pakington, now first Lord of the > 
Admiralty, Sk Fitsroy Kelly, now Attorney General, and others to whom 
these names may serve as indexes of opinion, all voluntarily testifying to 
the utility of my pubHcationa 

You being Editor, I have assumed, according to the custom of the 
press, that you penned the article of Saturday, which referred to me, 
though in fact I know you did not. The writer must have read the book 
which relates the Scots Greys case in detail, for the notice of my wifi^'s 
death, which is his text^ says nothing about '^ roughHsharpening swords.' ' 
That book would tell him and you that I hold no such opinion as that sol> 
diers may determine what they shall do or not do. On the contrary, I have 
toM soldiers that it wonkl be a black day for Britain when they were, as 
individuals or 9» bodies of tvoops, to determine the policy of the country. 
I have again and again told the leaders of p(4itieal agitation, that revo^ 
lutions must of necessity be followed by military despotism, adverse to civil 
liberty. I and they who acted with me in May, 1832, risked our lives to 
prevent a collision which might have led to revolution, well knowing the 
punishment of our conduct to be death. This you might or may have 
read in the book ^^ Autobiography of a Working Man," a copy of which 
was purchased by the Horse Guards authorities for every garrison library, 
and of which Quebec has one. You may have seen in that book that 
the officers of the court martial which flogged me were censured, though 
you suppose they must have been acting correctly ] and that the com- 
manding officer was reprimanded by the King, the reprimand read at 
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Uxe head of every regiment in the Britiab service. But that book contains 
alflo a lesson to conservatism when it verges on destractivism, as in 
May, 1832. Whether Whigs be good or bad Governors of Canada, good 
or bad lords and gentleman, is not my question. Whether their reform 
bill was good or bad, was not the great constitutional issue of May, 1832. 
The constitutional issue was this : The King and forty-nine fiftieths of 
the population of Britain and Ireland demanded that the bill should paas 
and become law. That fractional minority resisted King and people, and 
threatened the country with military coercion. I tell you. Sir, that 
when any such minority in the state, though it may be l^ally in posses- 
sion of power, exposes the army to a collision with a nearly unanimous 
and excited nation, it perils the constitution and the veiy fabric of 
society. Such a minority is no longer conservative. Its resistance has 
become an agency of destruction. The man daring to prevent its next 
act in the sequents of obstinacy, does, though at the peril of his life, 
what one would do in rolling a live shell out of a magasin eover which 
stood the assembled nation, the church, and the throne, — ^their fate possibly 
involving the monarchy and all other monarchical institutions. His- 
tory has no political lesson if it do not sustain this conclusion. I have 
spoken of this matter oflener in Quebec in six months, than in Eng- 
land during the intervening twenty-seven years. I never allowed that 
event to be made traffic for my benefit or that of others, nor do I now. 

Alexander Sohektills. 

The forgoing, written early in June of this year, 1859, is singularly 
strengthened by an article which has only now, middle of September, 
come under my notice in the great Conservative organ, the Quarterfy 
BevieWy dated July of this year. In the article '^Invasion of England " 
the writer says, " Those who remember the troubles of 1819-20 look 
with dread at the idea of putting arms into the hands of the people. 
Times, however, have changed, and this country must now be governed 
with and through the people. They may be guided, but hardly opposed, j 
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CHAPTER III. 

Oeneral^-continned. Military testimonials ttom Spain. Bravery before the 
enemy a common quality of soldiers; kindness to comrades and cheerfnl 
obedience to superiors, my highest praise. Episode with Mr. Cobden. Peace 
Society's seditious placards, 1852-3. A delightful recoltection of Mr. Bright. 
The contrary. Freedom of the press. 

With such pretensions to public consideration as are indicated in the 
forgoing chapters, and as the remainder of the volume developes, 
it is only just to my readers that I thus early in a demand upon their 
good opinion, enable them to concede or qualify, or wholly withhold it, 
upon the authority of others rather than by my own assertion. And 
first of military service after the events of 1832. 

I may remark that Greneral Sir De Lacy Evans, who commanded the 
British Legion, in which I served, in Spwn, in 1835, 1836, 1837, had^ 
£rom the period of his entering the British army in India, about 1807, 
to the close of the campaign of Waterloo in 1815, and evacuation of 
Paris in 1818, performed more of the harassing details of active service 
than almost any contemporary soldier. His name appears eleven times 
in the Ghusette praised by superiors for prodigies of departmental achieve- 
mentj and rare wisdom in executive strategy, in the short space of three 
years, and that at a time when great events gave great soldiers to 
Britain almost to abundance. No other commander could have done 
more, and few so much, in Spain, in behalf of constitutional government, 
with his imperfect resources. And yet, by the military estimate of ol4 
French generals of the first Empire, who stood beside the Pyrennees 
spectators of our oompaigns, he and we did marvels in Spain. When 
Sir De Lacy Evans returned from the Crimean war and received the 
thanks of parliament, in 1855, he referred, in his address to the House of 
Commons, to the coldness and calumny with which he and his British 
li^on had been received, through the poison of political antagonism, on 
tfaeir return from Spain in 1837. He affirmed, that, severe and difficult 
afl service had been in the Crimea, the campaigns of the British Legion 
in Spain had been more severe and the obstacles overcome more difficult 

Can I be pardoned for this preliminary referenoe to that service ? It 
interpretB the full meanii^ of the three letters here offered. That of 
(}olonel Hogg was originally two, one written to SEpplement an omisdon 
in the other. 
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Military Cebtipioate No. 1. 

Bbyanstone Squabe, 

London, Noyember, 1847. 

(Extract.) 

" Mb. Somebyille, — Sir, I shonld be wanting in every feeling of 
jnstioewere I to hesitate, under the ciicumfltanoes referred to, in bearing 
my unqualified testimony to your brave, zealous, useM, and exemplary 
conduct while serving in the auxiliary legion under my orders in Spain. 
The position which you filled was no sinecure in that service. The 
reports respecting your conduct and character in that corps w&ce uni- 
formly to your credit and honor. . . 

(Signed) De Lacy Evanb, 

Lieut Qeneral. 



Military Testimonial No. 2. 

From Colonel Qilbert Hogg, E^.F. (now, 1859, Chief o£ Constabulary 

in Staffordshire, England). 

" I have much pleasure in stating, that the conduct of eolour-seigeant 
Alexander Somerville, late 8th Highlanders, British auxiliary legion, wa« 
such as to merit my most unqualified approbation. His name was for- 
warded by me with others to the general of division as worthy the notice 
of His Excellency the lieutenant general for gallantly before the enemy. 
I might stop here were it not that justice demands I should state more 
fully the character of this individual. I have a perfect recollection of a 
mutiny at St. Sebastian in the different Scotch corps: on that occasion, 
as on others, the conduct of sergeant Somerville was conspicuous, and 
deserved the highest praise. He never n^lected his duty, and ever 
evinced a desire to secure order and good conduct among the men, 
where his influence was considerable. On the line of march, he was 
enabled, from his powerful bodily strength, to bear the fatigue with com- 
parative ease ; and at the halt, his exertions were unceasing in promoting 
the comforts and providing for the wants of the men. His conduct 
naturally attracted my particular notice, and I have satisfaction in now 
recording it. 

Given under my hand and seal this 26th day of February 1841* 
Gile^town House, ^trokestowni County Boaoommon, Lreland." 
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HiLITAET TSfiTtUONIAL No. 3. 

Prom Lieut.-Colonel Martin, K.S.F. (now, 1859, Qoyemor of County 

Gaol, Pieston, Lancashire). 

" London, December 6, 1838. 
" Mb. Sombrville, — Sir, as to your cliaraoter during the period I 
served in the 8th Highlanders, I always considered you a particularly 
steady and well-behayed man ; extremely attentive to your duty, kind to 
your comrades, and obedient to your superiors : for which reason I consi- 
dered it my duty to point you out as a proper person for promotion. 
Your commanding officer, Colonel Godfrey, had a very good opinion of 
you, and also Colonel Ross. The gallant but unfortunate brothers Major 
William and Captain Robert Shields [both killed on the field, and at 
whose side in action I generally was], who commanded the grenadier 
company to which you belonged, always spoke highly of your conduct 
as a non-ooBunissioned officer and soldier in the field. 

I am. Sir, 

Yonr obedient servant, 

W. Mabtin, 
Lieutenant Colonel, K. S. F., 
late commanding 2nd Lancers." 

I deoKned a commission on two or three occasions, partly because 
«ome good non-commissioned officers accepted promotion and were 
sneered at by the men who had been their comrades ; and partly because 
tbe many cosualities in the field brought young gentlemen into the 
aervioe as officers, to instruct whom in their duties I was frequently 
seleeted as a sergeant of practical and theoretical knowledge. 

Insomei^ture chapter it may be more appropriately related than 
liere, what was the peril of interfering to stay that mutiny at St. Sebas- 
tian, disanning as I did the armed anarchy of a thousand angry men by 
the power alone of a good name, the name of a non-commissioned officer 
wbo had drilled many soldiers and never ill-treated one. But I can- 
not now pass from those military testimonials without remarking, that 
I attach leas value to them as certifying personal bravery in battle, than 
I do to iheir assertion that my " efforts were unceasing at the halt " 
(on the long and killing marches among the mountains of Northern 
Spain), '^ in providing for the comforts and wants of the men'* ; and that 
I was "kind to my comrades," "obedient to my superiors," and " ever 
evinced a desire to promote order and regularity among the men." Bra- 
vely before the enemy is a common quality. AH our Saxon-Celtic races 
are farav«, whether Sootob, Bnglirii^ Irish, or Wdsh. Anything to the 
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oontrarj, I rejoice to write and declare, is an exception to a vetj iride 
rtde. But unvarying, self-denying kindness to soldiers, continued through 
personal toil and exhaustion, united with that love of order and that firm- 
ness which exact obedience and tolerate no irregularity, is not a common 
quality among non-commissioned officers, nor among any officers. It is 
oftener found among the high aristocracy of Britain, than among 
officers raised from the ranks or drawn out of the " bran-new " middle- 
class gentry. The latter may be brave, but they are usually too proud 
to be efficient officers. Hence the British soldier of the ranks evinces a 
marked preference for gentlemen of high birth, and sneers illiberally at 
the unhappy comrades who are occasionally advanced to conunissions, to 
live with gentlemen of fortune on inadequate pay, they without fortune 
and without sympathy. The British rank-and-file may be unjust to 
themselves in this. I do not excuse them, and only record a fact in 
their paradoxical character. But I claim a right to say, that a seoondazy 
consideration for self, as certified by the officers who saw it in Spain, under 
toil and exhaustion in every vicissitude of extreme heat, excessive cold, 
unsatisfied hunger, or in the carnage of battle, has been the key-note, 
the leading tone, of every variety of my enthusiastic devotion to realities, 
and of my revolt from men who only play with politics and public affairs. 
I claim also whatever credit, and accept in sorrow whatever blame, 
may attach to this other series of facts, — that, as in war I never levelled 
my fusil at an enemy and drew the trigger, but with the intent to kill 
him, so I never wrote a sentence on political subjects, nor spoke one in 
a debating society or elsewhere, that I did not believe to be true, and 
demanded at the time by the interests of truth. But I will carry to my 
dying hour a deep sorrow for having treated Richard Cobden with the 
bitterness of an enemy in a pamphlet published in 1853. I had cause of 
difference with him. We differed as to the policy of national armaments 
sufficient to defend British territory and British interests at home and 
.abroad. The Pea^e Society in 1 852, without leave asked of me, had issued 
throughout the kingdom a million of handbills and placards bearing my 
name in connection with a rude woodcut representing a soldier under- 
going the punishment of the lash. Those placards were intended to 
deter recruits from entering the militia which was then in process of 
organization. I held that the militia was necessary. A gentleman who 
is now, September 1859, one of Her Majesty's cabinet ministers, asked 
.me in 1852, when the militia bill was under, discussion, to assist him by 
soggestions, as he intended to oppose it in tl^ House of Cammons. He 
was one whose good opinion I was willing 4o retain, but I told him that 
my settled convictions were on the other aide, that I could not oonsoieii- 
.taously devise agmments against the militia bill. And so we parted, he 
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never to s'peak to me more ; I stifPering public odium because my name 
was on the seditious placards of the Peace Society, and subsequently 
inearring something like persecution from the Manchester party of peace 
at any price, because I wrote to Lord Palmerston, as Home Minister, 
disclaiming connection or sympathy with the placards. His Lordship 
fead my letter in the House of Commons. What was the result as 
affecting my pecuniary interests? Here is one instance. Some friends 
were then endeavouring to sell manuscripts and copyrights of my books 
in Manchester and Liverpool by alloting them as prizes to subscribers 
of five shillings. Mr. Lreland, co-proprietor and manager of the Man- 
ehester Examiner newspaper, the journal of the anti-militiaists whom 
I had just ofiended, had kindly taken charge of my interests in that 
eity. When the time came to say what had been done, he sent me this 
letter : — 

" Manchester, 22 Market Street, 
May 6, 1853. 

" Dear Somerville, — I have this day forwarded the accounts. I 

regret that so little has been effected ] but I assure you it has not been 

for want of effort. I do not hesitate to say, that, but for your letter read 

by Lord Palmerston, several hundred shares might have been taken up 

here ; but that letter, be it right or wrong, has injured you very much. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. Ireland." 

The full effect of this intimation was that the manuscripts and copy- 
ri^ts were parted with for an amount which, when costs of sale and 
debts to printers connected with them were paid, left me less than 
nothing. With that result I returned to London, and resumed that 
apecies of literature of Political Economy which in its money returns is 
as yet a barren gifl of destiny to me and mine. I also laboured at 
'^ Popular Fallaoies about the Army and the Aristocracy," and at the 
" History of Free Sea," — ^the latter a defence of British power in the 
Mediterranean, in correction of Mr. Cobden's historical errors and anti- 
British fallacies, — ^for neither of which could I then find a publisher. 

The hostility of the Manchester party, as indicated by Mr. Ireland's 
lett^, and as carried much farther by some whom I will not now name, 
raffled my philosophy out of its usual good humour. My work ^' Internal 
Enemies of England " was the ftuit of that disquiet. It went off in a 
kind of hurrioane ; nxteen thousand copies were sold in a month at one 
shilling each, so I was told. But I had parted with the M.S. and 
eopyright to the printer for a trifle, as, before it went to press, it seemed 
donbtfiil to him as to me whether it could be circulated at. all otherwise 
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than grataitoufily, aa many of my smaller wocka had beea wken I h»d 
a purpose to serve or principle to vindioate. 

Mr. Bright was handled unkindly as well as Mr. Cobden, but ratfier 
as a representative man than an individual. My oonsoienoe ia at ease 
aa r^ards Mr. Bright. I had prepared another work, in which his sup- 
posed inconsistencies of character and of political aotion were galhcared 
together and rather grotesquely grouped. It had been announced for 
publication as a pamphlet, when a gentlemen of Lancashire offered £10 
for the manuscript, to be published in a Liverpool newspaper. I waa 
in urgent need of money for my family, but on the day that the work 
was ready in London to go to Liverpool, I met a member of the Houae 
of Commons, who hinted Mr. Bright's " misfortune." I had not heard 
of it. '' Well," said he, '' Mr. Bright is not sound about the head." 
I had expected to hear of that at some time. I knew his head to be 
like my own, if like mine excessively overworked. On going home I 
told her whose warm heart lies cold enough on the rock of Quebec this 
day, ^* You must make up your mind to be disappointed about that 
£10 I promised you : John Bright is suspected to be wrong about the 
head. As yet it is not published, but I fear it ia too true." " It is a 
mercy, Sandy," replied my wife, " that the manuscript is not out of your 
hands." '' It t» a meroy," I rejoined. '^ May my hand wither rather 
than that anything written by me should further afflict or disturb him." 

In that season of his eclipse, 1855-56, a similar dimness too truly 
approaching me, and from a like cause, overwork, I prayed God for bis 
recovery ; and as I breathed that desire of the aoul, the sweet memory of 
an hour of prayer which I once had with him and hia household eame 
over me like a holy vision. I had been one of the platform strangers bA 
an annual social party in the People's Institute at Rochdale in. the 
winter of 1849, at which Mr. Bright was chairman. 0<dier strangers^ 
who like me came from a distance, were carried to other houses of 
the local gentry, while the chairman pressed me to his house. We 
talked pleasantly about books and children, no words of political acri- 
mony disturbing Mr. Bright's inner circle. In the morning at first 
daylight, his housdiold, comprising wife, one child, and fi^ve female 
servants, were in the usual manner assembled to worship, domestic work 
in kitchen or elsewhere being suspended for about an hour. We sat in 
silence for a brief space, which was broken by Mr. Bright opening the 
scriptures, from which he read two or three chapters firom the Goq^ds, 
making some remarks, but not many; after wUdi, he spoke a few words 
of admonition, applicable to aU hearers. When he ceased reading and 
speaking, each of us was left to private communion with God, in perfeet 
silence, for a space of ten or fifteen minutes. All remiained seated until 
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lie, by oloang the bible, indicaied that ihe servants might rise and leave. 
Soon after, thej brought in breakfiist, and the pleasant conversation of 
the previons evening was resumed. Daring the day we visited the 
Rochdde schools, of which Mr. Bright is a lihenJ and careful guardian. 
As a farther proof of the tenderness I observed towards him in his 
illness, I may name an article which I fVimished to the Illustrated 
London News describing Wensleydale. I stretched a point to connect 
Mr. Bright's recreations in youth, and at that time as an invalid, with 
ibe district, and to pay a compliment to his intellectual power, in the hope 
that such tenderness from one whom he and his political friends had 
grievously wounded in spirit, and injured before the world, might be a 
medicine. How differently did they treat me, in addition to what they 
had done about the Militia, when, on the 18th of August, 1856, 
Lord Kinnaird published my illness and its consequent poverty in the 
London Times. I had no thousand hands, nor any hands, to spin for 
me and my children when my brain was worn and the machinery 
of mind had become unworkable. Lord Kinnaird, wholly unknown to 
me until I saw the newspaper, reminded the wealthy men of commerce 
and manufactures how much they owed to me, and asked them to ^ve 
a little from the large benefits of free trade for my relief and comfort. 
The whole of the money placed in his lordship's hands in answer to that 
appeal, was less than I paid for the printing of ten thousand copies of 
Somerville's National Wealth Tract, No. 2, which was devoted solely to 
Ihe defence of the aristocracy on philosophic and practical grounds, and 
distributed at my expense, by post and parcel, amongst political leaders of 
the disafiected people from Cornwall to Inverness, in presence of the 
revolutions of Europe then (1848) in progress. (See Mr. Cobden's letter 
on the Siege of Paris in next chapter, referring to that Tract No. 2.) 
The whole amount received by Lord Kinnaird in my day of darkness was 
less than the tenth part of the cost of ^' Somerville's Dissuasive Warnings 
to the People on Street Warfare," distributed by me, and at my expense 
translated into Welsh, in 1839, 1840, and 1842. It was less than a fifth 
part of my expenses directly out of pocket in bringing the Kilkenny 
*' outrages " so conspicuously before the late Sir Robert Peel when he was 
prime minister in 1843, as to cause him to issue tbe commission of 
inquiry into the Law of Landlord and Tenant, with the Earl of Devon 
at its head, and defend his action in that matter by quoting my work, 
A Cry from, Ireland, in the House of Commons February 14, 1844, with 
these words of comment amongst others: " Sir, I have read that work 
[which Lord John Russell had quoted the same evening], and I should 
tiiink it impossible for any man whatever to read it without being 
shocked with the manner in which some hindlords have perverted their 
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power, and the power of the law, to harsh purposes." The mosey con- 
tributed was less than a twelfth part of what the printing and distii- 
bntlon of that work cost me in the winter of 1843-44 ; each member of 
the House of Commons, peer of parliament, bishop of the church, 
and newspaper editor of the kingdom receiving a copy free by post or 
parcel or delivery, not a hundred copies being sold in the trade. It was 
equal within twenty shillings to the amount paid by me for " Warn- 
ings to the People" in presence of the dreaded " Tenth of April," 
1848 ; money paid, with my wife's cheerful concurrence, she believing 
in my mission before the world ; paid out of my literary earnings to 
comfort the palpitating heart of West-End fashion and of London ci^ 
wealth, on that day when even Prince Louis Napoleon took a baton to 
help England to keep the peace and the Queen her throne. It was less 
than a twelfth part of the money which I paid for travelling expenses 
alone, to say nothing of lost time, and the cost of witnesses brought to 
London at my expense in 1848, to save the working classes from the 
disastrous consequences of the great Chartist Land Scheme and Labour 
Bank absurdity. (See Chartist letters in next chapter.) It was only 
about double the amount which I had expended in that cause of the 
people up to the time when the Society of Amalgamated Engineers with- 
drew from the bank £620, at my instance, they being about to risk 
twenty-six thousand pounds in the scheme. My friend Mr. Crockett, 
an engineer, now of Quebec and then of Manchester, thought me the 
enemy of the working man at that time, as did many more; but he 
admits now that the Land Scheme and Bank were based on fsdlaoies 
destined, by the force of sound principle in all the sequences of money, to 
collapse in disaster sooner or later. The amount was equal to about a 
half of that which an arbitrator, chosen by the late Anti-Com-Law League, 
awarded me for work done for them at the personal instance of Mr. 
Cobden, the arbitrator telling me privately that he was surprised thej 
had ever resisted payment of such a claim. 

Finally Lord Kinnaird was admonished by Mr. John Bright, M.P., who 
for his health was at the time enjoying the mountain breezes of my native 
Scotland, while I, by illness and by taking bills in payment for literary 
work, — the bills dishonoured, — was driven from my comparative comfort 
at the foot of Haverstock Hill, London, into poor lodgings in a crowded 
street of Islington, my children almost without bread to eat. Birmingham^ 
which I had saved from the sword in 1832, made Mr. John Bright iia 
member of parliament at this time, while still an invalid, his recommend- 
ation being eloquent declamation against the aristocracy, and it did not 
contribute a sixpence for my comfort, probably because it was one of 
the aristocracy who asked for aid in my behalf. But neither did that 
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upper section of society respond to the appeal. True, I did nothing to 
take advantage of Lord Kinnaird's letter in the Times, Seeing the 
ooldness of the oonntry, I assnmed an attitude of disdain. 

Mr. Bright's sense of propriety will appear more clearly in the fact 
that his perscmal hostility to me dates from about a quarter to ten o'clock 
on the evening of 2l8t February 1853. At twenty-five minutes to ten 
he repeated, in part, his eulogy of a previous evening when he extolled 
me in the House of Commons as an amiable person ] a man who had 
rendered my country eminent services ; a man who was an honour to 
literature. When he ceased that eulogy, Lord Palmerston rose, replied 
to his statements about the seditions anti-militia placards, and, reading 
a document written by me in which I disavowed those placards in spirit 
and in object, concluded by saying, ^^ That letter does Mr. Somerville 
much credit'' ; at which, said the reporters, (the Times printers omitting 
to insert the remark,) both sides of the House cheered. 

The offence thus given by me to Mr. Bright and the peace party, 
because I presumed to differ from them about the military defences of 
the kingdom, remained a fact with life in it when I was writing for an 
Edinburgh daily newspaper in 1857. An advertising linen-draper of 
that city had paid some pounds a week for advertisements in that 
paper, but withdrew them, giving, through his foreman, a reason to the 
out-door clerk, that I, the temporary editor, having a grudge against 
Mr. John Bright, had assailed this linen-draper, our patron. Up to 
that time I waa not aware that one of Mr. Bright's sisters was this man's 
wife, or, if I ever heard of their alliance, had forgotten it. But the two 
were thus related. What can this, the very dwarf of small incidents, 
have to do with a book in Canada ? This : Since I b^an writing the 
present work in my Patmos near Quebec, Mr. M. Davidson, of St. Foye, 
has brought^ at the trouble of several miles of travel to himself, a copy of 
the Liverpool Mercury , containing a paragraph quoted &om the Edin- 
burgh Scotsman, noticing the death of my wife. All that portion of the 
obituary paragraph referring to my public services is omitted, and a 
heartless sneer substituted to the effect that " change of place with Mr. 
Somerville does not seen to have led to change of circumstances." The 
article which informed the Scotsman of my wife's death was published 
here on the day she was buried, and it stated that, owing to her illness 
of nine months and the presence of death at her chamber-door all that 
time, I had been Unable to proceed to our original destination, and 
oould not leave Quebec in pursuit of employment elsewhere. But there 
remains to be told something more, which concerns Scotsmen in general, 
and all persons who profess an interest in freedom of the press and 
int^rity in its writers. 
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The Seottman had called tiiat linen-draper, his next-door neighbour, 
a ''snake in the grass." And on proseeutxon fer damages, a jnry 
awarded no less a snm than fbur hundred pounds. As their neighbour, 
I took no noiioe of the uncouth controversy, ''snake or no snake," 
until after the SooUnum had paid his fine of £400. The libelled draper 
funded that money, i& interest to provide copies of the New Testament 
and the Psalms of David in metre, to be given in annual prizes to the 
children who attend certain of the public schools in Edinburgh, '' for- 
ever." While the city council had the gift under prolonged discussion, 
I deemed it a duty to say, in my editorial discretion, that the perpetuation 
of an unseemly feud between two citizens was an improper gift to 
posterity ; that to connect its memory with annual prizes to children, 
darkened the wisdom of the city ; and that to connect the memorial of 
the " snake " slander with the Gk)8pel of Jesus Christ and the Divine 
Songs of our worship, waS A Scandal to the religious reputation of Scot- 
land. The scandal was consummated. The city council accepted the 
gift. The draper's foreman declared they would not continue to advertise 
in a paper in which the opponent of his master and of Mr. John Bright 
was a writer. I left the employment; taking care, however, to obtain a 
certificate that I left in consequence of " other editorial arrangements 
being made," and from no other cause. 

The Seotmum might have known from his own career, and from the 
logic of all human affairs, that a public writer who is ever guided by a 
sense of right and wrong, is very likely to fall into adverse circumstances. 
Knowing this as he did, he might have saved his sneer at change of 
place bringing to me no improvement of fortune. 

This chapter of cloud may scare the reader with the fear that he is to 
have nothing but sadness and murmurs of sorrow in the rest of the 
book. Not so. Mine has been a cheerful life. Even when residing in 
Manchester and buffeted by reverses such as break hearts, teaching Poli- 
tical Economy to those who would not hear, I reached a high ' level of 
intellectual joy, extending over years. I wish my pen, by some witchery 
of words, could communicate the after-glow of the joy to such readers as 
may hang with expectation on my story at this distant time, and in this 
distant land. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Qeneral matters continued. Extracts from letters and reyiews in testimon j 
of nseftil work. What I did m Britain at the expected '* rising^ which was to 
supplement and consummate the troubles of Canada in 1837-38. A counsellor 
at law in Quebec, 1869; his misinformation about the Reform crisis of 183?, 
and refusal to permit his readers to know the truth. He charges Lord Job a 
Bussell and General Sir Charles Napier with a complicity for rcTOlutionarj 
objects. The absurd accusation rebutted. Facts about the reyolutionists of 
1816-20, and their counsel, Sir Charles Wetherall and Mr. Copley, afterwards 
Lord Lyndburst. The Bristol riots, and crisis at Birmingham, glanced at. 
Prescient Conservatism educates itself from the &cts of the past. 

Willie preparing these introductory chapters, and questioning if it be 
necessary on this early page to repel or to allow the entire book to refute 
charges made by an English journalist of Quebec in an hour of misiu- 
jR)rmation, and persisted in during weeks of obstinacy, all evidence to 
the contrary withheld from his readers, he telling the English in 
Canada that I, a stranger on the Rock of Quebec, who had the day 
before buried my wife in her poor grave, was a man who had endangered 
British safety by sympathising or uniting with ^' Eadical mobs and their 
excesses,'' — ^while questioning how to treat this matter, a circumstance 
has occurred to determine a forther notice of that obstinate reversal of 
tmtli. It is the receipt of the Quarterly Eeview bearing date July 1859, 
of which presently. Noonday is not more directly opposed to night than 
I have been to " Radical mobs and their excesses," on all occasions both 
in fact and in spirit, afi soldier and as civilian. But I have been more 
than opposed to them. I have restrained them in days of peril by per- 
sonal influence, and afterwards by assuming the functions of an ex- 
pounder of conservative science. I gave the Quebec journalist testimonials 
bearing evidence against his assertion from several eminent persons, living* 
and deceased ; and as the Editor was a Freemason, and had with other 
brethren, so I learned from his own journal, been toasting to the health 
of Lord Panmure, who it seemed waa initiated into the grand Fraternity 
at Quebec, I handed to him this extract from a letter written to me by 
that nobleman, when bearing the name of Fox Maule, in 1846. It was 
this: 

1. '^ I haive always admired the tone and spirit at the artioles signed 
' One who has Whistled at tlie Plough,' and look fdrward to a repenuMl 
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of them in a Tolame with pleasure, as to anything else which Mr. Somer- 
ville may write and publish/' 

I also gavef him the following. Richard Cobden, Esq., M. P., 1842. 

2. " You do quite right to treat the landed aristocracy with respect in 
your anti-com-law arguments. Your letters from the rural districts are 
a theme of praise everywhere." 

And from the same in 1846 : 

3. "I know nothing in our literature, which, for graphic narrative and 
picturesque description of men and things, surpasses some of the letters 
of ' One who has Whistled at the Plough.' " 

And this also from Mr. Cobden, referring to my efforts in behalf of 
British public safety in the year of revolutions, 1848. He is referring 
to the mutual carnage of the Republicans in June of that year : 

" Saturday Night, 1st July. 

4. " My dear Sir, — I have just read your second number. You have 
touched delicate ground, in dealing with the question of the prodticHve 
and non-productive classes [This was a mistake of Mr. Cobden : Adam 
Smith had so divided them, and I contended that their are no non-pro- 
ductive classes, though there are many non-producing individituls] ; but, 
upon the whole, I think you have been happy in your mode of treating 
the subject, and especially so in making a useM earl redeem the idle, 
fox-hunting peers from sweeping condemnation, and holding out an 
example for them to follow. [ The title mentioned by Mr. Cobden is 
omitted, as other noblemen equally useful as that earl in producing 
national wealth, might be named.] 

" I write to suggest that you make the striking events of the day the 
pegs for your arguments. What a lesson is there for you to moralise on 
in Paris 1 Turn it to good. Trace the blood of generals, citizens, and 
workmen, which crimsoned the streets of Paris, — not forgetting that most 
sublime of modern historical incidents, the martyrdom of the good 
Archbishop. Trace it up to the innocent but ignorant authors of the 
tragedy. It was Loub Blanc, honest enthusiast as I believe him to be, 
and his followers, who really dug the trenches, raised the barricades, and 
converted the streets of Paris into a field of battle ; they who taught the 
working-men that a government can feed and employ the people, instead 
of teaching them that, as a fundamental condition of freedom, it is for 
the people to feed and cloth themselves, — ay, and to support and pay the 
government ; they it was, who, by appearing to have deceived the working- 
men, but who in reality were self-deluded, that provoked the terrible 
outbreak which led to such havoc and slaughter, 
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" Nothing but the inculcation of sound views of political economy can 
preserve us from the danger of similar calamities. 

" Let your next number be the ' Siege of Paris.* Show, in your 
own famiUiar way, what are and what are not the Unctions of a govern- 
ment of free men. 

Believe me truly yours, 

RlCHABB COBBEN. 

A. Somerville, Esq." 

And the certifying extracts which follow were offered to disprove what 
the writer in the Quehec Mercury asserted, only one of which he noticed. 
— that of the Chartist Richardson. 

From a Committee of Chartists on the Lowbands Estate, Bed Marly, 

near Ledbury, 

5. " Mr. Somsryille, — Sir, that we should address you may appear 
strange ; but convinced as we now are that your past exertions (in 1847, 
1848, 1849) prevented many hundreds from suffering as we have suffer- 
ed, we sincerely r^et the course we pursued towards you." [Author 
was hunted out of Manchester for his life, and driven from employment 
there, because he taught the Chartists that their great Land Scheme was 
founded on economic errors]. — " W. A. How, H. T. Askard, P. H. 
0*Brien, School-master, 5th August, 1850." 

John Frosty convicted of High Treason, 1840. 

6. " John Frost told me [late Henry Hetherington], before the rising 
at Newport, that biit for Somerville's ' Warnings to the People on 
Street Warfare ' [which had been translated into Welsh and exten- 
sively circulated] the insurrection would have b^gun as soon as the 
London Convention of 1839 adjourned." 

7. Mr, Richardson of Manchester, 

formerly a Chartist Delegate, deputed, with Dr. McDowall of Manchester 
and Dr. John Taylor of Glasgow, to plan how Woolwich Arsenal might 
be taken by the Chartists, 1839. 

*' Somerville's Warnings to the People on Street Warfare 
changed my opinions about physical-force movements." 

Committee of Olasyow Cotton-Spinners, 1839. 

8. '' Tour < Street Warfare ' warned us in time. Those tracts 
saved some of us from the gallows, we now believe." 

John Oraham, Esq,, Olasyow, 

9. " Somerville's ' Strbxi Warfare,' in 1839, did more to arrest 
the Physical-Foroe Movement than anytiiiiig I know/' 
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Glcug<m Citizen (New9papefr\ 1848. 

10. '* Working men, lead this ' Workin^Man-B Book ' [AntoUog^ 
raph J of pieeent aaihar, published to oonntenct the reTolntionsry move- 
ment of that year]. He tells you truly that ' Liberty ' is not bom of 
revolutions ; that it comes not in shape of the demon passions of distmsti 
jealousy, violence to private property, nor aggression on personal rights.'* 

Late General Sir J, (7. Napier, 1839. 

11. When he commanded Midland Districts: — " Somerville's 'Dis- 
suasive Warnings to the People on Street Warfare ' had a good effect on 
the physical-force Chartists. That they were ably written, and evinced 
correct strategical knowledge, I dare to testify.*' 

Charles KnigTu, Esq,, the eminent London publisher^ 1848. 

12. " But there is an able, courageous, manly Reformer, — ' One who 
has Whistled at the Plough,' — who thus writes amidst the loudest din 
of the movement : ' Let Britain retain her first place. She will retain- 
it if she avoid those prodigious calamities, wars with national neigh- 
bours, and the more terrible calamities, revolutions [like that in France, 
then in progress], in which the young, the vicious, the ignorant, are 
alike armed with weapons of bloodshed to menace the men of expe- 
rience, virtue, and wisdom. Britain has her warlike politicians who cry 
for revolution by force of arms. Heaven help her and them, if she had 
such a revolution as they desire.' " 

Lord Robert Ghrosvenor, now Lord Ebary, 1857. 

13. '' I have recommended Mr. Somerville's works to be entered in 
the catalogues of the ' Pure Literature Society.' " 

The late Earl of EUetmere, 1855. 

14. In relation to '^ Popular Fallacies about the Army and Aristo- 
cracy": — "Mk. Someryills, — ^I know no subject better suited for 
your pen, as I know no one who^ can treat it so well, than that you 
have just chosen." 

Right Honourable Lord PaJmertton. 

15. " I think that letter does Mr. Somerville great credit." 

[On reading author's protest against the unwarrantable use of his 
name by the Peace Society in their seditious Anti-Militia placards. 
House of Commons, Feb. 21, 1853.] 

Right Honourable the Earl of EUesmere. 

16. ^' I concdder the advice given in the matter of the Militia, oom- 
mendable and U8e{iil«"-^an«az7j 1864. 
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Sir Fittroy Kelly, M. P. 

17. " I quite agree with Lord Elleonere on the merits of Hr. Somer- 
TiUe's advioe aboat the Militia." — 1864. 

John Swain, a Lothian Ploughman, then in the Militia, 

18. " You have removed the doubts I had about entering. Your 
hint that the letters written to me may be printed for the information 
of militiamen, young soldiers, and young men in general, has pleased 
many of my comrades as well as myself. We knew the aristocracy were 
braye and highminded, but we did not know that so much could be said 
from history on their side of the present question. Strange thing, it 
seems, that the newspapers should lay all the blame on them for what 
they call ' routine ' and ' division of responsibility in military a&irs,' 
while the blame belongs to the excessively liberal politicians of the last 
200 years. Your account of how the standing army arose, and how, for 
the sake of civil liberty, the authority over its constitution and move- 
ments was divided, was new to me, and, I need hardly say, to all my 
neighbours and comrades." February, 1855. 

His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, 

19. '^ I read, last summer, the ^ Whistlbr at the Plouoh' with 
much interest. I can have no doubt that Mr. Somerville's works have 
been productive o^much good." — 1854. 

The Earl of Devon. 

20. " Having been a subscriber to some of Mr. Somerville's works, I 
am well aware of their useful tendency." — 1864. 

Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

21. " Your object (in Working Man's Witness) in defending Christian 
faith, is a noble one, and too much needed, I fear." 

Late Douglas Jenrold, 1868. 

22. '' Somerville's dissection of Commercial Panics points to the one 
effective cure for those blackest of the plagues of nations." [Review of 
SomerviUe's ^' Boger Mowbray, Merchant Prince of England."] 

London Examifoer, 1848. 

23. '' Mr. Somerville writes plainly and forcibly, and with a power 
of interesting his readers. His narrative of Ihe affidr in the Scots Greys 
is told with a painful and a terrible minuteness, which will not be with- 
out its good effect." 
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London Economisty 1848. 

24. ^^ The well-known author of this work, who has attracted mnoh 
public attention, and has acquired a well-merited reputation, haa done 
the public a great service by publishing his Autobiography. It adds 
one, in the first part, to the many genuine and affecting pictures we now 
possess, of the difficulties with which the virtuous poor manfully struggle 
in order to bring up a family decently ; and it is j^ll of rich instruction 
on the manner in which those difficulties that all share, knit the hearts 
of the young and the old in one common bond of affection and virtuous 
help. The rich who pretend to pity such people, should study the book, 
and learn from it how superior in dignity, how far above them elevated 
in manhood's best virtues, are such cheerfol, struggling, virtuous, Qod- 
fearing families." 

There were also testimonials of military service in Spain bearing 
evidence of a severe, almost terrible fidelity to duty as a soldier, which 
the reader may have found in Chapter III ; and the following, referring 
to my return from Spain at the end of 1837, describing the purpose to 
which I turned my military experience and knowledge of civil war. 

The year 1837 was one of American and British commercial panic ; 
of compulsory short time in factories, of trade combinations, and of politi- 
cal conspiracies in England. In the West of Scotland combustibles and 
explosives were thrown into factories and dashed through windows of 
private dwellings of the master class. Arson was the result in several 
instances ; assaults to the danger of life in many ; and assassination in 
open day in at least one. Canada was either in rebellion or in that 
condition of disquiet which some called seditions commotion, and which 
required little more to be civil war. The British Grovemment beheld 
the perturbation of Canada with apprehension, and despatched troops to 
repress the incipient revolt. English revolutionists beheld the distraction 
of Canada with dismal joy ; so did the leaders of the formidable combi- 
nations at Glasgow. The following was forwarded to the Quebec repre- 
sentative of the upper-class English in the second week of June, 1859, 
in proof of what I did for public safety in 1837. It was cut from one 
of my books, which bears the title of " Internal Enemies of England," 
but, like all the forcing testimonials and quotations, save the least 
useM one, it remained unnoticed. 

Albxandsb Soksbyills in 1837, tsab or difficvltt in Bbitain 

AND Canada. 

25. In 1837, 1 had just oome from a oountry devastated by inteetiiie 
war. I heard the factory-people of Gltflgow told by the Engliak delegates 
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wlio represented the disaffection of Lancashire, Nottingham, London, 
and other great hives of deranged industry, of the ^ glorious revolution' 
they might effect with arms, though they knew not the use of any arm 
nor power of discipline beyond their practice of marching in double files 
to their cotton-mills and from the mills home. I heard them urged to 
the trial of physical force, and inflamed into a belief in success by 
Feargus O'Connor, by the Rev, J. S., by Mr, Beaumont, a gentleman of 
territorial fortune in Northumberland, by Dr. John Taylor, of Glasgow, 
and others, all as ignorant of arms as they. I had seen the fertile soil 
of Spain laid waste by the contending armies of civil war; the cum-fields 
a desert ; ^dneyards blasted and forsaken ; commerce scared from Spanish 
cities ; industry diligent only in destruction ; roadways trenched up and 
barricaded ; bridges thrown down ; villages unroofed ; streets battered 
to rubbish-heaps; the combatants firing upstairs, down stairs, out of 
windows, in at windows, the houses afire on their families of wives, 
mothers, children ; the houses blown into the air by shells, and falling in 
crashes of wi*eck on living and dead. I had seen churches desecrated ; 
property of non-political as well as of political partizans confiscated; 
neighbour slain by neighbour, brother by brother ; all that was good in 
Spanish nature burned out by civil war, the diablerie of the Spaniard 
only remaining. And I had wistfully said or sighed in hours of thought- 
fulness, " Oh, happy Mother Country of mine, where men, if not 
perfect and angelic, have yet a nature and conduct far above the devils I 
blessed soil of Britain, not forgotten of God and given over to that worst 
curse, a nation gone mad against itself, but long delivered from this 
distraction 1 May Providence cover you with ever-enduring industry 
and peace ! May the God of our fathers be guardian of your freedom, 
and give your sons and daughters a perpetuity of their reason 1'' 

The weekly number of my Narrative of the British Legion in 
Spain was widely circulated in the great factories, and other aggrega- 
tions of industry, as well as in lesser workshops. Many of the work- 
people had relatives slain or who otherwise perished in our Spanish cam- 
paigns, and they looked to me for information as to time and manner of 
their death. In each mill two or three or more men took charge of the 
sale of my work. These men with others I met once a week. Believ- 
ing, as nearly all seemed to do, that a '' physical-force rising '' would 
take place in England '^ if Canada broke out," and if imitated in Scot- 
land, (iron-working Wales was said to be ripe for it,) those men 
naturally asked my opinion. 

I answered by depicting prostrated Spain, where an appeal to anns 
was so frequently made to settle political differences, each appeal to force 
refliodting (logical sequence of violence and revolution) in militaxy des- 
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potiBm. All revolutions had so ended, and must of neoessity tenninate 
thns. The war of independence in America, I told them when they 
quoted it, was not a domestic reyolution. It was the separation of a 
whole people from a government seated fonr thousand miles away. The 
suppressed and displaced elements of old government did not remain in 
the United States, to return to life and power as they do after the revolu- 
tions of France, as they did in England in the seventeenth century, and 
must by necessity of circumstance do <in Britain in the nineteenth, if 
revolution should turn British society bottom upwards for a time. Military 
despotism as the fruit of revolutions, is not alone a possible or probable 
result ; it is an absolute, an imperative necessity in the \o^e of events. 
It becomes a necessity either to keep discomfited royalty, aristocracy, and 
their adherents down, or, they being resuscitated, military despotism is a 
necessity to crush and grind into the earth the democracy, which had 
before trodden on them. 

" I depicted the ruin that must overtake them by even attempting 
their intended insurrection ; how their pikes and hand-grenades, their gin- 
ger-beer bottles of explosive chemicals, would, with themselves, be scattered 
as rubbish in the first hour of artillery-fire. I pointed to the time lost 
for self advancement and mutual improvement ; urged that by associated 
savings they might form companies of associated capitalists, and in time 
be their own master employers, instead of wasting their substance on 
perilous demagogues and unprofitable agitation. I implored them to 
renounce their tinder and match of civil war, and all their schemes of 
revolution as alike feeble, futile, and wicked." — Internal Enemies of 
England, published 1853, pp. 23, 24. 

The Quebec journalist, who is a "barrister and counsellor-at-law," as 
I learn from a pamphlet reprinted from his paper, out of all these docu- 
mentary extracts thought fit to notice only that marked No. 7, which 
refers to the proposition of the Physical-Force section of the Chartists in 
1839 to surprise Woolwich arsenal. He quoted that one to enable him 
to sharpen on it this point, — that my political life had been ''spent 
as the associate of English Chartists who earned thirty shillings 
a week by agitation." I very humbly asked permission of the editor to 
rejoin in the fewest possible words, that no man had estimated the plans 
of the Physical-Force Chartists as more impracticable and wicked 
than I y yet that for British workmen, women, and cluldren to be 
sabred by dragoons, bayonetted by infantry, blown to pieces by artillery, 
at the Chartist crises of 1837, 1839, or 1842, would have been more 
than a punishment to them. The slaughter which certainly awaited 
them had they begun, would have left in the heart of the nation a living 
tanker of hatred between classes, and among the working-people against 
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all eziflting institutions, to eradicate which philosophy and all other 
argument would be applied in vain. I pointed out what the late Earl 
of Ellesmere had said in approval of my work " Popular Fallacies about 
the Army and the Aristocracy/' and that he at least, with the magnificent 
inheritance of the Bridgewater estates, was not an agitator on thirty 
shillings a week. I pointed out what the late General Napier, who 
commanded the Midland Districts of England during the Chartist trou- 
bles of 1839, had said in approval of " Somerville's Dissuasive Warnings 
to the People on Street Warfare." Also that a military officer of rank 
in Quebec, British and Protestant in his sympathies, had attended my 
lecture relating to Birmingham and my court martial of 1832, and that at 
the conclusion he approached me with a friend, also a military gentle- 
man, and asked to shake hands with, as he was pleased to say, " one who 
had the manly fortitude to reveal a chapter of national history so imper- 
fectly known yet so pr^nant with instruction both to rulers and the 
ruled," or words to that effect. 

This letter, after some abbreviating excisions to avoid farther contro- 
▼ersy and ensure early publication was inserted ; but with the astound- 
ing remark attached to it, that the reference to Sir Charles James 
Napier was a farther revelation of what Lord John Russell and the 
revolutionary Whigs intended to do with the army in 1832. I had said 
not a word nor anything that could bear the most slender inference of 
any complicity between the Whigs and General Napier in 1832. 

Is this perverse " barrister and counsellor-at-law " worth so much 
remonstrance ? Tes, and more. He is author of a work bearing this 
title, intimately related to the future welfare of Canada : " Thoughts on 
the Position of the British Inhabitants composing the Minority in 
Lower Canada, brought about [What is brought about?] by the 
Maladministration of Justice^ and the Tyranny of the Majority in that 
Province; and the Remedy therefor ^ He is also Secretary to the 
" Quebec Literary and Historical Society." If, on a question of history 
00 grave as whether an eminent statesman and a great general officer 
were in complicity for unconstitutional objects in 1832, he can regard 
historical accuracy as so worthless, and Quebec society so blind, that he 
may assert as fact or probable inference, that which nothing under dis- 
cussion justified nor suggested ; and if, out of twenty-six items of evi- 
dence, he, through some incomprehensible eccentricity, could suppress 
all but one, and that the least useful, admitting that one only to throw 
it at the head of a stranger whom he deemed too weak and too hopelessly 
depressed to vindicate himself and the public interests of truth, how much 
of his political assertions, his literary and historical effusions, may the 
public admit or doubt ? 
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But this is a book of the good which resides in eveiybody. 
Good will be found in this counsellor-at-law. In the course of the devel- 
opments of political and legal life, he will be a judge, possibly enough 
chief-justice, dispensing final doom upon the tran^essors of two races, 
two languages, and the several creeds of Canada,iTom his exalted seat on the 
rock of Quebec. Sir Charles Wetherall did not reach the higher judicial 
benches : he was only Recorder of Bristol. But Mr. Copley, who was 
with him in the defence of Arthur Thistlewood, gentleman, James 
Watson the elder, surgeon, James Preston, shoemaker, and Thomas 
Hooper, shoemaker, arraigned at Westminster Hall on a charge of 
high treason, June 9, 1817, became Lord Chancellor and a very 
eminent peer. He is now the venerable and venerated Lord Lyndhurst. 
Our Quebec counsellor-at-law, when amusing a dull hour about the small 
agitators at thirty shillings a week, about Mr. Richardson's visit to 
Woolwich Arsenal in 1839, and my " Dissuasive Warnings to the 
People on Street Warfare " of that year, which General Napier approved, 
went on to say that the affair reminded him of an incident reported in 
some trial of a man who went at the head of a mob and summoned the 
Tower of London to surrender. The Quebec counsellor-at-law here 
blundered by chance upon the first event of a series the most profound 
in modern constitutional history. The man who summoned the Tower to 
surrender was Thistlewood, afterwards hanged for treason. In my 
Working MaiCz Witness of Evil done by AtJieists and Infidels ^ as 
Leaders of the Fettple^ this event is described in the series of " Dark 
Passages in the Popular Agitation of 1816 " ; one of the least reputable 
passages being the conduct of Mr. Charles Wetherall and Mr. John 
Copley, through license of their fees, in bespattering Tory Ministers with 
false accusations which history can hardly wash away, to the effect that 
they themselves made the traitors whom they sought to punish. 

The high treason of 1816 did not consist in the mere summoning of 
the Tower by a man at the head of a mob. It was comprised in the 
previous subversion of certain soldiers of the garrison by actual gifts and 
^ther promises to them and to all the army in London. The summons 
of Thistlewood was the announcement that the insurrection had begun. 
Subordinate men were hanged for their smaller share in that day's work ; 
the leaders escaped through being arraigned on the charge of high 
treason, and through the ingenuity and reckless denuneiation of the 
government prosecution by Mr. Wetherall and Mr. Copley. In this^ 
these barristers and connsellors-at^law exceeded even the wide license of 
oounsel : they imputed the deepest baseness to Lord LiveipooPs govern- 
ment and its Attorney General ; and agitators of that day — popular 
writers sudi as Mr. Cobbett — ^took up those accusations and intensified 
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public indignation to Bach a force of yehemence, that haheas corpus was 
suspended ; the ^^ Six Acts " of Sidmouth and Castlereagh were passed to 
gag the press, and to prohibit public meetings. Thistlewood and other 
associates returned to subvert the army. They were hanged and beheaded. 
The Manchester Massacre of 1819, not yet forgotten or forgiven, occur- 
red. Mr. Wetherall and Mr. Copley, as if to repair in some degree the 
damage they had done the government and public safety by the unne- 
cessary course taken at the elder Watson's trial, June 9, 1817, (Thistle- 
wood and the rest at the bar, but not then tried,) became more imbued 
with Toryism than all other Tories. Mr. Wetherall, better known as 
Sir Charles Wetherall, when the Reform agitation came to a head at the 
advent of the Whigs to power in November, 1830, was Recorder of Bristol. 
His name had become odious to the people. Being accustomed to enter 
Bristol as Recorder in high judicial parade, and to harangue the grand 
jury, and incidentally the ordinary jury and auditors, against the Reform 
agitation, the new Whig government desired him, in October 1831, to 
refrain irom a public entry, as the authorities of Bristol had appealed to 
the Home Secretary of State to prevent it. On the 20th of that month 
the King prorogued Parliament, and, being favourable to Reform, was 
applauded as seldom a Sovereign of Britain had been before (the 
popularity and charming courtesy which surrounds Queen Victoria 
always, being a new and subsequent attribute of monarchy). At the 
King's approach, many of the anti-reform members of the House of 
Commons and the greater portion of the anti-reform Lords, rushed in 
disorder through the lobbies, fleeing the Bang's presence. The report 
of that discourtesy, to give it a mild name, added to the excitement of 
the country. Nine days afterwards that most unteachable of obstinate 
Tories, Sir Charles Wetherall, entered Bristol, in defiance of the govern- 
ment, because it was Whig, in defiance of the King's Secretary of State, 
and of the popular sentiment. His presence initiated a succession of riots, 
" Radical mobs and their excesses " with a vengeance. They began on 
Saturday, continued all Sunday, and were suppressed only on Monday. 
The Mansion House, Excise Office, Bishop's Palace, and some other 
buildings, were plundered and set on fire. Toll-gates were destroyed; 
prisons broken open with sledge hammers, and felons set at liberty among 
the mad populace. The mob increased in madness as it grew in 
magnitude, and as the foel on which its fuiy fed increased in quantity. 
That fuel was plunder in shops, liquor in vaults and cellars. One hun- 
dred and ten persons were injured less or more in life or limb, sixteen 
fisi.tally before the riot was suppressed. Of the sixteen found dead, three 
had fallen by the military. The remainder died of apoplexy by 
excessive drinking in the Bishop's cellars and in other houses which they 
plundered. 
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Complaiiit was made, and sustained by proof, that the militaij had 
been remiss in the first instance. The colonel commanding committed 
suicide under the imputation of n^lected duty. This event, when the 
crisis came in May of the following year, through a suooeasful antir 
reform motion of Lord Lyndhurst (formerly Mr. Copley and co-worker 
with Sir Charles Wetherall, as we have just seen), led to vigilant pre- 
cautions among military commanders everywhere, and especially at 
Birmingham, to have swords sharp, and men sure. Lord Lyndhurst, by 
his hostile motion in the house of Lords on May 7ih, 1832, brought on 
the crisis. That treason which he had ridiculed to the great damage of 
all executive government in 1817, and of which he had repented in his 
intensified Toryism, namely political and pecuniary tampering with the 
soldiery, — that treason which occurred within and around the Tower of 
London when ThisUewood was alive in 1816-1819, and upon which the 
Quebec Tory journalist blunders by chance in 1859, as something which 
was once a jest at some trial that he had at sometime read of somewhere, — 
that sternest fact and darkest incident in the i^proach of revolution and 
intestine' war recurred at Birmingham in 1832, under circumstances of 
national commotion vastly more dangerous. It was I, the man who 
writes these words, that then arrested its progress and its peril. It was 
I, who, in a moment of prescient impulse, opposed by vehement argument 
the soldiers who took the pay of the Birmingham Political Union ; it was 
I who did that on one hand, and on the other sent letters to the Bang 
and to the commander of the forces in London, warning them that the 
garrison of Birmingham could not be relied on. The King's letter to 
the Anti-Eeform Lords, and their cessation of hostility to the national 
will, was the direct residtj and the new Magna Charta became law 
without bloodshed, — the blood fix>m my devoted back excepted. 

I have been told by a gentleman who knows Lord Lyndhurst intimate- 
ly that he looks back with sorrow on the extreme course he pursued in 
urging on that crisis of peril in 183C. Be that as it ma^ his lordship, 
during most of the intervening years, has been a practical conservative of 
distinction, if the definition of conservatism be the right one which I 
have already given in this book : That it be prescient of the foture as 
well as vigilant over the present ; above all, that it derive for itself lessons 
of education out of the facts of the past. The best illustration of this, 
in Canada, is the practical reproof which the future chief-justioe receives 
from the present Gk>vemor-Oeneral. That distinguished conservative 
does not attempt to govern by penal laws, by proscription of race and 
creed, and by a two-edged sword. 
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CHAPTER V, 

General— eontinaed. First of the series of dark passages in popular agitation, 
leading to that in irhich the author saved the country. The Spa-Fields lead- 
ers of the people in 1816. Thistlewood, the Watsons, Preston, Hooper, Henry 
Hunt, Richard Garlile, Harmer of the Weekly Dispatch. Plans to revolutionise 
London. Plunder of gunsmiths' shops. The Tower of London summoned. 
The trials for U-eason. The six Black Acts. 

This chapter presents one of the dark passages in English domestic 
liistory which led many persons less or more guilty to the scaffold 
between 1816 and 1820; which led to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, to much governmental odium not yet washed away, and 
io l^al defilement flung in the face of the Toiy €k)yernment by barristers 
of their own party. It is the chapter of English political history which first 
brought Mr. James Harmer and the Weekly Dispatch prominently 
before the world, and in which the event of summoning the Tower 
of London occurred. It is reproduced from Somerville's "Working 
Man's Witness against the London Literary Infidels/' published 1857. 

2%€ Spa^Fields Leaders of the People in 1816, 

Let us look into the dark passages of political commotion among the 
working multitudes of .the British islands, matchless in a world of workers 
for their industrial genius and for loyalty to hard toiL Let us observe them 
in years of bad harvests and scanty food, and in seasons of ccNumeroial 
panic, depressed wages, and closed workshc^. We may in this inquiry 
perceive why the working producers, so intimately related to national 
wealtih, paralysed by frequent derangements of commerce, continue to be 
devoid of influence over its laws and politics. We shall also discover 
proof of tliis direst of human calamities, (may a knowledge of its past 
and present magnitude redress it in the future,) that while infidel and 
atheistical usurpers of popular leadership have rendered all movements 
for a eomprehensive political eDfranehisement impossible, by alienating 
Christianity from pqmlarolaims, they have succeeded in disfranchising 
an appalling prq»rtion of the people in tbeir highest privil^es, — ^their 
bope aad trust in eternal salvation. 

The summer of 1816 was wet, the harvest late, grain damaged, prices 
high, wages depressed, trade prostrated. There was also the revulsion 
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from five-and-twenty years of war to new conditions of peace. In that 
quarter of a century the application of machinery to the displacement of 
manual labour had been largely extended. Many thousands of Boldiers, 
sailors, artizans, and labourers, lately employed by the exigencies of war, 
were then discharged. Agriculturists were in grief about the harvest, 
manufacturers about their unsold goods and extinguished profits, the 
people about their scanty food and low wages, and ma^sterial power 
beheld the firequent disturbance of the peace with alarm. From Cornwall 
to Inyemess there was commotion. ^The least distressed of the people 
petitioned for parliamentary reform; the unemployed and starving 
demonstrated their sufferings in riot and in the plunder of shops con- 
taining food. 

In London the " Spenceans ** passed resolutions against private pro- 
perty in land^ against large farms, and against machineiy. Mr. Watson, 
senior, suigeon by profession, become a disciple of the literary infidels 
of the time, and carried his son, aged twenty, with him to the tavern 
parlours, where such topics as ^^ Rights of Man " and " Age of Keason *' 
were discussed. Young Watson, who was impulsive, talkative, and impar 
tient of the surgery and drug-shop in Hyde Street, looked forward to 
higher fortune, — that of a general of revolution. 

Mr. John Castle having attended some of the Spencean debates at the 
'^ Cock " in Orafton Street, and indicated himself to be a ^^ sound 
infidel " by giving as a toast, " May the last of kings be strangled in the 

of the last of priests,'' ho was accepted by Watson, senior, and 

Preston, as an acquisition, and introduced first to the Spenceans 
assemUing at the '' Mulberry Tree," Moorfields, and soon after to their 
secret eommittee, in house No. 9 Greystoke Place. 

In " popular '' history, it has been usual to refer to Castle as merely 
a spy, instigator, and betrayer of those with whom he associated at Grey- 
stoke Place ; the hired and trained seiTant of the Tory Government, as 
was asserted and insisted on by Mr. Wetherall and Mr. Copley (Sir 
Charles Wetherall and Lord Lyndhurst). He was doubtless ns bad a 
villain as ever turned up in political turmoil, but he was not the origin- 
ator of the plans and plot of revolution. The Watsons, with John 
Harrison, a discharged artilleryman, Thistlcwood, and Preston, had 
devised their plans before they knew Castle. They admitted him to 
assist in the execution of their project, — not to aid in its device. 

Watson, senior, having ascertained that Castle was a '' sound infidel," 
and therefore trustworthy, proceeded to confide to him the plans of 
revolution. On the 26th of October he submitted the plans of a 
machine for disabling cavalry; it had projecting scytlies at the side, 
and was to be pushed against them on wheels. He also showed a plan 
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of the Tower of London, desoribing how it might be taken ; also a plan 
of the approaches to the different metropolitan barracks, the first intend- 
ed for attack being that near Regent's Park, then oocnpied by artillery. 
The guns were to be captured and brought into Oxford Street, Pio- 
oadilly, and St. James's Park, under command of John Harrison, 
general of batteries and heavy guns. Thistlewood was to be commander- 
in-chief ; the elder Watson second, Harrison third, Castle fourth, young 
Watson fifth, and Preston the sixth and last general, *' because he was 
lame in one leg.'' A conmiittee of public safety was also sketched out, 
being the ministry intended to succeed the government then existing. 

Printed papers were distributed among soldiers, offering them a hun- 
dred guineas down, or double pay for life, if they took side with the 
insurgents. The money was to be obtained from the " Old Lady" (Bank 
of England), as soon as the ^^ Old Man" (the Tower) was in their 
possession. A corps of gaily-dressed females was to be raised to appear 
before the soldiers, with the double purpose of fascinating by their 
blandishments, and preventing them, witli Uie appeal of ^' You would not 
kill women, " fi-om shooting the insurgent males formed behind the 
fiemale line. This part of the scheme was more especially intended for 
the cavalry and infantiy stationed at Knightsbridge, whose quarters 
oould not be invaded by the chemical stench and destroying fire appti- 
oable to Portman Street and King Street barracks. Barricades were to 
be erected at west end of Oxford Street and Piccadilly, with two pieces 
of artillery behind each, to obstruct the advance of troops ^m Hyde 
Park and Enightsbridge. All streets on the north side of Oxford Street 
and Holbom, as far as Farringdon Street, were to be barricaded by such 
materials as hackney and other coaches arrested in the hour of insurrec- 
tion, iron railings, and paving stones. The horses taken from gentle- 
men's carriages leaving the theatres and the late haunts of fashion, were 
to be mounted by the insurgent civilian cavaliy. HaiTison and Castle 
were commissioned to get 500 pike-heads foi'ged. They found a black- 
smith named Bentlev, working in a cellar in Hai'l Street, who under- 
took to make Uiem, in the belief that they wei*e spikes for a railling to 
be placed around a rabbit-warren. Thistlewood gave Gasile money to 
pay Bentlev for 250, of which 198 were iiflenvai'ds found in the house 
30 Hyde Street, where Watson, junior, had his sui^iy. 

In pursuing the narrative of diHcloMure as made by John Castle, the 
eoH3onspirator and co-atheist of Thistlewood and the Watsons, let me 
repeat to the young reader that this i*evolutionary conspiracy caused the 
Act of Hahea* Cirrpus to be suspended ; the liberty of speech, of print- 
ing, and of pnbhc meetings, to be seriously restricted. It made the 
very name of Eeform odious, and a term of suspicion to the wealthier 
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elaaseB of society, wiibout whom oonourrenoe and aid no parliamentaiy 
reform oould be aocomplished. The oonspirators sat in oonncil on ft 
chest, a form for a table, at No. 9 Greystoke Place, Fetter Lane, Loor 
don, from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., on the 3d of November, 1816, (Sunday). 
They were, Arthur Thistlewood, gentleman, in tightly fitting pantaloons, 
Hessian boots, blue dress coat, and white cravat; Thomas Preston, 
shoemaker, in his leather apron, poor and lame; the Watsons, fiither 
and son, weU-dressed surgeons, but poor in pocket, vehement and 
eloquent in speech; John Harrison, labourer, a discharged ardllerj- 
man, with a grievance ; and John Castle, a jobbing smith. Being asked 
what they said relating to the barracks. Castle replied : — 

We, Watson, senior, and I, said we had been to look at the avenueB, 
and thoroughly investigate both the Portman Street and King Street 
barracks. Thistlewood and young Watson told me they had been to the 
barracks before. 

What passed as to the dbject of your inq>ecting the avenues? It was 
done to get a r^ular calculation made as to the quantity of combustibles 
that would be needed to set fire to the barradcs. We ii^>pointed a gaierai 
meeting of the committee for Sunday, to arrange the whole pkn ; and 
we met accordingly, all six. 

Detail what passed. First, a large box was brought down stairs to 
sit on. We had no chairs. . We had something like a public-house stool 
for a table. Before we b^an to converse, all the house was searched to 
see that there was nobody in it who might overhear us. Thistlewood 
produced a map of London ; and the best roads for oolleoting the men 
and attacking the barracks were marked out^ and every man was appoint- 
ed to his station. 

What were you to do ? I was to set fire to the Elng Street barracks ; 
I was to stop there, either to take prisoneiB or to kill all that might attempt 
to escape. We were to be armed with pikes and different weapons «axh 
as we could get. The elder Watson was to set fire to the Portman Street 
barracks ; the materials were to be pitch, tar, rosin, tuipentine, and qorita 
of wine. We were to make the different attacks together at a given hour, 
-H>ne o'clock in the morning. Saturday night was thought a good time, 
as many people would be in the streets, and many drunk. We were to 
stop all persons we met, and make them join us ; to stop all gentlemen's 
carriages, and carts, and take out the horses ; to mount the horses and 
form a cavalry with them. Afier I had set fire to the King Street bar- 
racks, and had seen the whole in flames, I was tomeet the elder Watson 
at the topof Oxford Street, and Harrison was to jiH&uawiJditiie artillery 
from the Prince Begent's Park. As soon aa he had joined, a voUey was 
to be fired, to let the otheis know we had got possession of the artUleiy 
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What was to be done ynih the artillery ? Two pieces were to be 
taken into the Park to fire on the cavalry if any of them should attempt 
to eome across. They were to be protected by a party of pikemen left 
there for that purpose. All the ayenues on the way from Portman Street 
were to be barricaded, to prevent the assembling of any cavalry that might 
be out of quarters. From Oxford Street we were to go down Park Lane 
and barricade the different entrances to the Park. The turnpike gate at 
Hyde Park comer was to be barricaded and chained. A party was to be 
left there to fire upon the soldiers if any advanced that way. We weie 
then to proceed to Charing Cross and barricade Westminster Bridge. 
When Thistlewood and young Watson had taken the two pieces of artil- 
lery in Gray's Inn Lane, (Bunhill Bow,) they were, in coming along, to 
attack all oil-ahope, gunsmiths' shops, and all other shops where they 
could find either combustibles or arms. They were to blockade all the 
passages &om Oray's Inn Lane to Great St. Giles's. There Thistlewood 
was to make his grand stand, with the two guns pointed in different di- 
rections. Young Watson was to leave him at St. Giles's, and proceed 
up Oxford Street, barricading the avenues on the right, and then they 
would have been barricaded on both sides. 

Where were the combustibles to be deposited ? Young Watson and I 
were directed to look out next morning for a house fit to lodge the com- 
bustibles in, between King Street and Portman Street barracks, so that 
there might be a ready communication to each. We were to take the 
house for an oil and colour shop, in order that there might be no suspicion 
in putting in the combustibles. Thistlewood said, ^' Never mind the 
price of the house ; take one at any price, as we never intend to pay for it." 

Was anything said about who else were to be appointed besides the six 
generals you have named ? Yes, it was agreed that we should appoint a 
committee of public safety. Thistlewood proposed that this should be 
done, in order that there might be a government ready to act after we got 
the better of the soldiers, or they joined us. The greater part of the 
names were proposed by the elder Watson and Thistlewood. Thistlewood 
desired the elder Watson to calculate how much it would come to, pro- 
vided the soldiers should choose to accept of the hundred guineas each 
rather than the double pay. He did so, and said it would come to about 
two mUUons ; but that he said would be nothing, as the national debt 
would be then wiped off. 

In answer to questions from the bench, on a subsequent day, relating 
to this part of the plot, Castle said : The money was to be paid when we 
got possession of the Bank ; that was settled at a consultation between 
Harrison, the two Watsons, Thistlewood, and myself. The whole notu 
k^ circulation' were to be destroyed^ and all payintntM were to he paid in 
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ccuh. It was agreed npon that we could find plenty of plate in the noble- 
men's houses, and we were to coin money, with the impression of a cap of 
liberty. The generals were to give an order for the value on Thistlewood. 
If the order was not accepted, the things were to be taken by force. 

Somerset House was to be our head-quarters 

Leaving the pikes, the conspirators, and plans of revolution, let us 
endeavour to catch a glimpse of Henry Hunt, who is to be chief orator 
at the SparFields meeting. To reach him we should first find Eiohard 
Garlile, who has not yet become the celebrated atheist. He is a journey- 
man tinsmith, working in Union Court, Holbom Hill. Here he is, in the 
shop of Messrs Mathews and Masterman. In person, Garlile is shorter 
than the height called middle stature ; he is broad in body, rotund in 
head, robust in health, florid in complexion, his speech the dialect of 
Devonshire ; the purport of his talk, the hard times, and injustice inflicted 
on working men by kings of nations and masters of workshops. While 
hammering and soldering his tins, he composes a complimentary acrostic 
on the name of Henry Hunt, and sends it to William Cobbett for insertion 
in the Political Register, Mr. Cobbett resents the indiscretion of a 
working man preferring to praise Hunt as a patriot instead of himself^ 
bj exposing the bad gi*ammar of the effusion. The tinman writes again, 
thih time a letter, not in praise of any one, but of bitterness against all 
ruling powers, from the Prince Regent and Earl of Liverpool, down to 
the foreman of the tinsmiths in Union Court. This he carries to the 
Independent Whig^ a popular journal of the time, whose editor rejecte 
it with the remark, '^ a half-employed mechanic is too violent." He pens 
another letter, and carries it to Covent Garden, with the purpose of 
presenting it to Mr. Hunt in person, at the Bedford Hotel. Heniy 
Hunt, gentleman patriot to the working classes, arrayed in blue dress- 
coat, white waistcoat, and el^ant top-boots, proud of his small feet and 
handsome figure, fluent in speech, narrow in intellect, needy in pocket, 
cunning in expedient, the engaged lion of the forthcoming SparFields 
meeting, is within the hotel, sipping his wine after a gentlemanly dinner. 
In a humour of haughty pride he sits, talking of '^ the starving people of 
England," and holding that people in greater contempt than perhaps any 
other man within low-water mark of the British Islands. The operative 
tinsmith outside, now aged twenty-seven all but a few days, who within 
the next three years will publicly and repeatedly blaspheme Almighty God, 
will publish and ssll the blasphemy, and defy the Attorney-General of 
England and the judges of the King's Bench to their face, stops now 
and doubts if he may take courage and enter this presence. For two hours 
he walks in Covent Gai'den Market, as he subsequently relates, doubting 
if he may presume to intrude on this idol of the working classes, the proud, 
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tribune Henry Hunt. When he has hesitated two hours, lie enters, and 
is a&onted for his presumption. 

In this sketch I have followed Mr. Garlile's own description, given me 
ahout 1833-34. At that time also I learned from other sources than 
Castle's own evidence, that he had spoken truth at Watson's trial in 
1817, about the conspiracy to subvert the army. 

If you would discover the region of Spa-Fields, go northerly through 
Glerkenwell, locality of shoemakers, watchmakers, working jewellers, and 
fancy cabinetmakers. On the western slopes between Sadler's Wells, 
Reservoir above, and Bagnigge Wells Road below, you find an intricacy 
of squares, crooked streets, and lanes, now densely peopled, and occupy- 
ing the ground which was SparFields, olden locality of archery butts, 
milk cows, buttercups and daisies, dances on the green, working men's 
assemblies, and a famed rural tavern called " Merlin's Cave." A thin 
corner public house, pinched for want of space, between two narrow 
streets, is the " Merlins Cave " of this day. 

On a chilly Thursday, 15th of November, 1816, many thousands of 
working and out-of->work men assembled in front of the '^ Old Merlin." 
That meeting being a success in respect of numbers, another, to be held 
on the 2d of December, was then designed, to give birth to the insurrec- 
tion. Harrison ceased to attend the secret committee. Hooper, a shoe- 
maker, and Keams, a tailor, took his place. The latter made great- 
coats to each of the conspirators, to hide their weapons. Friday, 29th 
November, the guns and sabres of Exeter 'Change, and large knives in 
the shops of the Strand, Fleet Street, and Cheapside, were estimated. 
Pistols and ammunition were purchased. On Sunday, Ist December, 
the elder Watson said his son James had brought great news : he had 
discovered that he could himself bring fifteen tfwwand men to join them, 
and that he knew where there were fifty thcusand stand of arms belong- 
ing to the East India Company. Thistlewood remarked that they must 
alter their plans ; and it was settled that Preston should collect as many 
thousands as possible in the morning, by going round to the public 
houses, giving intructions to their confidential Mends, and appointing 
them captains. Young Watson said, " All the old soldiers who are with 
us will want commissions : what are we to do with them ? " Thistlewood 
replied, *^ They must fight hard till they get the best of it." Castle was 
dirt>cted to go to London Bridge to meet the smiths, as being best known 
to that class of workmen ; and then to proceed to Tower Hill, where he 
was to meet young Watson and his party, then to attack the Tower. 
The pistols were then loaded, and the cockades prepared. A piece of 
white calico was patched upon their ensign, and this inscription written 
for it by Watson the elder, '' The brave soldiers are oar friends : treat 
them kindly." 
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The public meeting was advertised for one o^clock on 2d December ; 
but to avoid the presence of Hunt, the conspirators resolved to begin at 
twelve. Old Watson addressed the assembly in language not to be 
mistaken ; such as, ^' This day we are called upon to take other measures 
than to sign petitions, and England expects every man will do his duty." 

Young Watson, it must be conceded, though a fool was not a knave 
and a coward, who, like certain leaders of the Physical-Force Chartists — 
London and provincial — in 1848, exasperated the ingnorantly disaffect- 
ed mobs to violence, while they skulked out of danger themselves. He 
had resolved to challenge the hazards of insurrection in his own person. 
Succeeding his father in the waggon, he inflamed the people by talking 
of Wat Tyler, what Lord Mayor Walworth did to Tyler, and what Lord 
Mayor Wood should not do to him, Wat Tyler the younger. He came 
to a climax thus : — 

'^ If our old idiot Sovereign Lord the King, and his ministers, will 
not give us what we want, what then ? shall we not take it ? (cries of 
Yes.) Are you willing to take it ? (We are.) Will you go and take 
it ? (Yes.) If I jump down among you, will you follow me ?" (Cries of 
we will, and vehement cheering.) 

Thereupon he leaped from the waggon, his father, Thisdewood, and 
Hooper following ; lame Thomas Preston getting down by another man's 
assistance. Castle, as previously arranged, was in the vicinity of the 
Tower. " Seizing a tri-colour flag, (evidence of Dowling, reporter for 
Observer newspaper,) young Watson went out of the field at the head of 
the mob.'' After some collisions with constables, the current of the mob 
rolled through Clerkenwell to Smithfield. From thence one portion of 
it followed Thistlewood and the elder Watson, by Little Britain, direct 
for the Tower ; the other portion following young Watson through Cow 
Cross to plunder Beckwith's gun-shop in Skinner Street, Snow Hill. 
Arrived there, Hooper halted the mob two doors from Beckwith's house, 
and, pointing to it, said, " That is it : now, boys, do your duty." Inside 
were Edward Hone, shopman, John Roberts, apprentice, and Richard 
Piatt, a young man there on business. With a pistol in his hand, young 
Watson entered, and, stamping twice with his feet, exclaimed, " Arms I we 
want arms." Piatt laid hold of him with both hands, and demanded to 
know who he was. 

" He looked first at Mr.' Beckwith's shopman, (Piatt's evidence,) and 
then at me. He cocked his pistol and raised it, and was in the act of 
directing it against my breast, as I supposed. I remarked, from the turn 
of his hand, the direction it was to take ; I therefore struck out my left 
hand, wishing to catch the muzzle. Upon my doing so, he drew back the 
pistol from me ; then bringing it down to his side, shot me in the belly, 
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tbe ball entering about four inches firom ihe navel. He ran towards me 
again, and I, supposing the pistol might be double-barrelled, closed with 
him, and endeavoured to catch the pbtol a seeond time. I pressed him 
up in a comer against the bench, and he endeavoured to strike me with 
tbe butt-end of the pistol. I said to him, ' You have shot me. Why do you 
shoot me ? I am one of you.' I then exdaimed, ' Send for a surgeon.' 
The young man said, ^ I am a surgeon myself. ' " . . . • 

In CornhiD, Lord Mayor Wood, Alderman Shaw, and a young man 
named White, seized Hooper, and locked him and themselves within the 
area of the Eoyal Exchange. They sent to Gray's Inn Lane for a troop 
of hussars stationed there. The mob continued to plunder all the gun- 
nniths' shops in the way down the Minories, the incidents of attack not 
jgreatly dissmilar from those in Skinner Street. Thistlewood advanced 
to the railings on Tower Hill, and summoned a sentinel, at too great a dis- 
tance to hear what he said, to surrender; but Thomas Edmunds, private 
in the Coldstream Guards, being on the ramparts, heard him say, " Sol- 
diers, open the gates ; we will give you each two hundred guineas." Being 
called to parade, he heard no more. Thomas Darlington, a private, heard 
these words, and in addition, '^ double pay for life. We do not take the 
soldiers for enemies, but friends. You have been fighting for the rights of 
your country and you have no rights yourselves." John Haywood, a stock- 
jobber, saw Thistlewood at the railings. He wore a great-eoat and top- 
boots. He flourished his sword, and said to the soldiers on the ramparts 
that he would make the privates captains, and double their pay, in case 
they would come out and join the mob. 

An alarm of dragoons chaiging down the Minories, and the helter- 
skelter rush of the mob, caused Thistlewood to vanish. At half-past 
ox in the evening, he, with the two Watsons, Preston, and Castle, were 
in Watson's room, 1 Dean Street, Fetter Lane. Thistlewood said they 
were going into the country. He was now satisfied that the people were not 
ripe enough to act. At eleven o'clock that night, Charles Meyell, one 
of the horse-patroles, was on the road near Highgate, four miles from 
London ; he saw three men approaching, and, having heard of a robbery 
committed by footpads in Essex, said to them, " Gentlemen, I beg your 
pardon, where are you travelling to ?" On which one replied " To North- 
ampton." The patrole remarked that it was a late hour to start for North- 
ampton. He who had spoken held up a bundle to show that they were 
travellers ; in doing which, he exposed the butt-end of a pistol which he 
carried in the breast of his coat. The patrole seized it, and also the man, 
who proved to be the elder Watson, and called to some watchmen for 
assistance. Thistlewood and young Watson, the two companions, pre- 
sented and snapped their pistols at Meyell, but both missed fire. They 
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ran away, the patrole a^r them, leaving Watson in charge of two men. 
Hearing a scuffle, he returned and found all on the ground, one of the 
men tiying to wrench from Watson the blade of a sword with which he 
had attiicked them. 

On Monday, June 9, 1817, the elder Watson (his son not captured) 
was arrainged, with Thistlewood, Preston, and Hooper, on a charge of 
high treason. Watson's trial was taken first. He was vigorously de- 
fended by Mr. Wetheralland Sergeant Copley, as has already been stated. 
At the close of a trial which lasted eight days, Watson was acquitted, 
and the rest discharged from custody. The verdict acquitting Watson, 
and the discharge of the other pristiners, is reported to have been raptur- 
ously applauded by the multitude assembled in Palace Yard. The 
liberated men were conveyed to the house of a notorious enemy of the 
Bible and Christianity, in Wych Street, and there joined by Harmer, 
attorney for the defence, — who on that success founded the Weekly 
IXspatch, — ^WooUer, Sherwin, and other persons of similar sentiments. 

Thistlewood addressed the crowd from the window, saying, " My feel- 
ings have been much overpowered by being so suddenly set at liberty 
after the anxiety I'have experienced. I have tried to do my duty. My 
life shall be devoted to your cause." (Vehement cheers.) 

That life was soon after hazarded, and lost upon the scaffold, with the 
lives of several more, involved in the '* Cato Street conspiracy." 

The last thing heard of James Watson the younger, was, that he had 
^'retired on a competency'' derived firom the sale of atheistical and 
immoral books. • 

Yes ! there is money to be made at everything, but in serving the cause 
of truth and honor and the public well-being with unswerving fidelity. I 
have devoted my life to that cause ; and the result is that I am an exile, 
with my six cliildren, on the Hook of Quebec, father and children with* 
out a native land. 

Such is an abbreviated narrative of the attempt to seduce the gairifion 
of the Tower of London in 1816, which the counsellor-at-law of Quebec 
referred to as having heard of as a jest in some trial somewhere. These 
are the facts as they came out at the trial ; but in after years I learned 
that the progress made vdth the soldiers was more advanced and more 
dangerous than was then disclosed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

General— continued. Certificates from Manchester testifying to fidelity to 
h&rd work in Literature. Of exertion and pecnniary sacrifices in difPhsing a 
Humanized System of Political Economy. Functions of Political Economy. 
SomerrUle's National Wealth Tracts. Political Economy leares Protectlye 
Tariff to be determined by Local Wants and Legislatire Wisdom. 

Still I must prolong this introduction, in a land where I am a 
stranger, that others may bear testimony to the quality of labour which I 
have Yoluntarily performed in the service of public safety ; and to the 
oharacter which I earned in years of intense application, before my health 
gave way. This relates to industry, and fidelity to employers. 

LiTEBABY Certificate, No. 1. 

'* Examiner Office, 22 Market St., 

Manchester, 18th February, 1849. 

" Mt Dear Sir, — ^I lose not a moment in replying to your letter just 
reoeiyed. I can honestly say, and Mr. Ballantyne (chief editor) cordi- 
ally joins with me, that you never disappointed us in any work you 
undertook to perform for our paper. I was rather surprised that you 
was able to furnish us with the ' Letters from Ireland * [during the famine 
of 1846—47] in the undeviating, r^ular way in which we received them, 
oonsidering your distance from home, and the out-of-the-way districts 
into which you penetrated, and all the chance of remote posts ; not a 
letter but come to our office with unfailing punctuality. And this is true 
with regard to all the work done for us. Tour conduct was always 
strictly honourable, punctual, manly, and straightforward, and we feel 
at all times pleased to see you and converse with you. We often admired 
the power of application- and fertility of ideas which the large amount of 
work you were in the habit of doing prpved you to be master of. It 
gives us the utmost pleasure to bear this testimony to the industry and 
abilities of one whose writings will, we -are 9ure, survive when much that 
is contemporaneous with them will have been swept into oblivion. 

. . (Signed,) • Alexander Ireland.?' 

E 
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LiTBRART CeBTIFIOATE, No. 2. 

Circular of Alexander Ireland, Esq., oo-proprietor and manager of the 
Manchester Examiner and Times j 1850. 

Extract. 

'' I need not occupy your time in recounting the services which Mr. 
Somerville, in his various writings, hajs rendered to the public on ques- 
tions of financial science, commercial reform, and in disseminating 
sound views on other social questions ; nor in reminding you of the 
great personal exertions and sacrifices he has made in combatting the 
doctrines of the Physical-Force Chartists, and in exposing the delusive 
Land Scheme of Fergus O'Connor. Suffice it to say, that a good deal 
of the embarrassment under which he now labours has had its origin 
in his effort to spread in this district sound politico-economic views by 
means of National Wealth Tracts and other publicatigns, through which 
he has lost much valuable lime, which to him, as a liter«.ry man, is capital, 
besides contracting an amount of obligations which threatens to over- 
whelm him. 

" For your satisfaction, I may state, that during the bust three yean 
I have been intimately acquainted with Mr. Somerville, and can vouch 
for his untiring industry, perfect sobriety, and general frugal habits of 
•life." This being signed by " Alexander Ireland," was endorsed by the 
following : 

** We are acquainted with the circumstances detailed above, and 
'believe the statement to be a correct one." Signed, John Bright, M.P. ; 
George Wilson (churman of the late Anti-Com-Law League), Robert 
Hyde Gr^ (manufacturer, formerly M.P. for Manchester), William 
Rawson (now deceased, treasurer of the late Anti-Corn-Law League), 
Salis Schwabe (Manchester, German merchant, now deceased), Henry 
Ashworth and Edward Ashworth (manufacturers of Turton, near 
Bolton). A sum of about £60 was obtained by Mr. Ireland through 
that circular, and paid by him to one of my printers, a Quaker, who also 
xetained the entire impression of the work which he had printed. 

Some influential manufacturers objected to my system of Econo- 
rmic Science. They asked, '' What haa Political Economy to do with 
human happiness? Why subscribe money to assist our enemy ? Mr. 
Somerville tells our workers that the human being is the primary ele- 
laent in national wealth; that ^ the ministrations which exalt man's 
:«piritaal nature and purify Ids life are elements in the sum of public 
wealth.' This is a system of public nonsense. W^ should extinguish it 
while yet in the bud, ratJier than give Somerville fbnds to extend it^' 
And thfij aetod toeeidiii^y. The traotn wece oommenced thus in 1848 : 



To Belieoen in Political Bootumify -^ Somebvillis's I^ationai. 
Wealth Tracts are an -efibrt) hy One who has Whistled at the Ploughy 
to render Political Econoiay int^giUe and agreeable to those classes of 
^aocietj who know least of it,-^those who produce much and oonsume little, 
and those who oonsnme much and produce little. Though success will 
*4epend on thb manner in which this desirable task is executed, it will at 
first, to a considerable extent^ (almost entirely, at first,) depend on the 
{>ers<»nal interest which believers in Political Economy who do not them- 
^yes require teaching, may feel in it, to induce them to purchase these 
tracts for the use of their doubting neighbours, and eq>ecially for ihek 
own children and young people. 

To the Genercd Reader. — These tracts will cany the reader tihrough 
the green lanes into the meadows, the corn-fields, and the farm yards ; ovej^ 
the stiles, across the brooks, up the villages, through the church-yards \ 
Among the cottage houses, the wooded parks ; around the mansions j upon 
the railways and highways ; into the towns, the factories, workshops, sale- 
«hop6, warehouses, banks, docks, ships ; upon the rivers and the sea-tides , 
K>n shore again, into the mines ^ again among the ringing hammers, the 
clamouring looms, the heaving pistons, the world of wheels* and to the 
working man's town habitation, thence out to the green meadows to 
moralize on <3apital and labourN Each tract will be complete in it8el£ 

Literary Owtificats, No. 3. 

£Lettar from MajorwOeiMral Perronet Thompson, M.P. fer Bradford.] 

^' Blackheath, M^ 22, 1848. 

*' Bear Snt, — The plan of your Tracts is, of all possible ones, the best 
^culajted ^ .good. It gives you the opportunity of writing t^ontinually 
ou subjects of present interest^ and of supporting what may be proved to 
be novel and right, and correcting what may be wrongs You will thus 
find yourself occupying the place of a learner, as wdil as your readers. 
The ' Letters from Lrdand ' have placed you in a very high rank among 
IpoEticalaad economical writers 9 and ypur acquaintance with the thoughts 
jui4 feelings of the industrious classes gives assurance that your powers 
will be empfeyed for their advantage. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Iv Fwrohct Tmnamonh 



T^ Kr. SoaerviUe, sutbor o£ the Natimisl WeaKh Timela.'* 
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LiTERABT CSBTIFICATS, No. 4. 

[From John Bright, Esq., M.P. for MancheBterJ 

" LoKDON, May 29, 184». 

" Dear Sir, — I am very glad to learn that you are intending to bring 
out a Series of Tracts, by which you hope to make the principles of 
Political Economy familiar to the bulk of our population. I believe the 
upholding of those principles is of vital importance to aD classes in this 
country ; and that, if there be any one class which has a stronger interest 
in their observance than another, it is that most numerous portion of the 
people whose existence depends upon the reward, or wages, received for 
their daily labour. 

" If you succeed in convincing them that non-interference by law with 
labour and with prices, whether of labour or of other commodities, is the 
true policy both of government and of people ; and that the honest way 
to comfort and competence, and the only way which is open to the mil- 
Uons for whose instruction you writer is by industry, frugality, and 
freedom, you will have rendered a service of the greatest magnitude to 
your countrymen. 

'^ I hope your Tracts wUI have that wide circulation which I feel great 

confidence they will deserve, — and am, very truly yours, 

John Bright. 
To Mr. Alexander Somerville." 

• 

In the foregoing, Mr. Bright said : '' If you succeed in eonvinciog 
them (the workers) that non-interference by law with labour and with 
prices, whether of hhour or of other commodities, &c.'' In these words 
he confounded two very different things as one. He meant by labour 
the person^ — ^the personal health, life, and limb of the factory worker, ae 
well as the skill which brought forth the products of the spindle and 
loom at which the worker was employed. I separated the person of the 
worker from work and skill. 

This was the commencement of what may be called my economio 
heresy at Manchester. In the rise and progressive supremacy of the 
mill system in Lancashire and the West of Scotland, the sacrifice of human 
life has been too great in the face of a world of witnesses for the human 
being to be reckoned as a part of national wealth by miU^naster poli- 
ticians. Too many thousands, and tens of thousands, of displaced 
band-loom weavers havepined to death ; too many hundreds of thousands 
of short-lived mothers, in the seventy years of unrestricted hours of 
labour, have sta^ered diszy-headed among whiriing machinery, the 
milk ranniDg from their breasts as they tenderly touched and oared for 
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the lemoradess iron shanks and cranks, their nnsacUed habes, the while, 
left in cheerless homes, stupified by drug-<;ordiab and dropping into 
meroifnl graves, — graves always open, deep, wide, ready to receive the 
many thousands of £Mtory infant lives per annum, over the amount of 
baby deaths due to ordinary mortality. Too many millions of the off- 
ering of factory working mothers— fathers grown too big to be admitted 
to work — ^have been stupefied in brain and cramped in limb in their 
child-life to survive to adult ^e ; or, if surviving to be fitthers and 
mothers of a generation still lower in the descent of decrepitude, have 
died of old age at thirty-five, of extreme senility at forty. Too vast in 
magnitude was this hctorj sacrifice of human life in the ninety years of 
4X>tton milk, for the Manchester political ^^ Liberals,'' as they call them- 
selves, ^economists I dare not call them,) to admit the human being to be 
an element in public wealth. But Political Economy, elevated to a 
Oonservative Science, is severely Iqgical. It rebukes the Manchester 
^' liberals," who, in the presence of graveyards gorged with the factory 
dead, have remorselessly contended against legislation for protection of 
life and limb in factories and mines. Political Economy, severely logical, 
rebukes them, and recogniBes both the human being and the elements 
of human happiness as constituents and objects of public wealth. 

Political economy vitalized to a Conservative Science, teaches that 
Public Wealth comprises personal numbers, health, food, dothing, 
housing, furniture, industrial education, books, and all accessories to 
intellectual vigour and enjoyment; the ministrations which purify 
and exalt moral and spiritual life; the instruments and agencies of pro- 
duction, as tools, machinery, locomotion, exchanges, money, and credit. 
The latter so intimately related to the ministrations which purify and 
exalt moEal nature, that even the trade-mark on a bale of goods, the value 
of a bill of exchange, or of a bank-note, and the credit of a whole nation 
may be affected through conformity or neglect of those purifying ministra- 
tions. Security from enemies is another element in Public wealth, and 
«eciurity includes freedom to produce, to possess, to buy, to sell ; freedom 
£rom the foreign invader, from the domestic monopolist 

A nation's domestic production may be affected to temporary 
derangement, even to extinction, by the importation of commodities from 
foreign souzoea. Political Economy does not, under all or any circum- 
stances, teach the admission of foreign goods to the subversion of domestic 
production; nor does it forbid it It oonsigBS to the wisdom of 
government and legislation, the task ef judging whether the foreign import 
mil be a benefit er ;a disadvantage. If an article in common use be 
imported, society may derive a benefit through that article becoming more 
abnndantly supplied j but if a portion of the population be consigned to 
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penury^ and te Btteh deteriemtion er extinotioH as not to be awIaUe ftv 
national defence or other empreme exigency, Politieal Economy remindii 
the l^islator that the hvman being is the primary element in national 
wealth.. But the smuggler modifies all fiscal wisdom. Pr#teetien to* 
domestic manufacture ends soob' afber the profits ef the smuggler begin. 

Politieal Eeonemy is that eonservatiTe science which teaches how tor 
take lessons from matters of fact ; such as the depopulation of the High- 
lands of Scotland, the partial depopulation of Ireland, and the deteriora- 
tion of the cotton-working population of Britain below the physical 
standard of healthful life, the standard at whieh men can bear arms for 
publio defenee.. It takes cognizance of the startlii^ fact, t^at the anta- 
gonism between the masses of the working population and the owners oT 
accumulated capital in Britain has been so pestilent, that the workers- 
could not, in soxoe of their years of sufiering, haye been safely trusted 
with arms, nor trained to their use for publio deduce. But Political 
Economy at once offers redress by teaching, not alone how weakh may be- 
produced and accumulated,, but hoW difPused m abundance to all who* 
produce and earn it. It will be my duty and delight in some chapter 
near the dose of this volume to show how wealth is to be diffused 
wiUiout offence to equity, and hew harmony is to be established and 
sustained between capital and labour; therefore by what process the 
working multitudes of such a country as Britain may be safely entmsledl 
with arms and benefiioially traiuedfS:u: natlomil de&noe.. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Qnarterlj Reyiew of Jaly, 1859. Account of Edinburgh riots of 1831, by Miss 
Fraser Tytler. Anthor's account of the same in a former work. His position 
as a worHhg man in 1831. An incident of the previous year in a stone quarry. 
HiB Tindieation of the rights of labourers against the tyranny of stone masons, 
fie meets his fellow stone-hewer of 1830 on the ruins of Goldingham Priory, 1867. 

In a previous chapter, the Quarterh/ Review of July, 1859, was alluded 
to as having su^ested an immediate disposal of the Quebec charges of 
sympathy or complicity with " Radical mobs and their ezcessea.'^ The 
article " Invasion of En^nd " had led my hungry spirit to the old 
Quarterly. 

Being there, its fragments from a biography of Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
Scottish historian, presented a subject to which this book is related. 
Hiss Ann Fraser Tytler, sister of the historian, has described the political 
riots of April 4, 18B1, which occurred at Edinburgh. I depicted the 
same twelve years ago in the Autobiography of a Working Man, as the 
first popular tumults which I had witnessed, and which, occurring shortly 
before I entered the Scots Greys as a recruit, h&d given a tone to my 
thoughts by which I have been eyef since governed. 

The account written by Miss Fraser Tytler may be read with mine. 
The two opening sentences of the Quarterly Reviewer, and some remarks 
of the Lady-writer, point to the political riots of that dine as to indexes 
of convulsion which were not far removed from revolution, — a fact that 
I also assert of the whole Reform era, 1831 and 1832. I assert, how- 
ever, that in May, 1832, Revolution with all its appalling sequences had 
arrived^ and Uiat I, under God, alone averted its horrid presence. 

Of Hhe historian, the Reviewer says : — 

*' He returned to Edinburgh to find troublous times. Here is a little 
bit of history as important in its way to us, and as pregnant with conse- 
quences, if we could see them all, as events of higher dignity and antiquity. 
The painter is Miss Ann Fraser Tytler : — 

'In December, 1830, there was a change of Mmistiy, Brougham being 
made Lord Chancellor, and Lord Grey, Premier. All the Whigs 
eame in. My brother lost his office, and in consequence was obliged to 
let his house. It was fortunate he was beginning to gain by his works. 
He had then just completed in ten weeks his first volume of the Scottish 
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Worthies. He was also going on with his History of Scotland, whicli 
was so highly thought of^ that he had at that time applications from yarious 
quarters to ^undertake new works. But those were gloomy times; and 
the disorderly state of the lower ranks was becoming quite alarming* 
On the 4th April, 1831, shameful riots took place in Edinburgh, and 
my brother was in much alarm for the safety of his wife, who had been 
confined only a few days before. 

' The second reading of the Bill for Parliamentary Reform having 
been carried by a majority of only one in the House of Commons, the 
friends of this measure instigated the people to illuminate. The 
magistrates at first refused, but afterwards weakly yielded to the solici- 
tations of the mob ] and the consequence was that the Tories had scarcely 
a pane of glass left in their windows. Ours were completely smashed. 
The yelling was tremendous, and the crashing of the windows was so 
great, that we thought every moment that it was the street-door they 
were forcing. Then, as they moved on, the shout fVom a thousand 
voices of " Now for the other Ty tiers," carried dismay to our hearts; and 
the houses of both my brothers, and also of my uncle, Colonel Tytler, 
shared the same fate. Such a spirit of disorder was abroad that even the 
houses of the other party were not respected. Joseph Bell had 102 panes 
of glass broken. Their fury at all of the name of Dundas was unbound- 
ed. Mr. James Dundas, St Andrew^s Square, was dying at the time. 
His daughters had bark laid before the door, the bell tied up, and even 
the house illuminated ; but all would not do. In vain the man stationed 
at the door warned the mob that a dying person was in the house. They 
only shouted the louder, and battered every pane of glass in their fury, 
even in the sick man's chamber. The same scene was acted in Mehrille 
Street also. Mr. William Bonar lay in the same state of danger. With 
both the agitation was so great as to produce delirium, and both died 
the following night. Many said we were on the brink of a revolution. 
Nothing was talked, read, or thought of, but those subjects.' 

Somerville's account of the same occurrences. Auto., p. 118, ed. 1854 : 

*' The majority of one for the second reading of the Reform Bill was 
celebrated throughout the kingdom by a mixtnie of illumination and 
darkness, lighted windows and broken glass, bell-ringing and prohibiticHi 
of bell-ringing, by rejoicing and rioting strange to behold and still more 
strange to think upon. There abounded in all extravagance the Liberal 
joy that Reformers were triumphant, associated with the most resolute 
tyranny to compel Anti-Reformers to put on signs of rejoicing when 
they felt no joy. 

Iq Edinbuigh the Lord Provost, as head of the city magistracy, and 
the rest of the Anti-Reform corporation, were solicited by the inhabitants 
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to prookdm a general illumination. They refoBed ; but seeing, as evening 
approadied, the general preparations jfor a display of light, and observing 
the threatening aspect of the street multitade, they assented, and proclaim- 
ed accordingly. To many honseholders, willing to be gnided by 
ihem and by them only, the published authority came too late. They 
knew nothing of it and remained in darkness. Others deep in political 
grief at the majority of one, resolved to keep their houses in gloom and 
to sit within and mourn. Unfortunately for those of darkness and sorrow 
who lived in Heriot Row and Abereromby Place (spacious lines of first- 
dass houses fronting the macadamized roadway newly laid with loose 
stones and the Queen Street Gardens with their iron railings), the Lord 
Provost lived there. Stones were thrown. His glass was broken. The 
sound of crashing glass and facility of obtaining missiles to throw whetted 
the appetite of the ten-thouaand-headed mobj a little taste of window- 
breaking to it being not unlike a little taste of worrying to the wild beast. 
And so to the work of destruction the mob rolled like a sea, and roared 
like storms upon rocks and seas. It proclaimed itself the enemy of 
Anti-Reformers and of glass. Like tides about Cape Wrath where 
contrary winds meet conflicting currents, ibis human sea, storm risen, 
rounded the Royal Circus, Moray Place, Queen Street, Charlotte Square, 
St. Andrew's Square, through the prolonged streets which unite the 
western and eastern boundaries of the New Town ; and, with wrath where 
it flowed and wreck where it ebbed, bore upon its surf ihe seaweed that 
knew not whither it was carried. 

I was a piece of the seaweed. I was now for the first time tossed 
upon the waves of a popular commotion. At the beginning there was a 
pleasing sensation of newness. Even the first sound of breaking glass 
was not unmusical. Combativeness and destruetiveness were charmed. 
But as the stones went dash and the glass fell smash ; while crash came 
the window-frames ; dash, smash, crash, from nine o'clock to near mid- 
night, reflection arose and asked seriously, sev«?ely, what this meant. 
Was it Reform ? was it popular liberty ? 

Many thousands there may have asked themselves such questions as 
I addressed to myself ; yet still the cry was, Up with Reform light ; 
down with Tory darkness. And uiiilluminated Tories, master and 
servants, male and female, aged and young, even infimt Tories in their 
mothers' arms, came to the windows with lighted candles, all they had 
in their houses, twinkling feebly on the face of night to let the mob see 
that Toryism could smile, was joyful ; happy, very happy, at the advent 
of Reform and the majority of one. 

But those signs of truce came too late. Reform would hold no 
truce untQ Anti-Refi)rm windows were broken." 
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8aoh was my aooonnt <^ the first " Badioal mob snd its exoesses" 
which I had seen ; a description written and published twelve yean ago. 
Does' it indicate sympathy with the excesses of that mob ? 

The next paragraph of that book, shows that if I did not sympathise 
with " Badund mobs and their excesses/' I had not the same motiyeB 
fbr political grief which the Edinbnr;^ Tories had ; driven out of ]^aoe, 
as they were in 1830, by Whigs who had not tasted public emolument 
fi)r the space of forty-seven years, the brief bite of the year 1806 
excepted. 

'^ As the wages of six shillings a week (in Inverleith Nurseiy Gkrdens) 
gave me nothing to buy clothes after victualling myself for seven days 
and procuring books, stationery, and other things which were neces- 
sary for the tasks of study which I had set myself, I asked leave to 
go firom the Nurseiy at the beginning of August to the Berwickshire 
hnrvest, obtained leave for a month, and with six other men left Edin- 
burgh on the 3d of August to go to St. James's fair at Kelso, forty 
miles distant^ to be hired as shearers." 

Of that nursery ground which I had entered as a labourer eight 
months before, but with the hope of learning arboriculture as a profession, 
it was written in another paragraph of the Autobiography, when indeed 
I had no forecast of a necessity to give proofs of my personal character 
among strangers in Quebec in the year 1859, p. 117: 

'^ To me individually the employers, father and sons, were just and 
even kind. When I was about to leave them finally (the end of harvest 
and my return to Edinbuigh giving no hope that I could straggle 
longer on six shillings a week), the elder Mr. Dickson gave me a written 
testimonial of character, which, considering what other men said of hm, 
suiprised me. He was accused of saying less in favour of his gardeners 
than they deiserved : of me he wrote that I wto steady, indefatigable in 
study, always at hand when wanted, and ever willing and obedient. 
I knew he could say nothing to the contrary, yet hardly expected him to 
say so much." 

And another paragraph describing my manner of life at that very time 
when reflection was shocked with ^'Eadical mobs and their excesses," is 
as follows : 

*^ We lived meagrely in the bothy ; oatmeal porridge, of small measure 
and strength, in the moi'ttings, with sour dock, a kind of rank butter- 
milk peculiar to E<finl>urgh ; potatoes and salt, occasionally a herring, for 
dinner; sour dook and oatmeal for supper. We never had butcher's 
meat, and seldom any bread. To have ei^yed even enough of this food 
would have required all my wages. But I confined mys^ to four 
shillings, occasionally to three and sixpence per week for food: the 
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Temainder I expended 6n books, stationery, newspapers, and postage of 
letters. Postage was a beavy tax at that time to persons wlio like me 
took pleasure in writing. My washing was sent to Thriepland Hill to 
iny mother and sister, thirty miles distant, by the carrier. I have not 
ibr so many months at any time of my life snared so mndi from hunger 
and philosophy as then. I devoted much time, frequently sitting up half 
the night, or rising at daybreak in the summer mornings, to reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and other studies." I had before then read Plutarch 
and most English translations of the dassics, from which I derived a 
proper horror of individual tyrants and of the mobs of ancient times. 

It may be a pardonable offence, if one at all, should I here state, that 
the natural impulse to serve other people, or vindicate a principle affect- 
ing general interests, irrespective of personal consequences, was as strong 
in my younger life of rude labour, as subsequently in the literature of 
Political Economy, and in the seasons of national peiil, or intermediately 
in my military enthusiasm to maintain order and be a leader of comrades 
in the deadly coiiflict of battle. For the space of a year and a half before 
going to that Edinburgh nursery, I had been earning the wages of a 
labourer in stone quarries. I^he locality was the seaeoast where 
Berwickshire and East Lothian verge. This passage from the AutoJnogra- 
phy of a Working Man may also be read in connection with that from 
the Quarteriy Review which told how Mr. Tytler was affected by the 
advent of Grey, Brougham, and the Whigs to power. — ^Auto., p. 110. 

" One bleak day in November, 1830, the wind strong fit>m the north 
and the sea rolling heavily on the rocks at the P&ndoooot quarry, where 
twenty or more of us Were wedging otit Mocks of stone to be conveyed 
to the Cove, two miles distant, by sea, a^mall boy was observed standing 
behind us shivering in the cold. As he did not speak, one of the men, 
after a time, inquired What he wanted. He replied that, ' Mary Lowe 
had sent him to Sandy Somerville with a newspaper, but he did not 
know which was him ; and he was to take it back when we had read it. 
They had read it at Mary Lowe's at Linkheads, and were nearly a' fi>u 
already, they were so glad of the news.' 

Hearing which, the quarrymen and masons agreed t6 get under shelter 
and see what the news might be which the visitors at Mrs. Lowe's roadside 
'public' were getting *fou' about. On opening the paper, we saw 
in bold letters some such heading as this : * Tories driven ft^m power at 
last ! Glorious triumph fbr the people t Benry Brougham, Lord High 
tJhanoellor of England; Earl Grey, Prime Minister.' " 

They of our number who knew least of politics, knew enough to uVi- 
derstand that '^ Tories driven from power " meant the discomfiture of the 
fialls of IhingliBs, who ruled over our country side, the Ihindas fiunily, and 
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otber lawyers and plaoemen, to whom, for fifty years, broad Soodand 
Iiad been an ezelnsive pasturage. We did not indeed refleet that the 
lean kine, a hungry herd of Whigling lawyers, who in Scotland thrust them.- 
selves into the oomfortable stalls of the cosy old Tories, could not, by any 
possible operation of interchanges and quarrel, do the working multitude 
a potatoe's worth of good. But youth is always generous and joyous. 
We took off hats and caps, and, loud above the north wind and the roaring 
sea, shouted " Henry Brougham, forever I^' At that time we knew little 
of Earl Ghrey. His career, as opponent of the Tories, was before our 
time. As Prime Minister he was then only on the threshold of power. 

<< We were not unprepared to hear such news as that. A previous 
newspaper informed us that Sir Henry Pamell had made a motion for 
inquiry into the expenditure of the Civil List ; that the Anti-Beform 
Government, of which the Duke of Wellington was head, had opposed 
the motion, were defeated, and had resigned; and that Earl Grey, a 
Beformer, had been summoned to form a government. We had charged 
Mrs. Lowe to send us the earliest newspaper which brought the next 
result. We read the list of the new ministry. Some of the names were 
unknown to us, and some £uniliar names that we thought should have 
been there were omitted, that of Hume especially. One and all thought 
it wrong that Joseph Hume should not be a member of the new govern- 
ment. We were uninformed as to party connections and differences, 
ignorant of the atomic nature of some politicians, the gregarious nature 
of others." 

Such were the circumfitances under which the outgoing of the Tories 
and incoming of the Whigs became known to me. I was as ill-informed 
about party movements then as I have been regardless of them ever since. 
Then, as at any time subsequently, when opportunity has served, or 
when a cause has seemed to demand that the opportunity should be made, 
I have demanded that political cries should become facts and lead to 
beneficial results. Beverting to the Auto., p. 112, 1 extract the following 
in proof of this : 

" The stone-masons were intolerable tyrants to their labourers. Each 
mason hewer had a labourer aUotted to his block of stone to do the 
rougher work with a short pick, technically to scutch it. When the 
tide was out I, with other quarrymen, wedged and raised out the pon- 
derous blocks of rock from their primeval bed. When the tide displaced 
us we scutched with the mason hewers ; I preferring to be with my intel- 
ligent friend, Alexander Forsyth, ' Aliok,' aa he was familiarly called. 
One day, when we had read in the newspapers a great deal about the 
tyranny of the Tories, the tyranny and haughty pride of the aristocracy 
in general, and some masons had^ as usual, been loud and vehement in 
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denonnoing tyrants and tyranny, and crying ' Down with them forever/ 
one of them took an instrument of his work, a wooden straightedge, and 
strack a labourer with it over the shoulders. Throwing down my piek, 
I turned upon that mason ; told him that so long as I was about those 
works I would not see a labourer struck in such manner without ques- 
tioning the mason's pretended right to domineer over his assistant. ^ You 
exclaim against tyranny/ 1 continued : ' you are yourselves tyrants, if any 
olass or order of men be.' The mason whom I addressed replied that I 
liad no business to interfere, as he had not struck me. ' No/ said I, 
or you would have been in the sea by this time. But I have seen 
labourers who dared not speak for themselves, knocked about by you or 
by others. By every mason at these works, here and at the Gove, I have 
seen labourers ordered to do things, and compelled to do them, which no 
working man should order another to do, far less have power to compel 
him to do. And I tell you it shall not be.' 

The labourers gathered around me ; the masons conferred together. 
One, speaking for the rest, said he must put a stop to this : the privil^es 
and trade-usages of masons were not to be questioned by labourers. 
Further, that I must submit to such reproof or punishment as they 
might think proper to inflict, or leave the works ; if not, they would leave 
the works. The punishment hinted at was to be held over a block of 
stone, head and arms kept down on one side, feet on the other, while the 
mason apprentioes should, with aprons knotted hard, whack the offender. 
I said, that, so far from submitting to reproof or punishment, I would 
carry my opposition much further. ' Tou have all talked about parliar 
mentaiy reform,' I said. ',We have denounced the exclusive privileges 
of the anti-reformers. I shall begin reform where we stand.' I demanded 
that, when a mason required to have his block turned over and called 
labourers to do it, they should not put hands to it unless he assisted. 
The mason hewers laughed. That further, if one of them struck a 
labourer at his work, the labourers as a body should do nothing for that 
mason afterwards. They again laughed derisively. And further, when 
we went to a public house to be paid, the masons should not be cd titled 
to any room they preferred, or to the one room of the house, while the 
labourers were left outside the door. In everything we should be their 
equals except in wages ; that we have no right to expect. 

The masons continued their derision. It was against the laws of their 
body to have their privileges discussed by a labourer. . They could not 
suffer it. I must instantly submit to punishment for my presumption. I 
rejoined that I was a quarryinan, not a mason's labourer ; that as such their 
trade-rules gave them no power over me. They scouted that argument, 
taking it as an indication of fear. They asserted that wherever masons 
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veT6 at work they were superior to all else^ and their privil^ea were not 
to be questioned. 

I asked if the outrage of a mason striking hb assistant labourer waa 
not to be questioned. They replied that by their own body it might| 
upon complaint from the labourer ; but in this case the labourer waa 
nsolent to the mason, and the latter had a right to chastise him. They 
demanded that I should at once cease tq argue the question, and submit, 
before it was too late, to whatever punishment they might choose to inflict. 

Upon hearing this, I put myself into a defensive attitude, and cried, 
^ Let me see who lays hands on me.' No one approaching, I continued: 
' We have been reading in the newspapers the digcustdons and outcries 
for reform, and been told how much has been gained in past times by 
one person making a resolute stand at the right nwment We have only 
this day seen in the newspaper a warning to the aristocracy and the anti- 
reformers that another John Hampden may arise. Come on he who 
dares ! I shall be Hampden to the tyranny of stone masons. 

None offered to lay hands on me. One said they had better let Uie 
affair rest where it was ; others assenting, we resumed work. 

Had it been summer, when building was brisk, the masons wopld 
either have dismissed me from employment or ha.ve declined to work 
themselves. It was January, and deep winter : they could only 
threaten. 

On resuming work with Alick Forsyth at his stone, he and I discussed 
the subject privately. He admitted that for a mason to chastise his 
labourer was wrong ; but insisted that stone masons having trade regula- 
tions, were bound to maintain them without submission to have them dis- 
cussed by any other body of men, not even by labourers who might be 
subjected to the injustice of those rules. He refused to see an analogy 
between the questions of labourers protesting against the ezdusivism of 
stone masons and that of the unenfranchised classes complaining of the 
exclusive privil^es of the boroughmongers. I insisted that stone masons 
at least^ had no excuse for demanding reform of exclusive privileges held 
by the aristocracy and gentry of the close boroughs, until they reformed 
their own trade syst^n." 

Seventeen years passed between the occurrence of that incident, and 
its publication in the book already named. Ten years after that publi- 
cation, namely in the summer of 1857, 1,, having returned to Scotland 
in the previous autumn, discovered my former friend, Alexander Forsyth, 
Ht Goldin^ham in Berwickshire. I had not seen him since we hewed 
together in the quarry. Though both were twenty-seven years older and 
advanced beyondthe halfway house of life, we became young again, sitting 
where my mother's ancestors, the Pe Orkneys, a race of S^ kings, lay 
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bnried in the ruins of Goldingbam Priory. There I found him at work 
with mallet and chisel, — a new reproduction of Old Mortality. He 
brought up the incident I haye just related, and told me that since it had 
appeared in print, people sometimes inquired of him '' What sort of chap 
was that Sandy i^omerville before he took to making books." And to 
his own inquiry of what had I done in seven-and-twenty years, I repeated 
what he partly knew, that my whole life in that space of time had been 
a repetition of my defence of the labourer in the Pandoocot quarry. I 
bad always somebody's cause in hand, and, as a natural result, wa« not 
richer, though, upon the whole, it was a life of satisfaction, at times of 
exalted joy. I had saved Birmingham ^m massacre in 1832, and took 
the punishment of others on myself. If I did not save the throne and 
House of Lords from the vengeance of a sword-smitten people, I saved 
both from a heavy and abiding curse. By the influence thus obtained, 
I bad saved a cabinet minister from assassination, and London from 
convulsion, in 1834. I had saved the excited Chartists from destruction, 
and executive power from the ill fame of destroying them, in 1837, 1839, 
1842, and 1848. I had disarmed a thousand angry mutineers in Spain. 
The effect of my vindication of certain wronged fiirmers in Ireland was 
perhaps more remarkable than any of these, as we shall see hereafter. 

I have said the Orkneys, descendants of Sea kings, my maternal ances- 
tors, lie in that ruin of Coldiugham Priory. I know little of their history, 
except by tradition. My father was a native of the parish of Muckart in 
Perthshire, born to field labour ; my mother of Ayton in Berwickshire, 
born to a like fortune. I was their eleventh child. Heavy care and 
ceaseless work brought permature decay on my father. His wages in 
all my recollection were never above seven shillings a week. When I 
grew to manhood I found myself old as a worker, — I hardly knew when I 
did not work, even when a child, — ^my education defective, no trade 
acquired, and no strong hand to lay hold of mine. The reader has seen 
me in the Edinburgh garden-nurseries. Vexed at my poor prospects, I 
enlisted in the army. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Story of mj enlistment in the Scots Greys. Edinbargh to Brighton. 

I know not whetiier to call it a chance of good or evil for myself, but 
a chance of grave import to the British nation it tnrned ont to be, which, 
on a day late in the autnmn of 1831, brought me in contact with William 
Niven, a Dublin Irishman. 

I songht not him ; nor sought he me. We met in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh. His friends, who sent a small monthly remittance of cash 
from Dublin to maintain him in the bothy of the Inverleith Nursery, 
in addition to the wages he received there, had refused his request to 
augment the allowance, and he resolved to stay no longer in the nursery. 
This resolution arose chiefly &om a suspicion, well founded, as it turned 
out, that he had been deceived as to his parents ; and that they were in a 
condition far superior to confining him to the allowance of twenty shil- 
lings a month to help his six shillings a week in a nursery, or even to 
enforce upon him the humble profession of a gardener. He now resolved 
to be a soldier. He told me his troubles, and I told him mine. We re- 
mained together several days, and much to his satisfaction I at last agreed 
to go with him to have ''just a conversation, if nothing more," with Cor* 
poral Anderson of the recruiting party of the 2nd, or Royal North British 
Dragoons, the regiment popularly known as the Scots Greys. I had, 
however, made up my mind to more than a conversation with the cor- 
poral. Indeed, the only hesitation I felt about enlisting as a soldier was as 
to the regiment I should choose. In Scotland, young men smitten with 
military ambition, and gifled with not less than five feet ten inches of 
upright bulk, talk vauntingly of the '^Greys "-, of the horses with long tails ; 
of scarlet coats, and long swords, the high bearskin caps and the plumes of 
white feathers encircling them in front, the blue over-alls with the broad 
yellow stripes on the outside, the boots and spurs, the carbines slung at the 
saddle side, the holster pipes and the pistols, the shoulder belts and the 
pouches with ammunition, and, in the wet or in the wintry wind, the long 
scarlet cloaks flowing from the rider's necks to their knees and backward 
on the grey chargers, whose white tails wave with them behind, — of these 
they talk proudly, and depicture in their inward vision the figures of them- 
selves thus acooutered and mounted, the grey chargers pawing the earth 
beneath them, snifBing the battle firom afar, the trumpets sounding, the 
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aqnadroDB obarging, Napoleon's oolumnB broken by tbe cbarge, their 
ohaige, witb Napoleon exiled, and Europe at peaoe I Tell the young 
Sootaman wbo recites the glories of his favourite Greys while he rests 
on the harvest field with listening shearers around, or when he listens in 
the charmed crowd in the village smithy to the veteran who is the vil- 
lage smith now, but who was a farrier in the raiment once, that the Greys 
did not do the whole of Waterloo ; that they did 710/ win all nor any of 
" Lord WalKnton's " battles in the Peninsular war, in so much as they 
were not in the Peninsula j that the Highland regiments were not the 
regiments *^ ahoays in front of Wallinton's battles '' : tell the young 
Scotsman, or the old one either, the historical truth, that the 42nd 
Highlanders were not slain at Quatre Bras, on the 16th of June, through 
their impetuous bravery, but through the irregularity of their movements, 
whereby, in forming square to receive cavalry, two companies were shut 
out and Mvered by Marshal Ney and the French dragoons : tell him that 
more reports were circulated in the great war with France, setting forth 
the superior achievements of the Scotch raiments — those reports still ex- 
isting in tradition — ^through the Scotch soldiers being nearhf all able to 
vrrite letters to their friends, while very few of the English or Irish soldiers 
oould do so, there being then no parochial echods in England or Ir^ 
land as there were in Scotland : — tell the young Scotsman at the smithy 
door all or any of these things, especially the last, that it was the writing 
quite as much as the fighting of the Scotch regiments which distinguished 
them, and he will tell you that you are no Scotchman ; that you are not 
worthy of having such regiments as the " Heelant Watch '^ (42nd), or 
the " Gallant Greys." This was proved to have been true by the let> 
ters of all soldiers, English and Irish, as well as Scotch, fix)m the Crir 
mean war in 1854-55. Schools are multiplied ; every r^ment has a 
sobool ; hence the abundant literature of the ranks now a days. 

At that epoch of my life to which I have now brought you, I had 
read enough of modem history to know that Englishmen and Irishmen 
were as much respected in the army as Scotchmen ; and I had heard 
enough from old soldiers to know, that, having a fair education in writing 
aikd account-keeping, I dliould have a better chance of promotion in a 
regiment of Engli^ or Irish, where few men could write, than in an 
exclusively Scottish regiment, where almost every man was a writer or 
acoouutant. Still there vfm the charm of the Greys* being Scottish, 
with their fame for deeds of gallantry. 

William Niven had seen them in Dublin, and, having a natural 
disposition to be charmed vrith the picturesque, was charmed with them. 
He knew where, in Edinburgh High*Street, to enquire for the corporal ; 
and having inquired, we found him in his lodgings, up a great many 
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Btairs, I do not know bow many, stretched on bis military cloak, on his 
bed« He said be was glad to see anybody up stairs in bis little place, 
now tbat tbe regimental order bad come oat against moustacbios ; for 
since be bad been ordered to sbave bis off, bis wife bad sat moping at 
tbe fireside reusing all consolation to berself and all peace to bim. '' I 
ba'e bad a weary life o't," be said plaintively, '^ since tbe order came oat 
to sbave the upper lip. Sbe grat tbere, — I'm sure sbe grat as if ber 
beart would ba'e broken, wben sbe saw me tbe first day witboot the 
moustacbios." 

Having listened to tbis, and beard its confirmation from tbe lady ber- 
self, as also a bint tbat tbe corporal bad been lying in bed balf tbe day, 
wben be sbould bave been looking out for recruits, for eacb of wbom be 
bad a payment of 10s., we told bim we bad come to offer ourselves as re- 
cruits. He looked inquisitively, and said if we ^^ meant it " be saw 
nothing about us to object to ; and as neither seemed to bave any beard 
from which moustacbios might grow, he could only congratulate us on 
the order that had come out against them, as we should not have to be 
at the expense of burnt cork to blacken our upper lips, to be uniform 
with those who wore hair. The order, however, was soon after rescinded ; 
and hair upon tbe upper lip for those who had it, burned cork upon the 
skin for those who had no hair, were once more tbe regimental order. 

We assured the corporal we were in earnest, and did mean to en* 
list. Whereupon be put tbe formal question, " Are you free, able, and 
willing to serve bis majesty. King William the Fourth ?" But there was 
a bitch : two shillings were requisite to enlist two recruits, and there was 
only one shilling. We proposed that he should enlist one with it, and 
tbat tbis one should lend it to him to enlist tbe other. But bis wife 
would not bave tbe enlistment done in that way. Sbe said, '' That would 
not be law ; and a bonny thing it would be to do it without it being law. 
Na, na," sbe continued, '^ it maun be done as tbe law directs." Tbe 
corporal made a movement as if be would take us with bim to some 
place where be could get another shilling ] but sbe thought it possible tbat 
another of tbe recruiting party might share the prize and take one 
of us, or both ; so sbe detained bim, shut tbe door on us, locked it, to<^ 
the key with ber, and went in search of the requisite king's coin. Mean- 
while, as Niyen was impatient, I allowed bim to take precedence and have 
tbe ceremony performed with tbe shilling tben present On tbe return 
of tbe corporal's wife, who, though younger than be in years, seemed an 
'' older soldier/' I also became tbe king's man. 

Next day we were taken before tbe garrunn surgeon in Edinburgh 
Castle. I was called in first, stripped, and examined as to soundness 
of the internal system, limbs, and eyeaigbt; was ordered to walk fiui 
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and slow, and to put my body into different positions of difficulty. The 
result was a certificate declaring me fit for service. 

Niven followed, and was similarly examined ; but came out declared 
unfit for serrice. He was greatly chagrined, and did not recover his 
spirits so long as I saw him. In the coarse of a few days he went to 
Glasgow, and enlisted for one of the r^ments of foot guards. There 
the medical inspector passed him without difficulty. He joined his re- 
^ment m London, was drilled, promoted to be a corporal, and soon after 
discovered that^ through one of those remarkable incidents which make 
*^ truth strange, — stranger than fiction," his nearest, if not dearest relat- 
tive, whom he had never known, and whose real condition in life he had 
never been correctly told of, commanded that rc^ment of guards ! He 
was at once discharged from it, and provided with a good outfit to Canadi^ 
and the promise of patronage if he remained there and did not re- 
turn home. But the ship he sailed in never reached Canada. It was 
wrecked on the western coast of Ireland, and he, with some of the crew 
and passengers reached Cork, the others being lost. Money was sent to 
Cork to fit him out again. He took the money, but declined the Atlantic 
voyage, and returned to Scotland. I saw him several years ago, and 
heard all these and other particulars from him ; but know little of his sub- 
quent history ; nor is it within my present design to digress far into the 
memoirs of second parties. 

Within a few hours of being certified fit for service by the medical in- 
spector, I was attested before one of the city magistrates. The r^- 
ment was quartered at Brighton, the course of journey to which was from 
Edinburgh to Leith Harbour ; from that, five hundred miles by sea to 
London, and from London fifty miles, through Surrey and Sussex, to 
Brighton, Several recruits were proceeding to their respective regiments 
by way of London, but only another and myself to the Scots Greys, 
This other was Andrew Ireland, a cabinet maker, from Jldinbuigh. A 
youth from the labour of the plough and the spade, in the parish of Gar- 
vald Kirk, in my native county, named William Tait, enlisted with the 
Greys a few days after me, but was rejected for being half an inch under 
the standard of that time, five feet ten inches. He was young and pro- 
mised to grow an inch or two more, still they would not have him : a 
Buocession of years of low wages and little employment had given them 
as many men as they required. He enlisted into the Boyal Artillery, 
joined the 4th battalion, and became one of the best non-commissioned, 
officers of the service. 

A staff-sergeant from Edinburgh took charge of all the party to London. 
We embarked in a sailing smack called the EagU, During nine or ten 
days and nights^ the sea being moderate, I stood in the forecastle and had 
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waking dreams, or lay among the storm-sails in the galley, and had other 
dreams, some sleeping, some waking, there being bnt little differenee 
between them. Several songs or farewells were began, and two or three 
reached a kind of finish. One that took the lead of the rest began, — 

** 0, speed thee, speed thee, Eagle ship, 
And bear me fast away 1 
For/' &c., kc.f kc. 

Bat the Eagle carried as into fogs, and next into contrary winds, and 
began to heave and roll, nntil she heaved all the poetry out of my head, 
and rolled sonl and body into the bottom of the galley, with the cook's 
kettles^ sailors' lockers, and other " raw recroits" ; they sometimes above 
me, I sometimes above them ; occasionally the sea pouring down the 
hatchway over all, and all of us at onee floundering in the water of the 
interior, which drowned out the fires, and left no dry spot to lie upon^ 
perch upon, or cling to. One of the sailors, afterwards captain of a Leith 
trader, and subsequenUy drowned in the Thames at London, had been 
fftiniliflr with me in the early part of the passage, as he was a Dunbar man, 
and I almost one. He spoke lightly of the storm at first, and joked at 
it ; but he ultimately altered his tone, and told us we had got among 
breakers on the dangerous sands near Yarmouth. Both he and the car- 
penter came to the galley, and took their money and watches out of their 
lockers ; and the carpenter and other sailors who had Bibles, fastened 
them around their waists with handkerchiefs, and seemed to prepare 
for the worst. Nothing happened that was very dangerous. Nothing to 
me looked half so alarming as their conduct on the day after the storm, 
when, proceeding to the mouth of the Thames, they threw off the Bibles 
and the handkerchiefs that tied them, drank more whiskey and swore 
more oaths than they had done during the previous ten days which the 
passage had lasted. 

At night, on the eleventh day of the passage, we came to anchor at 
Gravesend, and were overhauled by custom-house officers. Next day, 
with the wind contrary, we got to Greenwich with difficulty, about two 
in the afternoon. The sergeant landed us there, and marched us to 
Westminster, distant eight miles, most of the way through streets, by way 
of Deptford and the Borough, across Westminster Bridge. The rendei. 
Yous for all recruits proceeding to their regiments by way of London is 
in Duke-street, Westminster. When we had been there two hours, stand- 
ing befbre the door of the office in the street, we got billets on pubEo- 
houses ; and then had to go in search of the public-houses. I and my 
comrade, Ireland, had billets upon the Gray's Inn Coffee-house. On 
presenting them, the clerk scrutinised us, and said, Perhaps the billets 
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were right; jet he had been often imposed upon, as it was known that 
they paid the men billeted on them to go and sleep elsewhere. We told 
him of having landed, after a tedious passage from Scotland, only that 
iiftemoon. He rejoined that they had no accommodation fer the like of us, 
l>ut he would ^ve Is. 6d. each to go elsewhere. We had been solicited 
t>y persons belonging to the Ship, the Robin Hood, and other public^ 
liouses in Charles street, Westminster, which lodged unfledged soldiers in 
mean beds at 4d. each, to return there if we should have the good fortune 
to be paid not to sleep where we were billetted. We returned to the 
«ign of the Ship, where soldiers recruiting, men seeking to be, or sought 
after to be made soldiers, assemble to perform business and join in riot. 
We soon discovered that no " Johnsy Raws" were permitted to retain 
the pay of la. 3d. per day, nor the Is. 6d. each received for lodgings, 
which last we had been silly enough to mention. Nor could we spend it 
as we chose. The reckless and abandoned of the recruits, who had sold 
almost every rag of covering ftt)m their bodies, fastened upon us to pay 
ibr their drink, and to sell our clothes or exchange them for rags, as they 
had done. Pealers in old clothes, one after another, came to us: but as I 
had left Edinburgh in my best dress, with which to have a respectable 
appearance on joining the regiment, I was resolute, and no persuasion, 
cajolery, nor threats, would induce me to a change of garments ; nor would 
I drink with them. Some mischief that had befallen me on a previous 
occasion was as yet too fresh in my memory. The determination also 
to be a meritorious soldier, and by good conduct rise above the ranks, was 
too ^rong in me to be overcome by the persuasion of associates so brutish 
and intellectually blank as most of them were. We were detained two 
weeks in London, for the want of an escort to take us to Uie regiment at 
Brighton. I offered one day, at the office, in Duke street, to go with 
my comrade to Brighton, and assured the authorities there that I would 
take command of myself and him, and deliver ourselves safely over ; but 
they ordered me to hold my tongue. I thought, innocently enough, that 
by so doing I would save his Majesty^s service the expense and trouble, 
and ourselves the delay of an escort Then/ only saw in this an attempt to 
get a fair opportunity to desert. Such a thought was contrary to all 
thoughts passing within me. At that time, having fairly left home and 
gone so far, I would not have accepted my freedom had it been 
olFered. And we were anxious beyond expression to reach the regiment 
Of all that reckless gang of recruits, numbering from fifty to a hundred, 
assembled there, Ireland and I were the only two who were to be in <the 
cavalry service. We had Is. 3d. per day, while they had Is. ; the full 
pay of cavahry and infantry being Is. 4d. and Is. Id. respectively, — ^there 
was a penny added to each, called beer-money, which, as recruits, we 
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did not rceoive. We were troubled more by having dd. per daj aboT# 
the others than it waa worth to us ; and all the more annoyed because 
we sought, among that disorderly set, to regulate our own conduct, and 
spend our own money. We had to go out among them every ailemoon, 
at the heels of a staff-sergeant, to get fresh billets, most commonly in the 
suburban parishes ; to Chelsea one day, Camberwell the next day. Poplar 
the next day, Hampstead the next, and so on. To go through the streeta 
with such a disorderly and ragged gang, was inexpressingly annoying to 
both of us. 

At last, one mornings a private of the 7th Dragoon Guards, who was- 
on recruiting duty in London, got orders and a " rout" to march us to 
Brighton. It was a morning of hard frost, with the sun shining brightlj 
on the Surrey Downs ; and as we walked smartly along, I felt a lightness 
of spirit which I had not enjoyed for weeks before. That day, and the 
mext, I built upon &,ncy, and castellated the buildings of hope in vision s 
of what I would have attained to when leaving the raiment; I might be 
a captain, possibly a colonel, but certainly not less than regimental 
sergeant-major. 

On approaching, the barracks, more than one dealer in cast-off clothea 
offered to buy ours before we entered the gates ; for, they said, we should 
have to give them up to be burned, and submit to be fumigated in the 
hospital ourselves, and be shut up in quarantine, to save the regiment 
from the infection of cholera. Symptoms of cholera had appeared in the 
north of England, in Scotland, and in London, though we knew nothing 
of the fact. The alarm about it was excessive in Brighton. Nobody 
except soldiers were allowed to enter the barracks, and all foot travellers 
from London, who could be prevented, were prohibited from entering the 
town. I would not sell my clothes, being resolved now, more than ever,, 
to go into the regiment with a respectable appearance We accordingly^ 
by consent of our escort, washed and brushed ourselves before approaching 
quite near, both of us expecting to meet men whom we knew. 

At the gate the sentry asked us, hurriedly in a whisper, if we were the 
recruits they had heard ofj who had bagpipes with them ; "for if you be,"" 
he said, " don't bring them in : everything you bring in will be burned.' ' 
And then, in a tone of duty, as if he had been questioning us also in dis- 
charge of duty, he said — " Recruits are you ? Pa&s on." It had beea 
rumoured that recruits were coming with bagpipes, and pipes not being 
egimentally allowed, the men on guard had' secretly agreed to warn the 
recruits before they came within the gates, to save their bagpipes; some 
f the wives of the soldiers were hovering about for the purpose of smug- 
gling the pipes.. But we were not the pipers. 

Instead of the men rushing out of the rooms as they usually do when 
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freeh reeraits enter the bftrrack-yard, to look at them, inquire who they 
are, and where they oome from, no one came near : they were ordered 
not to speak to ns. They looked over the windows, and one or two 
called " Where do ye oome from ?" and " What do they ca' ye ?" but 
nothing more ; nor were we permitted to answer. 

The reported appearance of Asiatic cholera in Britain was new to us ; 
ifor we did not know what the newspapers had published concerning it. 
And besides the reports in newspapers, a case of sudden illness, pronounced 
to be one of cholera in its worst form, had occurred in the barracks that 
day, in the person of priyate James Miller, the servant of Cornet Mao- 
quarrie. This waa the first case in the regiment, and first in Brighton. 
The alarm it excited was great ; and the alarm was aggravated by our 
arrival from Scotland, where the epidemic was reported to have appeared. 
A large room in the hospital, as far apart from other rooms as could be 
found, was disposed as the cholera ward. In this the patient Miller had 
been placed ; and in the same ward with him, he writhing in agony with 
cramps all over his body and raving in delirium, we were placed, the door 
bolted upon us, and orders given, through a window, that we were to 
employ ourselves in heating flannels, and rubbing liquids with the hot 
flannels on the cholera-stricken patient. 

In less than ten minutes afber this, one of the hospital orderlies came 
to us with hospital dresses of light blue woollen, and ordered us to strip 
off our clothes and put them on. When we had done so, he got a pitch- 
fork and took our clothes away, as if afraid to touch them with his hands. 
fie was ordered to bum them in a back yard, apart from any person, that 
none might be contaminated. I watched the process from a window 
which overlooked him. He laid several things together and set fire 
to them, an old coal sack, a door mat, an hospital blanket, with the 
board of ordnance mark on it, and some portions of our clothes. But 
neither my Sunday dress coat of good broadcloth, nor my trousers 
and waistcoat, nor Ireland's coat, were burned. He threw straw over the 
other things, and got up a blaze with a thick smoke, which, being supposed 
to be cholera smoke, prevented the hospital sergeant or doctor or any one 
else from going near to see that the work of purification by fire was 
effectually done. 

Next day, on coming into the ward with medicine for the cholera 
patient, who now seemed in a condition less alarming than the day before, 
the orderly went to the window, and, possibly recollecting for the first 
time that we might have watched him yesterday, said, as if to settle the 
matter, '^ There lie the ashes of your clothes. It was a pity to burn good; 
clothes. I could have got a pound for your coat," addressing me. '^ But 
there was no help for it : cholera is a dangerous thing, and. military orders 
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must be obeyed. I'm sure it gaed to my heart, 00 it did, to bom e&tdi 
gade claes." 

I turned sharply on him, and said he did not burn them. Whereat^ 
in a hurricane of oaths and aaseverationB, he swope that he did ; and, still 
in a passion, and with the tone of a wrongly aoeused man, he went away, 
and once more locked the door upon us. He soon returned with a small 
bottle containing brandy, and, without a word of apology or explanatkm 
as to his previous asseverations, told us that brandy was reoommended afl 
a preventive for the cholera, gave us each the bottle to drink from, and 
added, '' Noo, was it not better to sell your olaes to get brandy to keep 
awa' the cholera than to burn them ? But mind, never moot it. If ye 
hope to be gude sodgers, and respected by your comrades, never tell on 
another comrade if he should manage a hit scheme o* this sort If it 
were kenn'd that I did it, I would have a court martial and be flogged «i 
sure as I'm a leeving sinner and a sodger. As ye hope never to be 
flogged yersels, dinna speak o*t." 

Thus appealed to, we kept silence. We employed ourselves, during the 
first week, as nurses to our cholera patient. The doctor came once a day 
to see him ; but no one else entered the room save the orderly, and he as 
seldom as possible. During the second week Miller was able to get up. 
We found him an agreeable companion. He was grateM to us for 
nursing him as we had done. His master, a rich youUi, son of the late 
General Maoquarrie, of New South Wales, allowed him the use of muoh 
money ; more, possibly, than did him good. He did not fail to remem- 
ber us when all were out of hospital. I occasionally assisted him, when I 
had a spare hour, in his stable, and received from him each time a sixpence, 
which, to a hungry recruit, with heavy stoppages on his pay for his new 
outfit, were sixpences not to be despised. 

Cornet Maoquarrie was a very young officer, being then in hie eighteenth 
year only. His friends had suggested that an old and experienced 
soldier should be appointed as his servant, and the choice fell on private 
James Miller. This was the officer to whom I'objected sitting as a 
member of my court-martial, as will be seen presently. He was an 
amiable young gentleman, but eccentric. I objected to him on grounds 
suggested by older soldiers, and not from anything I knew of him. 

There were no more cholera cases in the regiment ; and we, at the end 
of fourteen days, having no sign upon us, were vi»ted by the regimental 
tailor, who measured us for over-alls, stable jackets, and regimental dress* 
coats. The master bootmaker, who had soldiers under him as journey* 
men, but was himself a civilian, came next, and measured us fer stable 
shoes and r^imental dress-boots. The regimental hairdresser came next, 
. and trimmed our locks to the prescribed length. Then ih& tailor came 
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wH^ the jackets and over-ails. Next the bootmaker came with the boots j 
and though he was a eiyilian and not a soldier, he deemed it to be his 
duty to seem lofty and severe, almost terrible, in his manner of command^ 
log us how to put a foot into a new boot, — ^how to draw the boot on ; and 
telling us, heroieally, how we required to be drilled fourteen hours a day, 
to break our stubborn knee-joints into pliability; and how he could 
asssre us, that before we required another pair of boots we would have 
feamed how to draw them on. 

The troop seijeant-major, to whom I was allotted, brought me a fbrage 
oap, a leather stock, four liuen shirts, two flannel waistcoats, two pairs of 
flannel drawers, four pairs of worsted socks, two pairs of gkrves, a pair of 
gauntlets (gloves reaching to the elbows), a eurry comb and brushes, a 
horse's mane^K>mb, sponge, soap, bath-brick, save-all, with knife, spoon, 
rasor, comb, shaving tackle, two towels, turn-screw, picker (for horses' 
flset), button stick, button bru^, rot-stone to dean buttons, boot brushes, 
Uaoking, clothes brush, brush bag, horse's nose-bag, com sack, horse cloth 
{the cover £)r the stable), account book with printed regulations, saddle 
bags, miMtary cloak, and two pairs of straps of overalls (trowsers), which 
he proceeded to shew me how to affix to the buttons. His manner was 
quite difierent ftom the civilian bootmaker. ^' Now, my man," he pro- 
ceeded to say, '^ one of the first things a young soldier must learn is the 
proper manner of dressing himself, and he must do it quickly. You will 
occasionally find that every article of your clothing and accoutrements 
must be put on in a minute of time, and your horse accoutred, turned 
out, and mounted in another minute. I am serious with you : such a 
thing wiB be required to be done, though not always. But to be able 
to do it at any time, you must practise yourself to put everything on and 
off in the proper way, in the brieflast space of time. For instance, yout 
■traps ; there is a right way and wrong way of fastening them, and you 
•re proeee<Mng in the wrong way. Here, turn the outside of your foot 
upward; button the strap to that side first. Turn the inside of your foot 
up next, and now bring it under your sole and &Bten it to the inside. 
Now you do r^t. The other one do in the same way. That^s right ; you 
win be a soldier iu no time. Now the stock about your neck ; — why, you 
have buckled it behind already. Ah I I see you'll get on. Button up 
your coatee; hook the collar; draw down the skirts; throw out your 
dhest, — ^no, not your stomach, draw that in ; throw back your shoulders ; 
up your head, — ^up yet. Don't throw your head baek ; stretch it upright. 
Bon't bend your knees. Put liie forage cap a fittie to Hie light side ; 
hflDg it a IHtiie over the right eyebrow, — ^not quite so mneh. Now the stiap 
down upon your ohin ; let it come just under your Bp. Now, look at 
youra^in a glass. Don't be alndd to look at youis^iB a glass. I liks 
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a soldier who looks at himself in a glass : he is never a dirty soldier. 
Don't laugh at yourself. What do you see in the glass to laugh at ? yoa 
only see yourself, and you will get used to yourself. But I was like you : 
I laughed too when I saw myself in regimentals first." And to this effect 
he continued to explain my duty, in a manner exceedingly kind and 
encouraging. 

This was Serjeant-Major Simpson, of B troop. There were six troops^ 
extending to the letter F. Ireland had heen allotted to A troop, and I 
was destined as a present to E troop; but as it was not at head quarters 
I was attached at first to the Bs, subsequeatly to the Ds, with Troop 
Serjeant-Major Qardener. He was equally kind and encouraging in his 
manner towards recruits, at least to me, as Simpson was. Gbrdener was 
one of the very few Waterloo men remaining in the regiment. I felt 
much interest in listening to him, when I could induce him to tell about 
Waterloo, what he did and what he thought when in battle. He soon 
became familiar with me, and used to invite me to his room, — an unusual 
thing for a sergeant-major to do with a private, particularly a recruit. 
He was originaUy a lad driving a jobbing cart in the streets of Perth, 
had received almost no education, learned to write and keep accounts 
after he had joined the raiment, was promoted to be a corporal when 
coming out of Waterloo, and had gradually risen to be troop sergeant- 
major. 

I received nominally a bounty of £2 128. 6d. ; but only 10s. of it in 
cash, — the remainder went to help to ^imish my outfit. A cavalry 
soldier requires two pairs of cloth overalls in a year, and he is only 
allowed by government one pair. He is allowed 6s. a year for boots ; 
all his shoes and repairs, and an extra pair of boots, probably every third 
year. Every article which I have named, including saddle bags and com 
sacks, must be paid for by stoppages from his pay, with the following 
exceptions : one pair of cloth overalls, one stable jacket, and one dress 
coat annually ; six shillings a year for boots, one pair to last three years, 
and three shUliDgs for gloves, and a new cloak every six years. 

Besides the sum of £2s. 2s. 6d., which was appropriated for the bounty, 
I was indebted to the raiment about £3 10s. for this outfit. All other 
recruits were the same. The rations, costing from 6d. to 8d. per day, 
according to the contracts for provisions, and Id. per day for vegetables, 
were first paid for by stoppages. We got 2d. as daily pay, and all 
remaining went to pay off the debt. These stoppages, during the first year 
of a recruit's service, together with the endless drilling on foot and on 
horseback, and the hard stable-work, generally give young men an unfa- 
vourable opinion of soldiering. But the beginning is not so disheartening 
now, since the period of enlistment is shortened. The recruit keeps up 
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bis spirit when he sees a limited time before him, at the end of which. 
he will he a young man, and may leave the service if he dislike it, or 
remain if he does not choose to leave. 

Having received the route for Birmingham, the precise date I do not 
now remember, we were all astir by the sound of early trumpets one 
morning, and marched out of the barrack gates ; the band playing, horses 
prancing, crowds aocompaning, with baggage piled upon waggons, followed 
by the hospital sergeant, orderlies, convalescents, tailors, shoemakers, 
saddlers, women and children, dismounted invalids, and unmounted 
recruits. I was on the first day an unmounted recruit, and with the 
others on foot formed the ba^age guard. On other days I rode, having 
been used to horseback from earliest boyhood. 

Our march from Brighton to Birmingham occupied either nine or ten 
days. I had seen but little of rural England before that time ; and 
though that was but a glimpse, compared with what I have since seen, it 
was fresh, vivid, and impressive. I retain it to this day distinctly ; and 
can at will, sitting by the hearth, looking dreamily into the fire, or 
vacantly upon a book, draw out the whole line of country before me, — the 
villages, road-side inns, half-way houses whwe we h^ted to rest, swinging 
sign-boards, village greens, broad commons, cross roads, finger-posts, tra- 
vellers journeying with us, and telling where a gibbet once was, or villa- 
gers shrinking out of sight, with the recollection of the Swing riots of 
1830 still fresh, — ^with the dread still upon them of the special commission 
accompanied by soldiers, which had consigned a few to the gallows, many 
to the hulks, and had probably missed the chiefs who fired the rick- 
yards or led the multitudes to break the thrashing-mills, — some of these 
diie& now looking upon us from a distance, without any desire to come 
nearer. Other villagers, where no riots nor Swing fires had been, and 
no fears for troops of cavalry was felt, came out to be critical on the 
horses, and to approve of the long swords, the carbines, the bright scarlet, 
the black bear-skin on the men's heads, and the white feathers on the 
bear-skin. They stood, and I can see them standing now, on the play- 
worn ground beside the parish stocks, in front of the churchyard walls. 
Behind them the churches, venerable and grey, not always with lofty 
spires conspicuously upraised to heaven, but oftener lowly and half- 
concealed among the trees, as if retreating there for humble worship ; the 
trees with the dead of many generations under their roots, bearing on 
their branches, one might suppose as fruit, a young generation of mina- 
ture men in round white hats, smock frocks, leather leggings, and laoed- 
up boots, and their grown-up rektives in the same dress standing on the 
ground, as if they had dropped from the trees when they grew large and 
heavy. All were out to look at the soldiers, who^ taking oross-eountty 
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roads, went throngli villages where soldiers are seldom seen, and where a 
raiment mounted on grey horses was never seen before. 

Women also and babies were out. And laughing little maids, the 
fbture brides and mothers of rural England, climbed on the gates and 
stiles to see, and, hearing the boys in the trees call, ^^ Soldier, give I that 
long sword ; wilt thee, soldier ?*' cried, " Soldier, take I on that horse 
with the long white tul ; wilt thee, soldier ?" 

And gentlemen and ladies from the mansions that stood within the 
wooded parks walked out to look upon the unusual sight. So did grave 
vicars, and rectors, and their servants from vicarage and rectory, look 
out when the trumpets or the band played. And when the rear came 
up, they inquired where were we going, — were the Swing rioters abroad 
again? 

The village live-stock upon the commons, dogs, hogs, asses, — and old 
horses which had once beeii in military service now capered when they 
heard iJie trumpets, as if young again, — all were set astir by the march- 
ing of a regiment among them. The cows hobbled to the farthest side 
of the common, having no sympathy for bright scarlet and kettle-drums ; 
and the geese which had survived the killing and the roasting at Christ- 
mas sheered off, and faced round at a distance to hiss, as if they were 
disloyal geese hissiiig a raiment of royal dragoons, or as if they knew 
that we, being Scotch, were ignorant of roast goose. 

The dinners provided for us each day at the inns or public houses on 
which we were billeted, so different in quality and style of cooking fW)m 
the dinners to which I had beeti accustomed, were also matters to be 
remembered. I had tasted roast mutton at the winter suppers at Branx- 
ton, the annual festivals after harvest, but never at home. At Horsham, 
which was our first day's destination, we had roast beef and apple 
puddings for dinner at the house where I was quartered ; the first roast 
beef which I had tasted during my life, and the first apple puddings of 
which I had any recollection. At Guildford, and Windsor, the fare was 
English, but I do not remember whether it was entirely new to me. At 
Thame, in Oxfordshire, where we stopped on the Saturday night, Sunday, 
and Sunday night, I was billeted on a house where we had roast goose 
for dinner on the Sunday, — that was my first introduction to roast goose. 
Bicester, Banbury, and Warwick, were our n6xt quarters. At Warwick 
I was made acquainted for the first time wit^ Yorkshire pudding. 

Soldiers oh the line of march are fi^d from stoppages on their pay, — 
they receive their daily pay entire. They are also allowed tenpence per 
day for dinner, which is paid to the landlord of the house by the sergeant- 
major; and the landlords are bound to fiimish a hot dinner for that 
sum. Their usual custom is to provide a dinner fbr which that is not 
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Bofficient payment. It is characteristiG of the innkeepers of England to 
^ve soldiers a good dinner, irrespectlTe of the price at which they are 
bound by law to furnish it. 

From Warwick we marched to Birmingham, and, as is the custom on 
going into barracks, got no allowance of marching money for that day. 
Every soldier in the service has at some time complained of this. Going 
into cold, empty barracks, where no one has preceded them to prepare fire 
or food, they do not receive the extra allowance, where, of all places, it is 
most requisite. 

Fortunate is the young soldier who passes through his Johnny Raw 

state, and does not get his " eye opened." Eye-opening means to steal 

something from him. It is a crime resented by all soldiers who are 

beyond the condition of recruits, to steal from one another ; but to " open 

a recruit's eye" is hardly deemed an offence; it is accounted a greater 

ofience for one soldier to divulge that he knows another to have done it. 

Still a recruit of ordinary ability and nerve may take a position 

among his comrades, and let them feel that he cannot be seduced or 

subdued. Such a man will be respected by the worst of them, though 

for a time they profess to despise him. As for the officers, if a soldier 

keeps out of the guard-house, by returning to barracks in time when he 

has leave to go out, by being always ready for duty when required, and 

always clean, he may be a soldier for years without an officer speaking 

to him personally. The danger that awaits him from his officers shews 

itself when he does something to make them mark him, or to go before 

a court-martial. For myself, I have confidence that I could have 

proceeded up to this day as a soldier, without committing any moral 

offence or breach of military discipline that would have brought me 

under the censure of the officers ; also, that I could have continued to be 

on friendly terms with all the non-oommissioned officers ; and furt'::er, 

that I should long before this time (1847) have been a non-commissioned 

officer myself, had not an extraordinary series of events arisen close upon 

one another, which could not have happened at any period of time before 

or since, and which may never again occur to any soldier. But I have not 

yet arrived at the point of my narative where they b^in. 

An old cavalry soldier in Edinburgh, Alexander White, a pensioner 
firom 1st Royal Dragoons, gave me some words of counsel, to be observed 
in the stable and the barrack-room. I refer to them now because I have 
found them, or similar rules, useful elsewere than in a stable or barrack- 
room. One was, to observe when the soldier's wife, who might be in the 
same room with me, was about to go for water to the pump, or was in 
want of water. I was to take her pail and say, '^ Nay, mistress, let me go 
to the pump for you," and go instantly. Another rule of conduct was 
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to anticipate a comrade who might require his clothes brushed, and rise 
and do it for him before he had time to ask the favour. And so in the 
stable, if I had charge of a comrade's horse in his absence, he on guard 
perhaps, to be as kind to his horse as to my own ; and at any time, if I 
had nothing to do myself, to put forward my hand and help some one 
who had. The same readiness to oblige may be practised in a workshop^ 
in a literary office, or any other office, and is as necessary to be observed 
there as in a stable. But I fear that if there be not a natural inclination 
to be obliging, the desire of acquiring the good-will of associates will fail 
to make one always agreeable. Almost all men, probably all, who have 
risen above the social level upon which they were bom, or who have 
created new branches of trade, or have been inventors, or have made 
discoveries, have been men who were ever ready to put forth their hands 
to help a companion in his work, or to try to do something more than 
what was alloted for them to do by their employers. The apprentice or 
journeyman, or other person, who will not do more than is allotted to him 
because he is not bound to do it, and who is continually drawing a line 
to define what he calls his rights, with his fellow-workmen or with his 
employer, or, if in the army, with his comrades, and the non-KJommissioned 
officers immediately over him, is sure to remain where he is, or sink 
to a lower level. He is not destined to be a successful master-trades- 
man; to be a discoverer in science, an inventor in mechanics, a pro- 
pounder of new philosophy, nor a promoter of the world's advancement 
and certainly not of his own. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

The Daily Life of a Young Dragoon. 

Let me introduce you to the daily life of a young dragoon. 

At a quarter to five or six o'clock in the morning, according to the 

season of the year, the warning trumpet sounds. All soldiers must get 

out of bed then ; but the recruits must spring out, as they have more to 

do, and less time in which to do it, than the others. They must dress, 

roll their bedding on the iron bedstead, fold the blankets, the two sheets, 

and the rug, so that the colors of the rug shall appear throughout the folds 

of the sheets like streaks of marble. They must take the point of a 

knife, and lay the edges of the folds straight, until they look artistical to 

the eye. This must be finished by the time the " warning " is over, which 

is a quarter of an hour ailer it sounds. At that time the stable trumpet 

sounds, and all must hasten down to stables. The litter must be shaken 

out ; all that which is dry is tied up, the other is cleared away, and the 

stable swept by two men who take the sweeping for one morning, while 

two others take it another morning, there being twelve or fourteen men 

in each stable. The dry litter is tied up thus : four neatly plaited bands 

are Isdd out on the stones behind the horses ; a few handfuls of clean 

straw, combed and carefully preserved by each man for his own use, are 

spread upon the four bands. The litter is laid on this straw, and the 

bands brought round and fastened. The bundle is then set on end 

against the post, at the horse's hind quarter. One of the bands is carried 

round the post to keep it steady. The top of the bundle is neatly 

plaited, and the comb used for the horse's mane and, tail is taken, and 

the outside straw is combed. If the recruit has not been active in 

getting downstairs, to have his turn on the limited space to do this, others 

will be before him. Yet if he be in good favour with the other men, 

they allow him to get his straw put up sooner, knowing that he is 

going in an early class to the riding school. If he be not in good favour, 

or not yet beyond the period of having tricks played upon him, he may 

be seen laying out his plaited bands and handfuls of fancy straw on the 

stones, horses on each side of him kicking with their hind feet within a 

yard of his head, — able at any moment to kick across the whole space on 

which he is doing his work. A man tickles one of them to make him 

prance and strike the stones, or toss back the litter upon the recruit. As 
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if in a rage, the man profesees to be earnest and loud in oonunandinghifl 
horse to stand still ; and asks if it means to kick nntil it knocks Johnny 
Raw's brains oat? — does it not know that Johnny Raw is behind it? 
Immediately opposite, another man causes his horse to plunge, and also 
demands if it means to kiok until Mr. Raw is killed ? and if it be 
determined that Mr. John Raw is not to go to the riding school that day ? 
If John discovers the trick, and complains to the eorporal or sergeant^ 
woe unto him. The only chance he has of getting over persecution of 
that kind, is to take no notice of it. 

If it is not to be a field day, the men and horses not going to the 
riding school go out in watering order, into the country, a mile or two, 
for exercise. The youngest recruits go to the school first about seven 
o'clock, on trained horses ; the youngest untrained horses go to the school 
in the same class, with rough riders on them. The recruit prepares for 
the school at seven o'clock (after having combed and brushed his hone 
until it is spotless) by running upstairs to the barrack-room, putting oa 
clean boots, brushing every horse-hair and spot from his trousers, stn^h 
ping them down, putting on his stock, buttoning his jacket, fitting his cap 
and white gloves, and getting a cane in hand. Thus equipped, he goes 
to the stable, and finds his horse where he lefl him, bridled and standing 
fastened, with his head outward, his tail stallward. Johnny leads him oat^ 
walking backward, a hand at each side of the horse's mouth, and he must 
take care that no spot from the animal's mouth gets upon his gloves; 
and also that the horse does not rear up in play or mischief, and put his 
fore feet over his scarlet jacket, or strike one of his teeth out. We had 
a horse which struck up his fore feet and killed a recruit, when being 
led through the stable door. 

I do not now follow the recruit to the riding school. He returns in 
an hour, and others of an advanced class succeed ; they return at nine, 
and another class takes their place, which, returning at ten, are succeeded 
by the highest class. All, save the youngest, who went at seven, are 
riding in saddles ; they had only a cloth beneath them, in watering order. 
Those going at nine and ten o'clock, get their breakfast before leaving 
the stable ; and go with carbines and swords, and practise the sword 
exercise, galloping and wheeling round and across the school. Those 
who went at eight o'clock had pistols with them, and one or more of their 
pistols were fired. If the riding master or rough riders have a dislike 
to a man, or wish to annoy him, they probably take his pistol day 
after day and fire it. They require a pistol to fire suddenly behind the 
ears of the young horses, and occasionally behind the ears of the young 
men, to use them to the report. He whose pistol has been used must 
dean its bajrrel and lock, on his return to the barrack room. On retunun^ 
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tb Aft BlaUe, be must rash n^ etaiss, patoff his gtovas, jMtet,eft^,fitoek, 
and bootey and pat oa Us steblb ehoes. He may isee hifi bte6l[&8t of 
wSbb «»d bread ready, — b«t not yet^ no^ not yet, Johnny ; yon oan have 
BO breafcftfBt yet He an«8t return to ike staUe, vue a straw wisp, a 
Iwiiah, aadebdi to Ufi hone A)r at leaet half an hour. He must pak ite 
fbet, epenge its hoo& and its nostrils, jbess it neatly, and fekl it ; then 
he may go to the room to lo^ after his eoffee. He is a fortanate yonth 
if he does not sometimes, or often, bea party to sueh acotloqny as this: — 

ScddierA: ''What is the matter wUhOiatreariiit? What is he talking 
•bontr 

SeUkr B : " He says they have taken aU the tkide of tilie ooffee, anjf 
left him the 4kin\ he says he likes the <iUdS; best Isn't that Whet you 
Hke, Johnny r 

Johnny Kaw: ^'No, it is net^ and yon know it; yon hate left me no 
eoAe to drink ; notMi^ but tito thi«^ grounds. I diant have it." 

Soldier B : ** Why, have you not tdd ns that yon prefer the thick ? 
Nothing seems to satisfy yon, Johnny.'* 

And Johnny most gnbrndt to eat his dry bread. If a non-oommissioned 
effioer eome and ask, '' What is the matter with thiit reemit ?" the men 
answer before lie oan, ^' The matter with him I he is only gmmUing as 
osuaL" The non-eommissioned (Maeat most probably replies, '' You must 
not gramble, young man ; we must have no grumbling." If he holds 
his tongue and stfffers all gently, or if he imitates the other men, and 
bullies and swears at them, he may haye easier trials ; but if he reports 
them, tells his superior what his eomrades have done, woe be to the life 
of young John Baw 1 

He has no time to waste upon a dispute about his coffee. He must 
onee more brush his boots and stable shoes, hare eyeiything spotless 
whioh is upon him, and whidi he leayes in the room behind him. If it 
jbe suinmer, he must put off his doth oyeraUs which he wore in the stable, 
and pnt on his white ones, and a pair of olean gloves, and be out aft ten 
or eleven o'elOok, as the ease may be, to foot drill. He is driUed on foot 
unt^ within a few minutes of twelve o'clock. When dismissed, he puts 
off his white trousers and gloves, resumes his cloth overalls, and runs to 
the twelve o'dock stable<^hour. He rubs down and feeds his horse. He 
-oomes up to the room with the rest to dinner ; they all button up their 
jaekets and stand at attention, while -the orderly officer and sergeant come 
their rounds to inspect the dinners, whioh u done by a ^ance, and occa- 
rionaUy the question hastOy asked, " Have you any complaints ?" 

1^ dinneis are then eut out^ eaoh man's allowance laid i^n a plate. 
One tuims hi£» bAdc tovrards the table, and another touehes a plate wiA 
v« ksdfe, and e^ '<Who shall havetUsT He whose baiA: is to the 

G 
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table names one ; and so on they proceed until all the plates are toaelied, 
and all the men in that room named. If Johnny Raw is to be once mat9 
Texed or victimised, a bone without meat, or almost without it, is laid upon 
a plate. He whose back is turned has been secretly told that this plate 
will be touched, we shall say, the sixth in tnrn. Accordingly, when the 
man who touches the plates with his knife says for the sixth time, 
" Who shall haye this ?" the reply is, " Johnny," or " Cruity," or whatp 
ever they may call him. 

The recruit proceeds to pick his bone, or to turn it over and over to 
examine its nakedness ; upon which some one says, '^ Johnny, what 10 
the matter, lad ? You do not get on with your dinner, — ^what is the 
matter, lad ?" If he says they have giyen him a bone with no meat on ity 
they reply that he is always grumbling. If he complains to the officer 
who comes to enquire if there be comidaintS; he will not improve his 
circumstances. A corporal may then be ordered to see that the men deal 
fairly with the recruit ; but the men will vex him quite as grievously 
in some other way. K he can swear horribly, and introduce an oaUi 
liever heard before in the regiment, or if he find means of getting drink 
to some of them, he may escape farther persecution. If not, some of hia 
brushes, or his scissors, or soap, or bathbrick, or blacking disappean. 
He hears a soldier say, " Wbo has lost a brush ?" And he replies, '' I 
have." The soldier goes on : '^ What is it like ?" Poor Johnny proceeds 
to describe it. The soldier asks, '^ Would you know it if you saw it ?" 
Johnny says, " Yes." " Well, then," says the other, " go and look at it, 
and tell us if you know it." ^^ But where is it ?" asks Johnny. " Where 
is it ?" rejoins the other, '^ how do I know ? go and find it." The proba- 
bility is, that Johnny never sees his brush again. It has been sold for 
three pence for a pint of beer, and he is supplied with a new one at a 
shilling, which adds to his debt with the troop sergeant-major. 

Dinner over, the recruit prepares for afternoon foot-drill and sword 
exercise. This lasts two hours ; and when it is done, and he is dismissed, 
if he be not too tired, he may walk outside the barracks and see the town 
until six o'clock. Then is the stable roll-call, at which every man must 
be present, if not on duty or absent with leave. The regimental orders 
are read for next day, stating if it be " watering order first thing," or a 
.field day. The horses are rubbed down, fed, littered, and the bands with 
the handfuls of fancy straw are put carefully away until the morning. 
The recruit may now go to his room and fold down his bed, and stretch 
himself upon it to rest } or he may go into the town until eight o'clock 
or nine. K he be a wise lad, he will stay in, and brighten his sword, 
.scabbard, and his buckles, and whiten his belts and gloves for the school 
in the morning. There is no help for him but to persevere. Once or 
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twiee I almost despaired ; but seeing there was no altematiye, I resolved 
to do m J best. I was fortunate in having few tricks played upon me, 
snd no persecution in any shape in the barrack-room. 

With a few other recruits, I fell first for foot drill into the hands of 
Sergeant St^henson, of whom I have little to say except that he was a 
smart-looking and weU^oonduCted soldier. From him, after learning our 
^'fbeings/' we joined an advance squad of recruits, under Drill-Sergeant 
Keith. This was a remarkable man. While he gave the words of com- 
mand wH^ a tone of authority, his voice was as mild and kind to every 
recruit as the voice of an affectionate brother. ' He never on any occasion 
swore oaths, never shewed himself out of temper, though more than once 
I have known him turn away his face for half a minute, to hide the 
vexation which some of the very awkward men, who would not or could 
not understand what he had explained to them, impelled him to feel. 
To drill fresh recruits year after year might be allotted as a punishment 
to bad men. But it requires the best of men to be good drill-sergeants. 
Keith was one of these. He was a philosopher. At the sword exercise 
he was one of the most dexterous and perfect. The wrist of his right 
band seemed to have a universal joint, and, with my more stubborn wrist, 
I often envied him. Kdth succeeded some years ago as regimental 
sergeant-major. 

The regimental seijeant-major of that time, Michael Nelson, had been 
a Paisley weaver. He was a Waterloo man ; one of the cleverest soldiers 
that ever mounted a horse, but of a different temperament, with aharsher 
manner than the philosophic Keith. Nelson is now (1847) a commis- 
moned officer in the r^^ent In the month of February I met him in 
Clonmel, with other officers, some of whom I knew ; but though we were 
fVequently in the same hotel together, and held conversations on different 
topics, none of them knew me. While they were on arduous duty 
escorting flour and provisions through the counties of Waterford and 
Tipperary, during the fkmine season, I frequently hired a car or a horse 
and accompanied them. I rode the greater part of one day with a seijeant 
who had been drilled as a recruit with me ; but I did not introduce 
myself, farther than that I had come from England as the representative 
of the Manche9ter Examiner newspaper, to examine and report upon the 
state of the country. [Subsequently I was known and well received in 
the social circles of some of those officers.] 

In the riding school I was under the tuition of Seijeant Glen and 
Biding-Haster Gillies. With the exception of once from the latter, I 
never had an unkind word from either of them ; but that exception is to 
me a memorable one. 

The first horse which I got for riding-school exercise was an animal of 
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good flppearanoe, respeei&ble beinmiaF, anS deep sagaoifyy — Tankr 
Shnpson^B horse. The fiimerB are nab often on honeUiGk, ezeepi when 
marching; aooordin^ their horses are albtted to reemtte. Fartiear 
Bhnpsoa had a strong regaid far the sUtely trooper iqBott wfakh I wis to 
learn to '^mount^" '' difoaownt/' ^momt/' (ftr tliese meontii^ and di»- 
monntingB are repeated many a time, niitil the Feorott m peiieot in his 
Style,) ''matii," <'trot," <' canter," ''galkp,'' <<draw swoi-t^'' '' leap dm 
bar,'' eat txt ''heads and piosts," ''turn,'' '<dir^/' ''fronts" "mskemiidli 
of horses," <'Ssmmint," '^fronthorimi," '< stand to-yoiiir horses^" ''mobot/' 
"march," "trot," "canter," "gallop," "load," "fire," "draw swords," 
''charge," and a himdred other things which ^hmld not be intelligiMe if 
here repeated. And having ^ihat regard for his ftkYonrite horse, Simpeoii 
impressed upon me the duty of taking kiiidly caie of him. He needed 
not to have dolne so: I had as much nattad regard feit a hovse as he 
eonld possibly have had, in addition to which there soon spntUg up an 
intimacy between this one and me, wlueh was more than wm usually 
seen between a rclorait and his sohod horse. In some oases these aniaiab, 
when well trained ihemsehes, evince a contempt ftr reofnitSy of whkdk A 
cdose observer of eqnine natnre cannot mistake the oanse,-^^^ cause being 
the ignorance of the rider, cannpaored with the leamiilg and coneeiona 
superiority of the horse under him. Others understand thersemits upon 
their backs, and sympathise with them. Mine was one of these. Ifa'v^ord 
ai command were suddenly given when trotting or: gaHopii^, he wotdd 
not only evince that he had been listening for it, by Lnstaatly obeying the 
order, halting if it were '^halt," turning if it were " torn," iHieding if 
it ware "wheel," or anything eke; but he would detect at the same 
instant if I had made a mistake, or had not heard distinctly what the 
command was, and he would yield as far aa he could consistently with 
his notions of duty to bring me to tftie true knowledge of my duty. He 
did not, like abme horses, take a Measure in halting firom a gallop with a 
jerk backward, to throw the rider over his head, shotdd that rider not be 
keeping his ears <^pe& for the woard of command. He somethnes f^t by 
his mouth that I had not heard the word of command, or, if hearing it, 
had not copamiinioated to him tiie intimation by the bridle reins <Mr pres- 
sure of the knee to obey it; upon wiiich, if it were "halt," he halted^ 
but bore his ishoulders forwiard, to save me gcintiy from tiie shock. The 
same too in turning : if it weiia a sharp, incUstinot command^ given when 
WC'Wece at the ouiter or the gallop, he threw his body round with a 
dwaep, though keefMSg his feet to the proper turning distance, to bring 
me round irith him, if he Mk that I was not on the alert. 

Soon learning the kindly nature and excellent educational abiUtiee of 
thii horse, it was niituial ftr me to have a warm riigard &r hisL If he 
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%ftd beea a l)iped vnA the gift of ^tpoc e h ^ and not a dninl^ ^piadni|»d, he 
-vrovU kayo been a piuksopherof tkebest OTdary---teachingiihe worid A0 
tmihs of nature in language of beneioknee and lotey^^Hmbdoing tlie 
enemies oBttnik, and dbplaoii^g ignaimnee, b^ gantlenew and .^ poirer 
^goodoMB. Fanier Simpson and I: became aoqfoainted andvespectfixl of 
«aoh otkw, dmag^ our mutual reqpeot for tlda nobk animid. As a 
lecniity I bad litde tkne to be in the fiuner^s personal oompany, jet ve 
met oocaaionallj. The foige waa from two to three Juuidred yards from 
my stable. I i^nietimss told the hosBe that he nngM ge to the &rge. 
If he seemed to doubt what I said, I lifted one of his feety shook the shoe 
to intimate tha*: it was loese, mtdid the chain of hiaeolkc, fastened the 
endef it i^^aadkthimgo. He went direet to Simpson, andaeleoted 
him ftmn among the oiher famera^ of whom these, are one for each of 
the six tsoope, basides the fiwrier-majoir. Tibefarrien asepri^aiee; the 
j^riar-mifor.weara t^nx stxipes on his arm, and nmks iwith- ^e troop 
8ei^geani>majon. Ibe^only neaa^ommjeaoned effieer ahow them is the 
segimental seq^eant^ni^j to whom the soUisr Bags ^'eix/' when ad- 
dressing him. Ko one else, beneath the rank of a oommismned officer, 
is addaeased as • ' m^' 

At times I sent the boiSB to see Sin^paon whoa he needed no shoeing^ 
if I had a qoare hour. At snob a timie 1 Mlowed after hkn, and gave 
the genevona ereatarethe opportnnity of being witik both his masters at 
ones. I do not know if Eaarier Simpson was a man possessing much 
intellafit ; but he ms a man of avenge good sense, and, speaking of the 
horse, he need to say^ me: *^ It is. kindness does it all. I Hkeyoa 
beeaase yoaace kind to my horse; Umt horse Hfces ns bolb, because we 
lire both kind to hiuL Yenmaydoanythingwitheltfiermanopbeast by 
.kindness." Xhe praeftioal philoaofjbjrwhieh I thns learned in my rearnit- 
Ufe in the Seots QssefM^ bore fri|it with me when a non-commisBioBed 
oSeer ia the moYO aetijFe and severe serriee of. Spsii^. How se)domhave 
I jbnnd my poUtiesl eonfireijee qf oiiil life, wsho deolaim about military 
tyranny, toeat me tfi -kindly es did my driU-seigeaat in itihatr regiment ctf 
dragoons^ or as I treaM W ftUow soldiers in Spain when I drilled theoL 

JNoibtQg eoeurred to intemupt the good leeling whiob thns b^n be- 
tween thei&rrier and n(iyael£ It besame his dntyf as fiusriec of J> troop, 
to whieh I wasithen attatthed^ together wiih iJie tmnpete of the same 
tiroop, to giye me^ eaeh of them, fi% lashes wUh a nine-tailed whip on 
the bare baek^ eadi tail of ttie nine wilik six knots upon it Simpson 
gave the ftrst fire-foidrtwenty Isshes^ then res^d while the tmmpeter 
gave the seoond ive-andrtiifenl^; preoe^ded idtji ihe thiid instelment of 
fiTO-and-twentSr ) egsin rested while the tpniapeter eompleted 4m hundred ; 
and was ahont to pfonead with the wnaindy ot tjw^ hnndiedy which was 
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the amount of the ientence of a regimental oonrt-maitial, when the 
manding officer said, " Stop/' Tfais unpleaBant vSbir did not intermpt 
the friendehip between ihe farrier, whose duty it was to give me the first 
and third mstahnent of five-and-twenty, nor with the tnimpeter; but 
with the trumpeter I was nothing m<Hre than an aoqnaintanoe, not a friend. 
Simpson began as if mindfnl of being a friend rather than a frirrier, bat 
the lond command of '' Do yonr duty, Faifier Simpson !" reminded him 
that he must ** cnt in." 

My trial and pnniflhment oooorred on the 29th of May, 1832. It was 
ordered, proceeded with, and completed, all within a few hours ; a dtr- 
onmstanoe altogether irregnlar to military role, and which, coupled with 
other irr^ular matters, led a general court of inquiry to r^rt against 
the o(»nmanding officer, and draw upon him an official lepraaaiid. 

The following passage may seem a repetition of paragraphs in previous 
chapters, but it occurring in ' the Autobiography puUlflhed in En^and, 
where all tiie facts were known, I reprint it in Canada, where I am a 
stranger assailed by calumny, — which seems to be a native of efvery soil. 

In consequenoe of this Autobiogra|^y not having been written to be 
published in my lifetime, nor so soon as this year 1847, had I died be- 
fore, I find in it names of persons which for the present must be omitted. 
Yet in respect of every event or incident v^iich oeoored to myself during 
the eventful summer of 1882, this is a-fiutfaful and for the first time a 
nearly complete report. Besidee what my own vivid lecolleotion serves 
me with, I have referred to the offioial documents presented to the War 
Office and to Parliament, fi^om the ritting of the court martial on the 
29th of May tb tiie termination cf the busineBS on the 25th of August 
following. If I linger somewhat tediously on the details, the reader's 
time may not be wasted on a narrative of the most exciting scenes of 
the reform agitation in Birmingham ; the rejeotion of the bill by the 
lords in parliament ; the resignation of the Grey Cabinet ; the Duke of 
Wellington alone in power, and relying alone on the army ; the Eli^ 
bewildered ; the nation with one voice crying, '^ Stop the supplies " ; all 
the county representatives of England except six, a majority of the bo- 
rough members, a large minorily of the lords, and the entire nation save 
the fractional parts called anti-reformers, already declared for the bill; 
the newspapers of the highest class, in London and the provinces, daring 
the duke to prevent the passing of the bill, by the army ; the political 
union of Birmingham drawing upon it the eager observance of all Britain, 
and Britain of all Europe; Ihe anti-reformers daring the political union 
of Birmingham to move, and pointing to and naming the Scots Greys in 
their town ready to prevent them ; the Greys booted and saddled night 
and day; their swords taken to the barrack grindstone and shaipened 
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^rarwork; their pouches replenished with ball-eartri^eB ; and^Ae^ — Bhall 
I say, thinking on what was to be done, and what it was to be done for? 
— thif^ were armed agunst their eonntry, against the honse of com- 
mons, and against their king? Yes, they did think, — ^bnt they did 
something more; and it was the unmistakable rumour of that something 
more, from the stables of Hie barracks of Birmingham, through the streets 
of that town, flying hai to the War Office in London, and to the palace, 
that drew forth the letter of the 17th May, from Sir Herbert Taylor, by 
eonmand of the king, to Earl Grey, announcing that his majesty had 
saceeeded, fer the safety of the nation, in indueing as many anti-reform 
peers to withdraw their opposition, as would allow the bill to pass. This 
narratrre shall be as brief as it can be intelligibly rendered ; but if it 
seem tedious, it should, nevertheless, reoerve a patient perusaL There 
sre none so exalted in station but th«y may learn something here. 

But let me add, with all the emphasis of deep conviction,—^ convictioh 
whidi has been a political repentance of twenty-seven yearS) founded on 
fiubsequent military experience in active and arduous warfare, and on an 
tntimate acquaintance with the shaUow and selfish poUticians who are 
commonly at the head of seditious conspiracies, — tliat no ciroumstanoe 
«m justify asddiwin setting Mmseif up as a politician. All my econo- 
mic writings ninee the event of 1832 ha^e been directed to the true 
interjwetation of that one distinctive crime of my military life, thongh 
it has been sddom referred to by name. 

But as the fellowifig chapters were written to relate the truth, and all 
the truth, whidi the newspapers trading on my punishment in 1832 did 
not, for their own comm^icial purposes, allowme then to publidi, — ^indeed, 
6ome parts of ^e tmiii could not have been published then, — ^the tone of 
the narrative is noither in deprecatian nor approval of what I did at 

I sdate the simple feets. 
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OHAPTBB X. 

Hm Politf«al Qiisi^ of 1832. 

The first Befena toB wm i]it3:Qdined to the HooM of OommfmB^ hy 
Lord John Biua^ll, on the jfintof Mareh, 18B1. The diyisieM m ite 
earlier stegea, were, en the 22ndof Mardi; ybrtkeaeeoiid vending of the 
hill 302, a^ofimst the seeond reeding 801 : on the 18^ of Ayrfl, om 
the motion of General €reeooyne, metoiher for Lkerpeol, againBl vefozn^ 
^'that the nnasibei of memheie he not reteoed/' /or lihet iietion299, 
itSfai^t it 291 : nMJocity ageintt ttie refem minietryy $• Thiee dajB 
efter, the miniatefs were again defeated on a dmskmef 164 to 142 ufom 
a queation of adtJonrnnMnt, irbereby the vHing of 0y>|^)iiee wae peetponed 
hj ike antinrefonneTB. 

Thie laal diviaioB reoajled to the pvtUie sdiid a po^wer which vendee 
in the Hoose of ComatonH, aa a dflfenoo of ihat bzanah of the I^gidafcare 
egainflt ih^ lofda and iht evown,-^tbe power te wiim& to vote Ba^ioa. 
The efl^ofthb division was, in the first iBBtane^ a threat to ttbo ve£nai|i 
gOTemment that the anti-refi)Bmer8 eonU and weotd stop mppUes^ Its 
effect, in the seeond iostanee, was to mahe the nation ery aloud for a 
dissolution of parliement, thai a new eleetioB, even with the nnrafbrinef 
eonstitneneiesy mt^t deeide whieh party in the hovse shonld have the 
power of withholding supfdies. A third efiset was, that the luktixm, not 
losing sight of this eonstituional power vestcid in its i^rfseqtatiTes, nrged 
its application npon the Honse of Commons in the following year, when 
the great military commander of the age held the goyemment in his own 
hands. His grace's declaration, in 1830, that there was no need for 
r^orm, that the old system of representation worked well, and that there 
Should be no reform while he had power to resist it, had given an impe- 
tus to the pnbHc determination never before known on a strictly eonsti- 
tuional question. Every act of the anti-reformers added strength to that 
national determination. Their acts of opposition, though constitutional^ 
were often violent, sometimes undignified, and at last they oeased to be 
constitutional. 

On the 22nd of April, parliament assembled in both houses, under an 
impression that a prorogation and dissolution would immediately teke 
place. The anti-reformers deprecated dissolution. Animated d^batea 
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trose; aad tumidte, sooh as hs^re seldom beoi witneBsed wi&in tlieiralls 
of parinment, enmed. In tbe midst of liie mort xuKtignifiod and angry 
diBonflBioa known to ^ Britiab kgisiatare, his majesty, W^liam lY ., 
amred aft the Honse of Loi>ds, and summoned the angry Commons to 
meet loin among the angiy peeis. Few of the uiti^Mformera were oom- 
posed enongh to aoBwer iib» snmmons. Those who 6^ appear, heard 
frrai his Majesty's month thait partiament was pron^ed^ and would he 
dissolTod, ii^ order that the sense of the eonnti^ might he taken on the 
qaer^on of a ohange in the repfeaentation. 

Londott and eveij town and afanost-emry viUage in the kingdom were 
illnmittaited. To the cbsgniee of the sitrnet mohs, the windowa of the 
Snke of WelMngton, Lord Londondenyy Sir Bphert Pe^ Sup Rohert 
Wilson, and other leading anti^efbnneniy were attae|B6d with stones, and 
brokmi. The mehs were led by the ignonat guides to misehief, who 
netiher knew the leaj power of a .mutfeitudey whieh ie its mwal power, 
nor how to take up and ooeupy a position of dignity, nor what ttie qnaHiy 
ef dignity is. Sueh persons have ahwya been dSNremoet to lead mobs. 
Xhey lead mobs still, when th^ ean ind thrai ; and until the pop«lati<m 
irhkh is spoken of as the " masses," or the '^ milSons/' is eleTated by 
nn inteOeetaal system of instnKotion in that politioal eoonomy whieh is 
eoQsemttive seienoe, UBi?eisal ia application, yiobs will oontinue to 
he what Aey have been. Theif leaders, too, wiB eontinue to he what 
tiiey stiU aie,—- violent when there is no imemecKate danger, dan- 
gerooe in their eownrdioe when leading the midiitade beymd safety; 
nhounding in words ; inoapaUe by nature of phifesoj^iie refleotien ; un- 
influenced by the h%her moral sentiinents ; aad powerlese to convey 
moral mftoenee to others. The leaders of mobs have been, aad are of 
thiskittd* 

The street mobs of London and many other towns, misled by sooh per- 
sons, powerAil in their violent eondwot to lead to violence, powerless by 
thehr WMit of mon4 influeiiee to restrain, oopmitted outrages on property, 
nt the general deotion in April, 1S31 . The leferm oause was dishonoured 
by their outrage, aad WfMddhave been weakened, had not the virtuous 
and the intelleetoal of all. classes been in the position of leaders. The 
national opinion was finrmsd. Had it been Ises tiian national, wi]& one 
party striving to finrm it by oonvineing other parties not yet believing 
with them, the i^eaoe to personaand to window glass, and the threats of 
outrage which ooourred, would have retarded the iteftyrm progress indeft- 
nitely. Those who did not yet b^eve in the justice or ezpedien<7 ef 
reform, would have been oonflrmed in unbeUef. But happily for ulti- 
mate sueeeas, the national mot«aent had iiie h^iest order of intelligenoe, 
morality, and political philosophy at its head. 
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At the geiieral election of April, 1831, few ohtii^^es were made in the 
boroughs ; but the oouaties, whioh, up to the passing of the Befoim Bill, 
were the r^KMdtories of most of the popular power whioh then esdsted, re- 
turned seventy-six members out of eighty*two pledged to vote for the bilL 

The new parliament met on 14th of June, 1831, and on the 24Ui, 
Lord John Kussell introduoed the Beform bill to &e House of Gommone 
e secofid time. At the division on the third reading there were,— -^^m" 
the bill 345, a^aingt it 236; majority for the third reading, 109. The 
bill tiien passed the Commons, loudly cheered; the plaudits oft repeated, 
and cau^t up without the house and carried throng the streets of Lon- 
don, and repeated during the whole night ; and again throug^ut the 
kingdom, to the great joy of the inhabitants of every town and village, 
and almost of every hamleii On the day ibUowing the pasttng of the 
bill in the House of Oommons, it was carried to the House of Peers by 
Lord John Bussell and Lord Allhorp, attended by upwards of a husr 
died members. 

On the 8rd of October, the prime minister, Eari Orey, moved the second 
reading of the bill in the House of Lords. In opening his address, he 
was deeply affected by the weight of responsibility which it imposed upon 
him. He said the great object of his political life had been parliamen- 
tary reform. J£ the present measure had the revolutionaiy tend»icy 
which some attributed to it, he would not defend it, far less prc^pose it. 
He traced the growth of the spirit of reform, sketched its ^^ present trre- 
Mtible power" pledged himself to the support of the institutions of the 
country, his diject being to improve not to injure them, and concluded a 
great speech by the announcement that he and the government would 
stand or &U by that bilL Loud dbeers, such as are seldom heard in the 
House of Lords, gave acclaim to the noble and venerable orator when he 
sat down. 

The debate began on Monday, and lasted five nights, ending at &w 
o'clock on Saturday morning. Parliamentary history affords no record 
of eloquence, learned reseaich, and dignified argument superior to that 
debate. The House of Lords probably never equalled it. 

The question '^ What wiU ihe Lorde do f" had been eagerly asked 
and iq^eculated upon among all chuases — among reformers and anti-refor- 
mers — during several months ; and as the time of division drew nigh 
no other question was asked when friend met friend ; even strangers in 
the street would stop strangers, and ask, " What will the Lords do ?" 
The question was now B(4ved. After this great debate of five nights, at 
five o'clock on the morning of the 7th of October, 1831, the lords r^ected 
the bill There were content for the seeond reading, 168 ; natKonient^ 
199 : majority against the bill, 41. 
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Ezprefldimi of diaappointmeDt and indignation aroae londlj, and ran 
swiftly thFongh eYery street of London, with OTory maitooaeh to the 
ecmntry ; along the turnpike roads, into erery bye-path in the kingdom, 
snd almost to every hearth, save in the houses of the fractional minority 
of the population, the anti-refonners. The church received a blow in the 
loflsof peculiarity, from which it did not recover for years: of the majority 
of forty-one against the bill, the bench of bishops gave twenty-one. Blots 
once more prevailed. At Derby, the prison was broken open ; and the 
property of the anti-reformers destroyed. At Nottin^^iam, the populace, 
blind to respectable, moral, and inteUeiMiual leadership, (as in 1848 they 
seem still resolved to be,) rioted, destroyed property, fijred the qpsde be- 
longing to the Duke of Newcastle. His grace was unpopular, and had 
given a great impulse to reform, though intending the reverse, by his 
declaration,-*-rdative to the voters in Newark, who depended on him, — 
'^May I not do as I like with my own?" Some of tbe London news- 
papers were published with black edges, to indicate mourning. But a 
feeling of confidence in the ultimate success of the bill soon gained 
strength, by the influence of the political unions, which, following their 
great <»iginal <^ Birmingham, were now established throughout the 
kingdom. 

On the 20th, tibe king prorogued Pariiament, and announced from the 
throne the necessity of resuming, in the ensuing session, the considera- 
tion of reforming tiie House of Commons* 

On the 29th, Sir Charles Wetherall, recorder of Bristd, and one of 
the most resolute opponents of the Beform Bill, proceeded to that cily, 
and made a public entry as recorder. Biots ensued, beginning cm Satur- 
day, continuing the whole of Sunday^ and suj^essed only on Mondiq^. 
The Mansion House, Excise Office, and Bishop's Palace,were plundered 
and set on fire ; the toU-gates pulled down; the prisons burst open with 
sledge hammers, and the prisoners set at liberty among the mad populace. 
The mob increased in madness aa it increased in magnitude, and as the 
fuel upon which its fury fed increased in qnanii^,«^plunder in shops and 
houses, and liefuor in T«ults and ceUars. One hundred and ten persons 
were injured less or more in lifo or limb. Sixteen were found dead : of 
these, three died from the wounds inflicted by tbe military ; the remain- 
der died of apoplexy, inflicted on themselves by excessive drinking in 
the bishop's palace and in other houses which they plundered. 

On the Blst, the political union of London met in die Grown and 
Anchor, and, by adjournment, in Lincoln's Inn Fields; Six Francis 
Burdett in the chair. It was agreed to form a national union, with 
branch societies, each having a delegate at the central board. At subse- 
quent meetings, resolutions for universal snffirage were proposed, and led 
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to the br«akiDg «p of the onion ; aUiho inombtw not l^eing JbvoQXiMe 
to snob, a meaaare on prino^e^ and many who -were &yoniaUe to it oa 
principle, opposing it aa impoeAle at that tuna. ** If iha mpdento 
^efoim of the hill, which had been twice Mjected bj tbs kgiflktBie, waa-ad 
difficult to obtain," they aaked, " what nnat naivcffqai aid&ago be? '' 
The w()Tking claasea of London, howevtar, led by pecsons not^ainent for 
discretion, refK)lved, <hat sp far as they oonU ddEbat the M/^Sum ffiU, the^y 
would do BO. They fonned a palitioal ^diob of thdv own, oaUed a ms^esk- 
politan meeting, at White GondoH Honse; the advertisement stating^ 
amongst other things, <' that ali hereditary disfcinettoiia^ off rafik are unna- 
tural, and opposed to theequal rights of man, andought to be abolished" ; 
and further, '^ Aat tiie political union of the woEking classes should no* 
support any measure of reform bat one indinding nni^ersal sofoge and 
the abolition of aU hereditary power wad ranks." An intunatbn fixmi 
the pc^ioe magistrates and the Home Office that such a meeting might be 
treasonable, caused it to be pos^xmed. This and simifar qondnct on Hip 
part of large bodies of the people, led by persons whoeould expound their 
wrongs but could not practically guide Ihem to the acquisition of their 
rights, gave the anti-re^Nrmers new strength and seal in their opposition 
to all reform. It alarmed the king, and the more timid of the ariatofiracy 
who had declared fi>r tiM Beibnn BiU. And when the Reform Bill had 
become law, the recotteeti<m ef that and similar declarations, and all the 
ezocBses of the turbulent and indisweet committed at that tinle, Led to a 
re-action in public feeling in favour ai conservatism, which rendered the 
reform ministry almost powerless. 

On the 6th of Deeemb^, 1881, parliament W9S opened by the King* 
The royal speech reccmmiended the settlement of- the Bcfoim question. 

On the 12th, Lord John BusseB introdnoed the Reform 301 to the 
House of Conmions a third time. It parsed' by a triumphant minority as 
before. 

On the 14th of April, 1B32, after an azdocfus debate of four nights, 
the second reading of thebiU was carried by a majority of ««»«, at seven 
o*cloek in the m<»iiing, in the House of Lords. The numbers were,-*;^ 
the bill 184^ <zffain9t it 1?5. An aoeessfon od^^Bty votes had been 
obtained for the bill since October, when it was rejected. AevnTai biidiops 
had joined the ministers, and voted ^ tte biU. A near party among 
the lords, called ^^ Waverws," had sprung up. They contributed to the 
majority on the second rea^g; but little dependence could be placed 
upon them for getting the bill, unmutilaled, through cismmittee. 

On the 7th of May, on the motton of Lord Lyndkuxst that the de- 
franchisingdauBes <tf the biU be postponed, and the enfranohising dauaes 
be considered tmt, the ministfy was defeated liy a majority of 36; the 
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liataiben Miig 151 to 115. TTpoh lUi, Bari flrij mioTed ike adjotum- 
amit of ^ odmmittee vniil 4lie lOth; On tlie Oih, ilie reform minietry 
veBigiied; tlwj Mug wnMe to eon; eitfeh « meaeiffe of referm as they 
lield to be indiqiensaMe. 

Up to Mb ^Am, it was genevaUyMieTed thatBarl Oreyliad obtained 
lira king'a astent to the 6rMioii of new pews to can^ the bill, if neces* 
tey. The ftel tras mfw piA>fiflhed, that ihie eltreme neMufe hsd neil&er 
heea granted 'by the king, nor aakeid for by the minister. 

The soVer^gn snMmoned and oonanlted Lord Lyndhnnrt, the Dnke of 
WeUingtx>n, and Sir -Sfoberi Peel. The predae natare of the oonsultar 
tions did not tnampre, thon^- explanationB were snbeeqtMntJy made, 
whieh led to the^hdief that Sir Bebert Peel refiised to be ple^^ to the 
king to einy, Or ]ffopdee, any BUMurare of vefonn, hsfing so reoendy 
opposed the biUa of L<»d Jefan RtMell ; and be did not see before him a 
posfliUHlgr of ettrrying on in anti-reform ^yemment^ with the majjority 
of the Honse of O<Anmon0 fledged tor^im, as it thai was. 

The Dnke af Wellii^toa, it is reported, deohred himself willing to be 
one of an atttl4<efoffm cabinet, thongh not holding any pofitieal ofioe. Bniv 
ing nine days his giMe was in constant commnnieatien with the king ; 
Wad all that time no government was formed. 

The Honse of Chmttons met, and, on the motion of Lord Ebrington, 
jj^aased, by a large majority, -a resdntion ef nndinmiiiAed confidence in 
the late cabinet. In London, public aeetingB were held every day 
declaring, by nnanimons resolutions, that no taxes should be paid until ihe 
bBl passed into law. Meetings of the most formidable magnitude were 
held in all the protineiid towns, at which petitions to the Honse of Com- 
mons to withhdd supplies of moneyfor the public service, were adopted. 
The constitutional power of the commons to control the peers and the 
eiewn, ]^ refhsingto' vote' supplieS) and the unoimstitvtional power of 
the crown, or of any sirtyjec^ under favour of the crown, to overawe the 
commons and Uie country mth the army, were the topics of eager dis- 
euBi^on at every meettaig, club, dinner-table, and fireside. Nearly all 
mercantile transactions were snl^wiided. Intimation' of an encampment 
of ail ihe pditidal union* in the kii^Qm in the vicinity of London, was 
seriously made^^^to remain' there untfi the bill was earned! The anti- 
reform newqn^en dared them to make the attempt aadspoke of the 
army. The leflmnn newifhpeiB, indudinff the leading joumids of London, 
8pokei^ietiBfan4etoth»af»^. The 2Vmef,iy«hlul to its mission of de- 
eorting the Weak in the henr of need, fvepared to turn tail on trembling 
Monarol^ and- Airistoeraey, and munbled, in its idietie uncertainty, 
flonething about "^ btiokbatn." Oonstltutienal lawyers of the higheet 
eminence^ ih^-Loid^haiinawBsiraghSBB, one, and agemtieman after- 
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wards adistingaiBhed judge, another, (still a judge 1859,) were reported 
to have spoken at pablic meetings, within four hundred yards of the 
palace, of kings having trusted in armies against their pec^le, and the 
'^ royal heads rolling in the dust." 

At Binningham, two hundred thousand persons, under the guidance 
of Thomas Attwood, a banker, the fkther and hero of political unions, 
met on Newhall Hill (where now stands the Town Hall), petitioned 
against supplies, resolved to pay no king's taxes until the bill passed, 
and, if need were, to remove bodily the whole two hundred thousand of 
them, and encamp, with other political unions, on Hampstead Heath, to 
be near parliament. Every day, fer months previously, hundreds of 
people walked into the cavalry barrack-yard of Birmingham to see the 
Qreys. On the Sunday before the meeting on Newhall HiH, there were 
upwards of five thousand people within the gates, most of whom were 
well-dressed artisans, all wearing ribbons of light blue knotted in their 
breasts, indicating that they were members of the political union. Next 
Sunday, the barrack gates were dosed. No dvilians were admitted. 
We were marched to the riding school, to prayers, in the afternoon, and, 
during the remaining part of the day, or most of it, were employed in 
rough-sharpening swords on the grindstone. I was one of the '^ iatigne ** 
men, who turned the stone to the armourer and his assistants. 

It was rumoured that the Birmingham political union was to march 
for London that night ; and that we were to stop it on the road. The 
troops had been daily and nightly booted and saddled, for three days, with 
ball cartridge served out, ready to monnt and turn out at a moment's 
notice. But until this day we had rough-sharpened no swords. Not 
since before the battle of Waterloo had the swords of the G^ys 
undergone the same process. Old soldiers spoke of it, and told 
young ones. Few words were spoken. We had had more noise, 
and probably looked less solemn, at prayers in the morning than we did 
now grinding swords. The commanding officer was asked by the army 
authorities in London if the men could be relied on, and answered, so 
he afterwads said, " They are firm as rocks! ** 

The negotiations then pending between the king and the anti-re fo rmers 
were unknown to the country, and in their detaUs stiH are. Most of the 
transactions beyond the town of Birmingham were unknown to us, though, 
from general rumour, we knew, unfortunately for our profession, that 
the country was alarmingly unanimous. When dosed within barrads, 
we had no communication with the townspeople ni^t nor day, and knew 
nothing of their movements. We did not apprehend an immediate col- 
lision until the day of the sword-sharpening. The danger now seemed 
imminent Some, who had held pri^te and earMit conversations on 
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the suljeot, had agreed that the best means of preymiting a ooUison with 
the refoim movei&ent and the national will, as expressed by the Hoose 
of Commons, was to give circolation to a report that we were not to be 
depended npon to pat down pnbiio meetings, or prevent the people of 
Sirmingham from jonmeying to London, to present Iheir petitions and 
support the House of Commons by their presenee, if they diose to under- 
take the journey. We oansed letters to be written and sent to yarious parties 
in Birmingham and London to that effeet. Some were addressed to the 
I>uke of WeUington, some to the king, some to the War Offioe, to Lord 
Hill, and some were dropped in the streets. Those letters were neees- 
garily anonymous, but they contained no violent threats. They firmly and 
respectfully urged, that while the Greys would do their duty if riots and 
outrages on property were committed, they would not draw swords or trig* 
gers upon a deliberatiye public meetii^, or kill the people of Birmingham 
for attempting to leave their own town on a journey to London. In the 
letters dropped in Birmingham streets, or sMit to parties resident in that 
town, we implored the people, as they valued suooess to reform and friend- 
ship with the army, not to allow rioting, window-breaking, or any outrage 
on property ; else, if refusing to fire or draw swords on them, in the event 
of our being brought before a court-martial for such disobedience we 
should have no justification, — ^we should be condemned and shot. ^^ J£ 
you do nothing but make speeches^ sign petitions, and go peaceably to 
present them, though you go in tens of thousands, the Greys will not pre- 
vent you." One of the letters contained that passage, and concluded 
thus : — '^ The king's name is a tower of strength, which they upon the 
adverse fiiction want." 

The belief with the public, however, was that the king had turned 
anti-reformer ; and, possibly, he ^avered. There is too much reason to 
fear that the queen-consort was influenced by the anti-reform ladies of 
the aristocracy and operated on her royal husband. But these are se- 
crets of the royal household, not to be soon revealed, perhaps never. As 
to what might have been done in the event of an armed movement of 
the people, as discussed or suggested by many of the leading London 
newspapers, it is not for me to speculate upon now, — at least not here. 
Such probabilities were speculated upon then. 

Happily the nine days of a nation without a government — ^all classes 
fervently excited, and nearer unanimity than was ever known of the Bri- 
tish nation-HMtme to an end. Sir Herbert Taylor, private secretary to 
the king, communicated the following letter to Earl Grey : — 

" St. James's Palaoi, May 17, 1832. 
<' My I>bae Lobd,«--I am honoured with his mtgesty's commands to 
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aoquaiat joor lordsh^ tbat all dHSenlties to: tbe amngeBientt in p w ^ g fc i i 
will be obtiajted by ft^dcdaratioa in the HotuieicMii^tixom aodSoieift 
number of peers, ih«t, t» iXMuequmoe qf tkepreieiU Jtofe ({fo^birf, thej 
have eome to the xeeolntion of dropping their . farther opperition to die 
Beform Bill, so that it may pass without tlday, and as nearly eapoeaible 
in its present shi^M, — ^I have tlie honour to be . yours sineeraly, 

The bill went throng^ oowmittee aoecM^difl^, andon die ^l& of June 
finally passed the Hooee of Lords, on the notifln of fiarlGtey; the 
numbers being lOifor^ and 22 a^aiim^ tL 

The troubles of our negiiiient about reform, and partaenlarly my own 
tooubles, did not ebd witfa the etreumstahoes in whidi they began. The 
fato of the bill was settled by that kttor from the king, announcing thai 
it was so in " c^jkie^iumtce of the prmmt siaie of ^air$" The news- 
papers oootinued to disoosa the oonstitational qnestion watmly. On the 
21st or 22d I was on gaard. When off aesCry I fiottnd myaalf, earlf m 
the morning, alone in the goard-houae, the other men, save those on sen- 
tiy , being nsleep. I had read during the night, in an anti^-ieform paper, 
a vehement denial of the Dnke of Wellington having ^ded to reform 
from a distrust in the army ; also that the rumours of the Scots Qreys 
at Birmingham having expressed or held any politioal opinions, were 
fabrications of certain of the reform papers. I took tbe opportunity of 
being alone, to write a letter to the paper which had affirmed that the 
aoldiers had eipressed political opinions, to ocmnborate lAat it had said 
A passage from th,e letter was published. As it led to all the aubsequent 
proceedings before a court^msutial and court of enquiry, whieh I am 
about to idate, I give it here : 

'^ As' a private in that regiment, I have the means of knowing fully 
4ihe opinions whieh pervade the ranks in whieh I serve. It was true 
that a few gave their names to the roll of the pc^tical unbn. But let 
no one think that those who refratned from doing so, cared less fdr the 
intereststyf their country. I, for one, made no such public avowal of my 
opinions) fat I imew it -to be an infirii^ement of military law ; but I was 
one who watehed with trembling anticipation the movemente of the 
>peoi4e 6f Birmingfaam. For while we ventured to hope that any cdlision 
between the civil and military forces would be prevented by the moral 
^neigies of theibrmer, we could not help having a fear that the vnpru^ 
dpled and latcka^ vfho Bie everywhere more or less to be found, mi^ht 
take the opportunity of that turn in the national afiisdrs to commit ou^ 
iW&i <^ property ; in vdkich tnstande toe should certain^ have considered 
imminent. ' wUtkn^ homd to put down lUoft^ dUorderfy condnst This, 
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I Bay, we sbonU ha^ certainly felt ta be our duty ; bnt against the 
liberties of onr oonntiy we would have never, never raised an arm. 
The Soots GieyB have honorably seemed a high oharaeter in the servioe 
of their oonntiy, and they wonld be the last to degrade themselves below 
tbo dignity of British sotdiers by aetu^ as the toob of a despotism. 
The I>ake of Wellington, if he sees or beam of this, may assnre himsdf 
that ndlitary government shall never again be set up in this country." 

This was published on the 27th of May, 1832. The words printed 
biiiaUe$AiffW that ihe opinion ralailive to the duty of soldiers to protect 
{xroperty and suppresB riots ei^Mresied then, has been the opinion which I 
ha^e ever since expressed. To write, or say, et diink (a seedier has no 
bosinesB to think, ihey tell him), that in any case we were not to do what 
we wero ordered, wns a grave oiEmoe, nothing ehari of mutiny. I was 
awaie of thai fiMSt. I ramonstratod with the solifiers who had joined the 
political union, and sncoeeded in persuading them to recall thar adhesion 
to itk With the same regard lor my own salety, I did not go near the 
fiolitical union. Had the time and the droumstances come for us to 
a«t not aooMdii^ to orders, it would have been an occasion great enough 
to risk all that we were risking. It must have been a national necessity. 
We should have either been shot whOe oiying, *^ For the king, the con- 
stitution, and the people 1 " or triumphant with a nation's thanks upon 
our heads* 

It ended, however, in the less dignified visitation of a flogging. But 
that I have not yet looked upon as » disgrace, I might have felt dis- 
graced had I allowed it to fiJl upon other backs than my own. [The 
reader of 1868 will please to observe that this is an exaot reprint of a 
namitive given to the world twelve years ago.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Tlie Hilitarj Orfiiie. 

« 

I mqr fisre direct attention to somo usages of the eatdhy mni^B, 
that you may ih^ more dearly Mdentand ihe ftmt oeeuneiieeB irUA 
beM me in oonaaqaeiioB of iiie|mblieati6n of tbe eixtmot of ^ letter i«ad 
in the hurt dmpter. 

A large Bunber of men hare two horees, with Iheir aeeovti^ttenta, io 
keep elean and to fMI. The R3t troops of a rtginiint eonliist tsf My- 
fire men eaeh. The eoBUnisBieaed effieenr sektet eadi a servant from the 
ranks; some^two. Those servanteleaine their horses hehind them in the 
troop etaUes, and attend only ta'&^horsea of theirmaeters* The fegimeBtal 
eergeantmajor, six troop sergeant-mafors; fitrriers, ton m twehre sergeaats, 
the bandamen and bandmaster, are eaeh allowed a man to take oars of 
their horses. The men thnssdeeted hiYe their own h<tt«ei8 to attend io 
also, whieh gives them eaeh two. There are young horses in training, to 
replace old ones condemned at the previons yearly inspection, bat i^i^ 
are still retained to do dntynntil Die yowng ones, msasilypttrdiased when 
two years old, hare readied the age of three years, or three and a half, And 
have b€«n trained. Thns there are spare horees ; some old, some young. 
They are allotted among the men, so far as they go, eaeh man having 
one of them in addition to his own. There are' also men in hospsta), sid^ ; 
their horses are, in like manner, allotted. There may be some men in 
confinement ; their horses are allotted. Each day, eight, ten, or twdve 
men go on gnard on foot; their horses are left during twenty-fonr hours 
to the other men of the respective stables. And as it occurs every day 
that some of those who have two horses go on guard, they each leave two 
to be taken care of in the stable. 

On the line of march there are fewer spare horses than in quarters, aa 
the farriers and others are then mounted ; yet there .are always some. 
They are led by men appointed to the duly ; whieh, on the march, ia 
frequently imposed as a punishment. The men who turn out latest in 
the morning, who are imperfectly polidied or brushed, or who evinee 
signs of having been tipsy the previous night, have the spare horses given 
to them. And as all horses and aoooutrements must be thoroughly 
cleaned at the end of each day's mardi, before the man can attend to 
himself, he who has two feels the duty to be punishment in reality. 
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^ Another way of punishing men wh^ii ^marching, is to make theoffender 
iliamonnt &oia a &Tourke horse (if he be so luQuiiAed)^ and ride on some 
odious trotter, whicli rinay be the 4isUke of all ih0.regupent. It is some- 
iinie^ a grienrpus piwiahmeat awarded to joen who give offence, to be 
separated from fayonrite horses, and /have ill-tejap^ed, |ll<^ing animals 
adlpttf^ to t)k0m instead. 

On finnday, th^ 27th of May^ 1852, the passage from my letter, as 
rprixited in the rpreoeding ohapter, was read in Birmingham barraeks. 
Yiamdin eonaeotion with proviona mmoius ^of what the Gbr^ys nught 
iorm^t.not do,in'tho,eyont^f jUbe. army being ^^Ued. out toobatrooti^e 
progressiof ibe^ R^fiwsm Sill, it .exoited much al^t^Uon, miore than came 
i» mj knmledge: at the time. Bmt I heard that inqiujries. were made to 
rCtiBeover |^ writer* One of the men, John Orr,,whq had a confidential 
koowlfBdlga of^Qoriydn tvaasaistioDS done, and of designs, whieh toere to 
hftye been tvaAsaoted; came to^ me,, ands^d that he alijeady knew that a 
numbex of men wece pnspeoted ; that the eei^geant-major, adjutant, riding- 
master, and oommauding offioer. would be "down upon'' idl of them, 
; until ihey were 4riven into.aome fimlt, and caught in it ; that he. himself 
was suspected . more than any other man^ in oonsequ^noe of having 
jbeea to thepolitioal union, and.biaing known to haye some talent and 
practice in letter-writing. JBEe .proceeded to assure me that he did not 
vritevtbat letter,, nor did he kuow who had.written it ; but that he knew 
Ihey. WDoJd be 'f.dowu upon ". hi|n. .He said .he wiahed.he was as safe 
a^ I; and waa.s^rry thathe had not beea as careful to keep from the 
. p^tieal union. To which I ref^ed, that he and others who went there 
• were bjameable for indiscretion; but I was not so free of blame in 
respeet of indiseretion as I bad been. I thea confided to him the secret 
tliat the letter waa my production, and that he need haye no &ar for 
himaelf^ ae I Aoiuld a,yow it rather than let .him or any one suffer on 
aoeount of it. 

I. did not iheu know who the empeojtad meu. were; but before the 

Court.of laquiry, at Weedpn, the commanding officer stated that I was 

not one of those at first suapeoted \ that during the Sunday eyening^ in 

a O0i|yei»atiou with theriding^master and aitotiier officer, it was.suggested 

that I.might haye been the writer, or tjbat I knew aometl^ing about it, 

as I had. 'beeu ae$u leading p^wspapers; but tibat he ,14maelf was not 

/.iaolined.tto.Mieye that it was I, and. only believed the aot to be.mine 

wbjB9 1 im^Dowledg^ it, pu.the following Tuesday. 

.fli^dtjtbe.eewPWvUngjoffieer been .careful to ./say. as ^tUe before the 

: Cia^artof J^qfiuryjas.the.jriding'mastersaid, it might neyer. have tran- 

roqwved;that I waa:Qne.of jthe aubjecl^ of ^iw <X)n^eraailion the Sunday 

«vmi9^. ..Sut he . tpld the eourti.that^ though, euapoeting othersi he 
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yielded to tlie snggestion that I might he the writer; and ohflerring in 
the paper a notioe, that, to prove to the public that the original waff a 
genuine soldier's letter, it could be inspected at the newspaper office, he 
endeavoured to obtain a specimen of m j handwriting to send to London 
to be compared with the original letter. 

What was said to the riding-master I know not, but on the Monday 
morning I was ordered by a sergeant not to take the horse D 36, but 
another horse, B 30. This latter had no connection with the troop to 
which I was attached : the troop to which it belonged was statioBed at 
Kidderminster, and it was at head-quarters in Birmingham, unfit ftnr 
regular troop-duty, though it had been three years in training. It was 
not then trained, and never was. It was given first to one man, then to 
another, and again to a third, and so on to others, as punishment. For 
mere riding it was not unmanageable; but it had been used in the 
riding-school so often by men who had committed some fault, and wwe 
riding for punishment, that its temper, naturally bad, fnstead of being 
sweetened or subdued by them, was soured and aggravated. 

I had once or twice, after returning from the riding-school with my 
own horse, been sent thither with this for a civilian and one of the rov^- 
riders to ride upon. This only happened when no one else was at ha&d 
to accoutre and take it from the stable to the school. 

On the morning of Monday, the 28th, on being ordered to aeooutre 
this horse and take it there, I did so, under the impression that I was 
so ordered because no other person was at hand to take it but me. I 
therefore went in ordinary stable-dress, not in boots and spurs, but in 
shoes, and without a cane or switch, having no expectation that I was to 
ride. Up to this day the riding-master had never been otherwise than 
kind to me. From the time of joining the r^ment I had not com- 
mittcd a single fault of the most trivial nature. I had not received so 
much as one reproof or severe word from any officer or non-commiaskmed 
officer. In showing the '^ tackle " once a week, which was done by 
taking every part of the horse's accoutrements to pieces, arranging it 
artistically, each man on his bed in the barrack room ; every buckle and 
chain burnished and shining ; the locks of pistol and carbine, taken to 
peces to show the interior works, all brightened ; the barrels out oi their 
stocks, the stocks varnished and the brasses burnished ; the gleaming 
sword unsheathed by the side of its shining scabbard ; eadiman standing 
at attention at the head of his iron bedstead, upon which his '' taokie " 
was spread, while the captain and other officers of the troop, the sergeant- 
major, and the sergeants, came and inspected it, — at this weekly dbow it 
was the misfortune of some men to have their buckles minutdy inspeot- 
ed, they having got a name for indifferent cleanliness, while othara had 
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Hie fidr fortone of being paased bj with a glance. It had beoome a 
woekly oocnnenoa for the oaptain to glance hia eye to my acoontrementa, 
upon which the troop aeijeant-major said^ " That man's things are always 
ekan"; and without further inspection they passed to some one else. 

Until this memorable Monday morning no fanlt had been found with 
sae. Having been practised as a rider in my boyhood, I had little 
difionlty in the school, except to unlearn some unmilitary positions. 
Bvery direction given I studiously obeyed. When I was in the first 
dasa and ** back sticks ** were used to make the recruits sit upright, I 
was always called out of the ^^ride" and left to look on ; the riding-master 
saying that I did not require that department of teaching. Indeed, 
from the official documentaiy evidence laid before Parliament and the 
War Ofioe, I ind him bearing testimony to the fact that I had been 
always obedient and active for duty. I had advanced into superior 
elaasea, leaving recraita whom I found before me when I joined the 
regiment^ bdiind. I had been sooner sent to mount guard and go out 
to field days than moat other recruits. 

These mattecs I mentioned now, to shew what my position really was 
at the 28th of May. On taking the hocse to the school, I was surprised, 
tJbat, instead of some rough-rider taking him fit>m me as before, to allow 
my return to the stable to attend to my own horse, the riding-master 
ordered me to ''fall in," and join the ride which was about to be 
fi»rmed. I did so, and was the second file of the ride ; Sergeant Glen, 
the head rough-rider, being the leading file. Mr. Gillies, the riding- 
master, seeing me without qpurs, demanded why I had come to the school 
without boots and spurs. I was about to reply that I had been sent 
with the horse, and had no intimation that I was to ride. '' Hold your 
tongue ; don't answer me," he exclaimed. '' Dismount I" I dis- 
mounted. '' Mount 1" I mounted. '' Dismount 1" I dismounted. 
''Mount I" I mounted. " Dismount 1" I dismounted. All this 
was only the work of a minute ; but his manner was so diffiarent from 
anything that I had seen in him, and he lashed his whip with such 
vahemenoe, that I did not know what to think. The horse nervous, ill- 
tempered, and alarmed, reared, plunged, and chafed. I attributed the 
riding-master'a ill-humour to the fact that I had come without my spurs ; 
and on being ordered to go to the barrack-room and dress, I darted out 
of the school, to run as if life and all that life is worth depended upon 
the speed of getting booted and spurred. 

He, seeing me run before I was out of the school, recalled me in a 
thundering voice, and demanded if I did not know how to go out of the 
sohool otherwise that I had done. He told me to get a switch, instead 
of epurs. I then walked out, instead of running. As soon as I was 



oleaf of Ihe door; I n&n; and'thov^K the distiCnM WttB !&r«0-Of fdaf bnn^ 
dred yaiSsia the rooin in' which I had tpanttttSj I retoMeii in a Teiy 
few^miniites: 

Arrived wMi my o&ne, I took ' the horse trim th^ httoAi of the orderlj^ ■ 
who attended the classes to fire pistols hehind theesre of yoiiiig horses 
at»l yotitlg men, and; standiijg for orders, got the word ** montit/' aad • 
mounted; '' dismonnt/' ^^ dnmoiAited; " meutit;'' asd mottnled; 
'' dimnottnt/' and dismofmted; ''mount;'' and monntiBidir Oiide moio 
the commanding yoice, the lend whip, and the maddened aftilnld Iddii^'' 
the boards; mingled together. leotdd not, and no dragoon tha* eveat' 
bestrode a trooper codd, have ealiiied a horeethneiii!itMed,'andbro«[^t 
him into line widi the seven or eight others all atonee: I^ootdd notdo 
80 ; biit I 'did my best. T^o make the mattcsr wor6e, bedtiiae I did notdc^' 
so, the riding-master, as I thought, whipped the horm: There was «flei^' 
wai'ds some donbt about this; and ph)bahfy he oitly oftickied the yMpm 
The effect, however, was tomake the animal phinge, dash baekward on 
the boards, and be unmanageable in ciroHng, tnmmg, and wheditog. At^ 
first we were to move slowly ; but my horse was in su<^ a state of irrita- 
tmn that it would not go slowly. We then' trotted and' canteiedy 
circled, wheeled, turned;' and many other things; the hone senetiBseft' 
hal^ldg and^rearhig'when'itflhoydd hkve b^^ treKtiflg, untB it dkocLi 
dered ' the whole rld^. 

The riding-master vociferated that it was -my faulty and, as4f tomnte* 
me manage the hotsebbtter,' ordered nie to ride with(mt stimftpe. Thft- 
stirrupff were thrdwn aoross in fr6irt of the saddle. I now tow that he was^ 
detetmined, for sobie purpose or 'other which I could net even suspect^ 
tb give me- a tumble. This' I wto detennined 'should not happen*. It^ 
ma^ do in the amphitheatre to ride fkntasti<!!fllly; htit it is more thatt- 
]5lay in a military riding-ischool to ride witheut stfrntpii, on a' saddle^ 
with a hbrsefbamiiig and' enraged' aD mine then was, the riding-master 
now worse-tempered than the horse, and th^ rider now thinking that' 
he had mbst caiise of the three to' he out of good-hutaiour. 

I T6dL^ without stirtups, and kept my seat ; though- mor6 thkn onee, 
with sadden rearing and swerving; I felt mysdf Smsteady; We got the 
word " halt;" and formed in* a Kne* up the centre. Upon which, I beings 
the file No. 2, the riding-toadter spoke thus: "Number two by himself; 
tie remainder steady; a horse's length to the fitmt; marehl" Thfe I 
obeyed as well as I could make th<e horse do it, by takitig three yards (» 
" horse's length ") to the front. Then' by mysetf I was diiEfmouted''«nd 
mouii ted some half-d6zen times at least; which being done without 
stirrups, I had ib breaSt the' saddle each time. It exhausted my breathy 
and almost my patietioe. 
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TThe ride "wmd c^ agaia; my hcx» seenungly more reeoliiteiii rearing 
4 swerving out of die ride than ever. It made a apzing from tiie aide 
of ibe achooi toirard»tbe centre; and in the vexatkm ci the moment I 
diowKHiated. The riding^nairtar .tvaiied ibvward, end gai^ the word 
'^ mount" I did not no?e. Tnrii^ to the orderly, he called, ''Go for 
& file of the goacd." Aioomporal end Hk of the goard eame. ^' Now," 
eaid fae^ looking on ne^gtearnly/'wiU yon do yonrdnty? MoontT' I 
enid, ^ I cannot mani^ thie hone." Hethenaaid, ** Onaid, tak^ tlus 
aium.te the^aivdrhonae: he inn {Nriflonerr 

Th^cafifto^oi^of the filaoncachnideofme^ end the ^^orporal behind. 
The lattarvgaye the wovd ^Maichl" end we nuarahed away. The men 
on.gnard weve mnoh em^nrieed to eee me a prieoner, and were all eager 
to. know what I iied.d#ne» The day paeeed over. Dinner wan brought^ 
•aad gnjyer; and, neii morning. n^y break&Bt, SoUieEa are move oarefbl 
cfonieanathtfv.andkind^ wliflnone.hafipenejtobeapriacnie^ 
what tfce^camc may be, thaaat any other time. 

Between* nine. and ten o!clock, on the 2dth, the re^^mental aeigeant- 
mi^.came to the gnardthenee, and called me ont. He eaid, ^ Well, 
whnt do yoo think c£ yonmetf nowr I rv^iUed that I feamd I had 
been a45b<ii.yeatenlny in.the liding-ecbeol, and wan rery aony&r having 
djaob^ed. ordem, bat it waa mj first fault in the r^ment He r^ned, 
^^Ah! I see you ain gettiiQg afraid of na." ""No," Ijnplied: 'Mheieia 
A. difSarenee betwnen. being afraidi and haiag aony. £ir. committing a 
imilt*" " dome aloyigi" aaid he.; and went away* Liollowed. 

He ledJo thex>rdfMr^ roomy wJiere Wjwe.tbea^tant^ and thecommandr 
tig oflicer^ Major Wyndham. . Lord i^tiiur Hill^: oor li^utenaipit-eobnel, 
^pa abeent on loi^..lQ«m ia Londm^ bmng a member of ihe Houae of 
Crommona»aadlhe.nMfog4fwminanded* Mi^or Wyndham waa a tall, dark- 
vhiakered, pleasant-looking, middle-aged gmtJeman. HiB ohareeler with. 
tl^men.waa.that.of a oildt amiable officer^ more likely, to bexnled or 
imj^oead np^n. by othi^. than toi do wi<Qng.tp ai\y on^. And^ notwith- 
fitandingall that. oociin«4 to me at. that time, all that waeeaidin the 
awn^pwa. against him, aiid aU ihfii cnon he fell in^ in point of 
militaiy law andoflbiel. djaoretion^ I>8tiU belieye him. to have been at 
ftidt only ia being led or advised,, by. hax8her.natnrfBa that hisown» to 
piKxieedaiihe.did^ 

[For som^.yMca he ha#.lMU,an. oSioe ia.the Towec of Limdon, and 
lyia enpi^eafled. satisfaction, ae X bti^e been told, that he is fairly and 
tenderly wnHenof in my Antobipgraphy. I notice this hc^re.to add, that 
it ianpt aeeoidant with, my natore to write haid4y.o£ any n^an, far less 
<f ( on# who e?er. heMs with him th^ c(mtesy oS ageoitlemaot and aoru- 
pnlom icgaid f or tvuth; andsnchis OdonclWyndham^liitOof theS^ote 
Oxeya.— Note of 1859.] 
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First he Bald, " WeB, mj num, yon ace getting solky on o«r baadk/' I 
replied, '^ No, I am not ealky : I nnfortuiAtel j duobejed orden jester- 
daj, in the riding-sehool, but axn now veiy iony for it." '^ Ah, bst,'' 
said he taking a newqiMkper whidi kj ready at hand, ^' you are fend oT 
newspapers, I nnderotaad/' (or of writing to newspapers). 

I saw what was eoming; and having heard from the men on gnard, andl 
from another who eame tothegnard-honae with my break&st, that ther» 
was a great eommotion in the regiment ahont the letter, and that sevearai 
men were aocosed, and were likely to be made pnson^s and bron^t to 
trial, I resolved to eonfess mysdf the writer. The major, exhibiting a 
slip of paper, said, '^ Yon are fond of writii^ to newspapers, I belieTe*?^ 
This paper eontained seme yeraes^ as I bdieved at the time, with my 
name attached. They were bni eiUy in poetry, yet, having something 
sentimental.abont them, they had been printed in the poet's conitf of m 
Birmingham newspaper. >A gentleman belonging to the StaftrdiAire 
yeomanry, who with other gentlemen eame te the military riding^sehsol 
to take lessons, and &r whom I had ssveral times aeoontred one of the 
troop horses, inqnired one day if I had written the love Terses whidi had 
been in the newspapers. I said *' Tea." He preoeeded te infonn me 
tiiat his sister and other yonng kdies had admired them, and desired 
him to gat eopies in the soldier's own handwriting, Ibr their alVnms ckt 
SQrap4>ooks. I shall not, I oannet, do any lady ihe ii^nstiee of believing- 
that a oopy of sentimental yamesy songht by hersetf and |4aeed in her 
scrap>book, was taken ont for the purpose of assisting m getling the 
author ponished. Bnt having been told that the eopy was pkeed in a 
lady's sorap-book, and that the other ladies reqmested each a wpy, whSe 
I had made but one, it was evideat, seeing that the migor had one^ thak 
some person had taken it firom the lady's serap-book to be nsed fat the 
disoovery of evidenoe in this ease. 

From what the major snbeeqnently said, it appeared that he Aat daj 
sent it to London for the hand-writing to be eompared. He said, agam, 
'^ Yon are fond of writii^ to newspapers, I believe?" I replied that I 
had written very little to newspapers. He then, taking hold of the news* 
piqper whioh ooatained the extraot from the political letter, said, " I hayo 
something else to say te yon : do yon know anything of thia libel whieh 
has been published about the regiment ?" I replied that I did not know 
if it was a libel; bntlhad written a letter, and I believed part of it wis 
pubMshed. Ho then asked, sternly and formally, ii I had wrkten that 
letter, and I answered ^^Yes." He preoeeded: '^Yon do not think 
that letter a libel, bat I think it worse: it ia treason.^' Some fiDther 
emarks were made, whidi I did not state before the Goortof Inqnirf to 
be m<Nre precise than ^^ to the best d my reooUeetion." Aa tho mijor 
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gftye a somewbat difbreiit venioB of tlkk examiimtion, I shall, in tbe nest 
paragraph bat one, qnote his Tenion. He drew me inte a politieal oonyer- 
Bslkni, and, among other things, asked if I did not know that I Was sworn to 
the king, paid by the king, and bonnd to support him. I replied, 
that I was swcuni to the kii^, as the head of the nation and tiio 
oDnstitation ; Hiat I did not know who woold hare paid me had the 
House of Commons refosed to vote the supplies, as it seemed likely to do 
a fortnight ago; that as to the oath of alle^ance, eiromnstanoes might 
hxfe arisen in whieh it might have been a question to whom — the king 
indifvidnallj, or the oonstitniion and gforremment — ^the oath was taken. 
(In relating this to the Court of Inquiry, I was stopped by the judge- 
advooate and the president. They said it was their duty to inform me 
that I need not state anything whieh m%ht oriminatemysdtf'. I replied, 
tiiat I was advised not to withhold any part of the eottversation whiob 
Iiad passed between the major and myself. I repeat it here, but mark 
it with the word ^' dangerous.") 

AfUac ocnnii^ to that partof the published eittraot firom my letter whicSi 
mentions that some of the Seots Greys had joined the politieal union, the 
major asked me to give liieir names. He insfated On my disclosing who 
they were. I declined, firmly but respectfiEilly, to name them. He said 
it might be better ftr myself to say who they were, and onee more asked 
if I were determined not to give their names. I said that I woidd not 
say that I might never, undear any eironmstanees, give their nttn^s; but 
I' ahonld not do so at that time, nor under present cirenmstanees. Again 
be asked if I refused to name them, and I said, "Yes, I do refiise.'' 
On his reading the passage which stated, that, in ^' the event of rioting 
or outrage being comnutted on property, we, as soldiers, should have con- 
sidered it our duty to put down all such disorderly conduct,^' he said, 
" That is very right : I petfeotly agree wi^ you." Coming to a remark 
which l^e editor of the newspaper had made about this ^^ brave and patri- 
otic soldier," the major Said, '^ I dare say yon are intalligent enough, but 
Ood knows we know littlo of your bravery !" He made some other 
remarks, about the pdltical unions being ^' illegal and treasonable" ; and 
said, that, loc^ng at my disobedience of orders yesterdsjr in the riding* 
sehod and at the confession which I had now made of writing that letter, 
lie thought I had oommitled a crime; — ^a vety great crime indeed. I again 
pleaded guilty to- the disobedience of ordere in the ridingnwhool, said I 
was very sorry, but that ihe writing of the letter was a difimnt and distinct 
affidr. He rejoined, emphatieally, " My lad, you wiH repent of that," 
and ordered the serjeant^najor to take me back to the guard-^house. 

I now give that portion oip the major's statement beiiie tiie Court of 
Inquiry, on the 27th Jvly, which refers to my examination befoiB 
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on tke 2dQk Hay, whieh. I have jnrt ivlateidL : (Qftettim) : '^ When M 
wa0.bioii§^( to you, will you stato what paaeedhetiwoeii you md him?" 
(^4MnD€r) : '' I found him in the paaaage,. aadJ had been in the room 
probably a minute when I sent for him. Limitetant. BjelcQttB wae in the 
room, and the serjeant-majoir brougbt him in by my orde^. I preseoted 
the ' crime' to him and said, ' ^hie i^yeur «orinie; I.at^soriry it should 
have appeared.' That wsq. the comm^neemeB^of . the^ oonyenation. I - 
si^d I did not expeot it of so yom^ a aolnMer. Se lopked atma, and I 
think the worda he saAdwere, ^ lixm swrr^ for iC I d« notrthink he 
«Ud anythiag more, exoept that he mentioDML- something, about hi» hosae 
bduig unruly. I think be said h^ ' omlA tn/O^, ,mma§fi ik^horw^ ; thoee 
were his words. I said^ ' It la highly improper ogndimt^ a higjb diaobeh 
dienee of ordeim^ and I regret it vevymui^' /foa« earty.Uf am he, dii, 
n^t expreu tome ocmtriUon: I thoughft a soldier, wonld 'have said- more*. 
Mjf object in-seiifi^ lamwfiu^ if he hod ^fiohmtoM for hinmlf to han^. 
released him. He did not say that whioh I ezpeeted. I said it wea aoti 
aet of insubwdinaticm) and, aa near aa I can reooUeot^ I.m4y ' it oaan^t 
be overlooked.' He saiid notfaiog^more. 

" The newspaper wea lying; on :the tuble: I took it up^ands^d, ''I 
am aficaid, my lad/ I thmk Aftt^ wae. tb^ expriSfasiQn,/ y^^j aio £ond of » 
wieiting in. tha. newi^aperm' ^e seemed sqipfis^ I .the^: wd, ' la 
this letter, from yoi^f He then stopppd: A«flhQrt»itui|e,ai|dv8a^ it. waf ; 
that he had<.wvitten tbe letter- I tben>. Keadthe-lettec, or eKtfaota &om 
ii; and I thinki oommentedon.dke letter, sajyii^, I w^s soizy to see a. 
young: soldUer: writing iflLanew^peper, and pfuati^^uladyon politieal sub- 
jeeta, whieh.I considered waanot.a:SQldier'avdn.ty,* He then aaid^hedid « 
notknowc bethought be had. a right tq write in,- die, nf(Wj»papetiB4 I 
said, ' You.luure no right to«comment upon theo^djio^ofyotti; regimen^ 
and aay what is not the faot; jm hiif^.wnittapi. a Ubel on the regiment' ' 
I jsaid, * That.ia not the bneinesaxifi a.sQildi^*' 

" I read some m^Kre lines, and oam^ to a paqMigi^, about what the Scota. 
Qceya would do in oaee they were oaUed out. to act. It ia a long ihm 
since : I cannot reooUeet the, word<), but' they were to thie eSefst, — thai to^ 
queUamob th^ toould d^ $q^ but Wi»ujld,npt lift up. ortna a^mnet the. 
j>eojde. I.saidy.' ThiSrie stimg .OQn?em(|tion,' and a^ed him what he 
meant by itr I:s{ud)^Zou Ofight to .km>w. youc duty better, than to 
CKpress any such libel- on tibie regiment,' a^ I a^ked him- wfai^t he meant r 
by itb Then-Imd} ' Do yoUi-reooUeety mjy.good fellow, that you have, 
sworn aUegianoe. to thcf ki|ig^ and you a«e. paid, by the, king ?' Then that - 
began. Sk conversation, the worde of wMch, I do < not roQolloot^ eimpl^ 
having seen them in iho: paper,-HK>mething about: his being pMd;by the 
hug^ ^dtbat only so k>s|^aa be: wne foe the. people, or W)rda to tha4i 
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Que$Hon^ hf the pieadest^: *' 19 that your own Moc^eotkm, being 
relredied in any maoaer, tb«t he did use those wwds inparticulas ?' ' 

Asumer: " Yds: he said he wath^und to the ki«ig';a» long as he'<we&tf 
with the peopte, or wofde to that effeet I then t<Ad him that I wa» 
Bony to see 80 yomig a Boidier^MnameDeeiin ihait tnann«. Again, I said 
it was not the business of any soldier to meddle- with, palitiios^ and I 
regretted ^ery mooh thai he had libelled the whole regiment. That/ 1 
think, ended the conversation. I then desnted >tbe s^lgeant^najor to 
tiA» him baok to the gnard>honse, whi(^ was instantly denod*' 

This is the direoi-statcHneBft of Migor Wyndham..^ Chr>flroe»eiamina* 
tion, he said furthec : " I was surprised : I had b^en^twenty years in tha 
regiment and never heard of a soldier using sueh language; It had been • 
the conrersadon throughout the. whrie of the bareaok^yard er^ smee 
Sunday ; no one oould make out who it was. Yarious pec^ei were - 
Bvggested; oHomanr inparticnlarj and everybody belieiml it w^ him 
bvEtmyseffi • • • • We were stUl' in deubtiasto the writer, 
nntii the man: eeafeseed'he was the writer in my roomi* My idea wsa 
Hwt it was too welt written for a soldier. One part, I (thought/ mi^ti 
have been written^ by ft soldier: the- rest, I sad, oould not have been.? 
written- by &> soldier. That waa the fnst remark I made»- ' 

'^Did yo«$ in? eommentingr.on the: letter,* apfly te> it the ^ith^' 
< sediliDUB^ and ^ tEeHma&h»,< or eil&er of them r 

<'No': I iised:the word ' libel,' and, I thbk^. aftorweida«inr.ihe:'8dboal, 
irimn I^^xdob'to the meni" 

" fV>r aa^tiung: yoa oould eay^ you might have uaed tfae> woide ^ aedir* 
tiotts' and < traaaenaUV or eith^ ^ them ?'' 

'' No : I tUnk Lsaid ' libel upon, the whole regiment' It had been 
oommented on throughout^the yard, and a great deal of 'vexation oaueed/ 
by the letter. Thetowti was^ iuf a: state of oonfiuien^. the barractyard.' 
kept constantly shut. Wtwtm t^fofi of m UMotdtiti One report was.- 
that I -was dismissed; that tiie eommandte wee oeming.down^ and that, 
at one plaoe, tfaey had nearly poHed him out (^ hisoarriagei .&itc|;ether< 
I was excited, and I believe every man in the regiment was excited*. 
Banners were flying. a»d drnms beating (outside); thef^tes of the bazxaeks 
were looked; and, what witiit the ^ites being looki»d and the other 
drcumstances that occurred, one cannot be surprised at there baing^ 
angry feeing about the letter being written." 

At a subsequent part of the major's statement, wherein he relates 
what took place in the riding«chool in the afternoon after the sentence 
of the court-martial had been carried into effect, he adds to his descrip- 
tion of the state of Birmingham and the regiment, that he had been 
written to firom London to know if the Greys oould be depended upon. 
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for tbat^reports liad reached the highest qoBrters that they could not. 
This is oorrohoratiYe of the statement made hj me in the preceding 
chapter as to the part which '' we " had acted in prodncii^ that '^ state 
of affairs " which caused the King to write, by his secretary, to Earl Grey, 
that the ftirther opposition of the Pears would be withdrawn and the 
Reform Bill allowed to pass. 

As that statement of the commanding officer refers to what occurred 
after the court-martial, on the 29th of May, I do not qow quote it. His 
statements already quoted in this chapter, refer to the proceedings before 
a court-martial was ordered, or even thought of. The major says, honestly, 
(it would have been well if erery odier witness had told all which they 
knew as honestly,) '' My object in seeing him was, %/ he fihould have 
spoken ioeU far himsdf to have relecued him, but he did not say tiiat 
which I expected." 

I could not, with punishment impending over other men, do otherwise 
than tell him t^iat I was the writer of the letter for which they were 
suspected. For this confossion, if his words have any meaning at all, I 
vras sent back to the guard-house with the sergeant-major. In about ten 
minutes after leaving me there, the sergeani-major returned, with a dip 
of paper upon which was written my '^ crime," or indictment, and said, 
'^ You will prepare for a court-martial immediatdy ; that is your crime." 

He went out; but again returned in afew minutes, and told me that if 
I had any witnesses to call, to name them, and he would order their 
attendance. My thoughts instantly turned to Uie persons who had been 
in the riding»sdhool the day before and had wit&ened the eBctraofdinaiy 
conduct of the riding-master; but I could not raeall all the oiroumstanees 
in a moment, and the probaUe evidence of the difierent men, — some of 
whom saw one thing, some soother, according to the part of the ride tfaegr 
were in. I therefore said that I would requireafew minutesto oonsUer 
who mi^t be of use to me ; to whioh the sergsaat-nu^or replied, ar^^rSy, 
" We have no time to lose in that way," and left me abruptly. He did 
not return. I was taken before the eourt-martud at eleven o'clock, and 
had no witnesses. 

This person's conduct was very diflbrant, whin, on a subsequent 
oeeasion, I demanded his presenoe as a witness before the Court of 
Inquiry. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

The GoortrMartial : Sentence, Two Handred Lashes. 

The foflowing is a copy of tlie orders upon which the courtrmartial waa 
formed : — 

<< MOBNINQ BeGIHSNTAL 0bD£B8 BY MaJOE WtNPHAH. BIRMING- 
HAM Babeagkb, 29ih May, 1832. — ^A r€gimeEtal court-martial will 
aasemble in the mess-room, for the trial of sueh prisoners as may be 
brought before it President : Captain Fawoett. Members : Captain 
Clarke, Lieutenant SomerviUe, Cornet Furlong, Comet Macquarrie. 
The troops to parade in stable dress, with side arma^ at half-past four 
o'clock." " A true copy from the regimental order-book of the 2nd Dra- 
goons. (Signed,) St. Vincent William Bicketts, lieutenant and adjutant^ 
2nd Dragoons." 

It was stated on behalf of Major Wyndham, in the Court of Inquiry, 
to be customary in the Scots Greys to order a parade of the men 
in side-arms, to heaar the proceedings of court-martials, at the same 
time that the court was ordered to assemble; and that consequently 
by doing so, on this oooasioa, it waa not to be inferred that he antici- 
pated tlM finding and s^itence of the court. I might have proved by the 
eldest soldiers in the regiment, whom I had summoned to the inquiry, 
that the custom vras otherwise, and that in no case within their recdlleo- 
tion had a regimental oourt-martial been assembled immediately, by orders 
issued during the day ; the custom being to issue the orders on the pi^ 
vious evening. My purpoee in summoning witeesses to prove those ous- 
toms, was to show, that, though I had been in oonfinement for the crime 
In the ridingHwhool horn Monday morning until Tuesday forenoon, no 
courtrmartial was ordered, nor intended to be ordered for me, until after 
I had eonfessed myself the writer of the extract. And it will presently 
appear that Adjutant St. Yincent Bioketto admitted the irregularity 
to be greater than this. I had also witnesses to prove, that, thou^ 
nominally tried and punished for the riding-school offence, the major, by 
his address to the lament after I was punished, showed that it was for 
the letter-writing, and not for the other ofienoe, that I had been punished. 
But it became unneoessaiy to call those witnesses after the major had made 
his statement : hehadmade the case against himself as dearly aa I could 
haTe proved it 
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Much time was wasted in the Gonrt of Inquiry npon the question off 
the hour at which the regimental court-martial assembled. It had been 
reported in the newspapers that it assembled at eleven o'clock, or at half- 
past eleven. This was a point of litde importance ; but Major-General 
Sir Thomas Bradford, and the other field-officers forming the Court of 
Inquiry, made it one of my charges against my commanding officer whidk 
was " not proved.*' They took a variety of newspaper reports, without 
questioning me as to .their correctness, or whether I had authorised 
them to be published, and, forming these into a series of charges afUr 
the Court of Inquiry closed^ reported upon them to the commander of 
the forces. Lord Hill, and to Parliament, that diey were *' not proved.'' 
The only chai^ges which I in reality made, were two : first, Ihat I had 
been entrapped and almost compelled into an act of disobedience in the 
riding-school, in order to get me into trouble about another offi&noe of 
which I was only saq»ected ; and second, that I was tried and sentenced 
for the disobedience of orders which I could hsrdly have avoided, while 
I was punished for the ofience of writing the letter. 

The petty crime for which I was tried was tliua worded : — 

'' For highly unsoldier-like conduct on the morning of the 28th instant, 
in dismounting without leave, when taking his lessons in the riding, 
school, and absolutely refusing to remount his horse when ordered to 
do so." 

When the officers had assembled, I was sentfbr. The corporal of the 
guard placed, me between two privates. We miarehed in that positioit to 
the officers' . mess-room. A table stood in the centre of the room. The 
president sat at' one end, the four officers sat two on each side^ dressed 
in full regimeiilals; and I was pbioed and stood at the other end. 
The c(«poral and one of the guard withdrew. The Dther man stood, 
with his carbine (a shortgun) atthe position of '^ eany," by my side, as 
sentry over : me. His name was Thomas Scott. I summoned him to 
the Court of Inquiry to prove that tiie oSoialminutes of the court did 
not report aU the proceedings. He was an imwiliiog witness* It was 
dangerous for him, or for any of my witnesses, to.^ve evidence in xnj 
favour; but he established most of my allegationa of unfidmess on the 
part of the offioCTS who interfered with my queetionB to the witnesses for 
the pros6outton,-^the questions to Sergeant Gkn^ the rou^-rider, in.par- 
ticttlar. Thomas > Scott's evidence also proved that theefficial minutes 
of the court were only a partial report of thepvoeeedinga befere it. The 
Court of Inquiry,, in its report to Parliament, overlooked this important 
fact. It censured the conduct of .Migor Wyndham, and he::W»B repri- 
manded accordingly; but it should have censured the offiosfs eq^^posing 
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the ootiiirmartial. Here is tbeir ^oial fe{k>rt. The ordier upon which 
it was formed, the names of the oi&oers, and the t^me, are ahready 
qnoted : — 

" The prisoner having been asked bjthe pesident whether he objects 
to any member of the conrt ? answers : 

" That he objects to Comet MacquarriO; as being a minor, [The 
word minor not correctly reported: see the remarks.] 

" The objection of the prisoner is overruled by the members of the 
conrt. 

" The prisoner pleads guilty to the charge. 

" Firti evidence. 

" Lieutenant and riding-master Gillies, being duly sworn, states to the 
court, — 

" That the prisoner, on the morning of the 28th inst., when taking his 
lesson in the riding-school, turned in out of the ride and threw himself 
' from his horse. Evidence asked him his reason for* so doing. He, pri- 
soner, told evidence, ^ Secause he could not ride the horse.' He, evidence, 
told him it was his duty to teach him to ride his horse; and he, evidence, 
(vdered him to mount the horse again, which the prisoner refused to do. 
Evidence then sent for the corporal and a file of the guard to take the 
prisoner to confinement ; and, on their arrival, evidence again ordered the 
prisoner to remount his horse, which he again refused. 

" Second evidence, 

*^ Sergeant John Glen, being duly sworn, states to the court, — 

" That on the morning of the 28th inst. he was in the riding-school; 
in the same ride with the prisoner. Evidence saw the prisoner turn out 
of the ride and dismount his horse, without receiving any order from the 
riding-master to do so. The riding-master went up and asked him why 
he did so. But evidence did not hear the reply. The riding-master 
then ordered him to mount again, which he did not do." 

" Question by the prisoner : Did you or did you not hear my answer ? 

'^ Answer : I did not hear it. 

" Was your impression, when you saw me dismount, that of thinking 
me disobeying orders, or because I could not ride the horse ? 

'' Answer : I did not form an opinion, being in front of the ride. [See 
Soott's evidenoe.] 

^' QitMhn ly the eowrt : Upon hearing the riding-master order the 
prisoner toreoiiaim^ what then^ wwi ymir intpveMsion as to the prisoner's 
^ofidotit? 

^^AnmiBer: I'AMii^liefWifl^Mbeyingcorden. 
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" QueHion hy the court: Did yoa eyser before see a aaUier nftoe to 
ranount when ordered 7 

^^Anstoer : Tea I have; but the man was paniahed for it. 

'* Third evidence, 

** Corporal Adam HcGInre, being duly sworn, states to the ooort, — 

^' Tbat on the 28th inst. he wis ooiporal of the barrack gnard, when 
one of the men came to the guard-room and desired CTidenoe to take ft 
iSle of the guard to the ridingHMshool, which he did. Bvidenoe, upon going 
to the riding-schooi, saw the prisoner standing near his horse. The 
riding-master said, in presence of evidence, that he would give him (Uie 
prisoner) another chance, and asked him to mount the horse. The pri- 
soner said, ' No ' ; evidence then took him to the guard-house. 

^' Question hy the court: Did the man appear to have been drinking? 

''Awwer: No." 

Defence. 

'' The prosecution being here closed, the prisoner is put upon his de- 
fence, who states to the court that the horse which he was riding was one 
upon which he never was before ; and being unqualified to sit steady upon 
the horse, the prisoner found it to give way to the reins frequently, which 
he could not keep eai^." 

Opinion. 

^' The court, having duly considered the evidence against the piisoneri 
are of opinion that he is guilty of the crime laid to his change." 

Charader, 

" The prisoner calls upon Lieutenant Gillies, who, being duly sworn, 
states, in answer to the prisoner's question as to his general character in 
the riding-school, that until the present time he has considered the pri- 
soner attentive to his drills. 

'^ The prisoner further calls upon Sergeant Olen to speak to his general 
character, who, being duly sworn, states tbat he never before saw him 
refuse to obey any orders. 

'' Question hy the prisoner : Do you consider tliat I was as attentive 
in the riding-school as the other recruits ? 

" Answer : I consider you to have been so." 

/Sentence. 

'^ The court, having found the prisoner guilty of the erime laid to 
htechaige, the same being in breach of the Articles of War, do^ lyy virtue 
thereof, sentence him, the prisoner, Alexander SomerviBe, to reoeive two 
hundred lashes, in the usual manner of the regjanent^ at such time and 



filatte as die owimiartdiiig ^ffieep hhij tfednk fit/-^»tf , J. Fsweolt, piMdenI;. 
Approved, 0. Wjndham, Mt^, oommaacying Seeend SragooiiB.'' 

Tli«fle are the official miimtes. They do aot set forth all the proceed- 
ings of the court. I here offer a few remarks upon what they omit. 

My objectioQ to Coniet Macquarrie was not Ibal he •'was a ''minor "; 
4>iit that he^waa '' too young," being under eighteenjeara of age, as I aod 
most of the aoen in the regiment «t that time believed ; and because he 
was only learning to ride in the school himself; also, that this was the 
first court-martial that he had been upon, jmd he could ha^e no expe- 
■rience. Much sensation and unhappy feeling had prevailed in the regi- 
ment b^re I entered it) and still prevuledyari8Uig.firomAnordery issued 
by the Duke of Wellington, which out off all the years and months from 
the service oi those who iiad entered the regiment at any age below eigh- 
teen . In - the time of the war many youths of sixteen entered^ the service ; 
some of whom where now old soldiers, and found, by the Duke's order, 
that two years were to be subtracted £rom that period of service which 
'entitled them to pensions. The order had declared it ill^si for any man 
to be a s<rfdier under the age of eighteen. : The Duke had more disrespect- 
ful W(Hrds spoken of him in ^e regiment for this capricious regulation, 
tlian I had heard spoken against him in civil life for hia declaration 
Againat reform in all its shapes. The men used to point to Oomet Mao- 
qnarrie and say, " There is a boy who gets into the raiment because he is 
tlie son of a general, and exercises all the privileges of an officer,, though 
under 4he age declared to be legal " ; and several of them had said. in 
my hearmgy in the goardrhouae, on the day the court was held, that if 
they were in my place, and About to go before a court martial, they would 
object to him sitting upon it. 

< But I regretted having made the objection, almost as soon as it was 
.made. He was not likely to be ^iendly to me, ox even &ir, in the court, 
aAer I had ok^ected to him. Nor was it of any importance to me whether 
Jhe was above or undw eighteen years of .age: that question was not in- 
Tolved in my case^as it might have been in the case of an old soldier 
who had lost some years of service by having . entered the regiment too 
ywng. 

The question to Seigeant Glen, ^' Did yciu, or 4id yop, no^ bear, my 
. .anaw)^ ?'* iflfiaporlodas.the. first question pat by me to him. If it had 
bkaea the^firat, Uibetferm of it wo4ld have indicated i»,proaiuni»tuoMaalgrle of 
.waamination .0B.m3r'party whioh;w4 e^en.tha cA0eraai9enaed,iiie.of. It was 
• question several times repeated. I knew that S^nrg^ant. Glen did hear 
riiiy^aaasrer^ wUdi'Was, "L cannot /manage .the hocae." . He jnade no 
nply befocetvAe^oowt-iautia^ until I vcgpeated^thcipe^tion ae?eral times^ 

I 
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ieemii^y beoanM he did not know wfaetiber any reply slioiild be made to 
a question of mine, or, if any, what reply would be aeceptaUe to the 
oourt [Note in 1859. — Sergeant Glen, after reading this aooount in 
my Autobiography, stoted it waa oorrect. He heatated to say anything 
favourable before the oourt-martial.] 

Again, when I put this question, " Was your impression, when you 
saw me dismount, that of thinking me disob^ng orders, or because I 
could not ride the horse ?" the sergeant stood silent for a consid^^ble 
time. He knew well that I had been treated as no soldier, young or 
old, had been ; and that the horse had been driven to madness. Oonscien- 
tioualy he could not answer that question against me ; but he had twenty-six 
years of service and was about to be discharged upon a penmon, and eould 
not afford to give an answer in my fiivour. I put several other questions 
to him, to elicit evidence upon the extraordinary conduct of the riding- 
master, but he did not answer them. The president. Captain Fawoett, 
interfered, and, addressing me angrily, said he could not sit there to hear 
such questions asked by a prisoner. Oaptain Clarke said he thought the 
prisoner had a right to put any questions to the witness which he might 
think useful to his defence. Lieutenant SomerviUe, perhaps because he 
thought I was a discredit to the name, sneered, and, mocking my broad 
Scotch dialect, repeated the questions after me, and, without givii^ the 
sergeant time to answer them, said, in the same sneering tone, " What a 
mighty lawyer you are I" (he was an Irishman) ; and then resuming his 
natural voice, Willi a severe tone of military dignity in it, said, ^ But yoa 
will find rt Is of no use to be a lawyer here." The youthful Comet Mao- 
quarrie laughed, and had his sneer also. The only dignified officers, who 
behaved as such, and as gentlemen, were Captain Clarke and Comet 
Furlong. 

Sergeant Glen at last answered my question in these words : " I did 
not form an opinion, being in front of the ride." Wh^eupon Captain 
Fawcett si^, pettishly, ^' You have made a great deal by that question 1 " 
None of these remarks appeared in the minutes of the proceedings of 
the court-martial. Here is an extract from the minutes of the Court of 
Inquiry refwring to this : — 

<< Wbsdon Bakraoks, July 26th, 1832.— Private Thomas Scott 
examined. • • • • • 

<< By Private SontervtUe : Were you present at ilie oourt-martial held 
on me, on the 29th of Hay last, in the barracks atBirmingfaam? Iwna. 

" Do you remember that Oaptain Fawcett was president of that cooit- 
martial ? Yes, he was. 

^' By the Judffe Adoooaie: How eame it that you were present attliafc 
'.court-martial? I was on guard: I went in with the prisoner. 
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*< B^ Private So/metviXU : Do you remember Captain Fawcett having 
made any obBervation on any question pat by me to the witness ? Yes. 
^' State what it was. (This was repeated by the court, to whom Soott 
answered) : ' When Somerville asked Sergeant Qlen what impression it 
made upon him when he turned out of the ride, I oannot tell what 
Sergeant Glen said ; he was some time before he answered it. The ques- 
tion was answered. Captain Fawoett said, ' You have made a great deal 
by that question 1 ' " 

This answer occasioned looks of surprise in the Court of Inquiry. 
The looks seemed to interfere with Thomas Scott's memory; though 
they might not have been so intended. His answer caused a sensation 
on one side of the table, where it was not expected ; and he seemed 
afterwards to be afraid of renewing the sensation, for he took a long 
while to answer the subsequent questions. He answered some of tham, 
however, and I quote a few more. The answers printed in italics are 
worth notice. 

'^ What else passed ? I cannot exactly recollect : it is a long time 
since. I cannot say whether it was, ' You have made,' or, ' you havo 
not made ' ; I cannot say which was the expression. 

'^ Do you remember Captain Fawcett saying that he did not sit ther» 
to hear such questions put ? No ; / ocmnot say that I do* 

'< Do you remember Captain Clarke making any observation on the: 
questions put by me to any witness ? Yes ; he told the prisoner he was^ 
allowed to put any questions he thought proper, through the court. 

'^ What occasioned Captain Clarke to tell me I had a right to put any 
questions I thought proper ? That is a question I cannot answer* 

^' Was it an observation of Captain Fawcett that occasioned the re- 
mark of Captain Clarke ? Jes, it was at the time that Captain Fa/weett 
told you that you had made a great deal by that question^ that Ca^taxn^ 
Clarke spoke to you, 

'< Did Lieutenant Somerville make any observation on any question I 
put to the witness ? I cannot say ; if he did, I do not remeanher ii. 

'^ Cross-eacamined by Major Wyndham: Had Sergeant Olen com' 
pleted his evidence previous to Private Somerville putting the question- 
which produced the observation of Captain Fawcett ? He had answered 
the question. 

'^ By the Court : Had Sergeant Olen said all hehad to say before thia 

question was put ? I cannot exactly say whether he had or not. 

" Was he done speaking 7 Se was done ^^eaking. 

The object of these questions put to Thomas Scott was to makfli it^ 

appear that I had interrupted Sei]^ant Olen in his eyidence before tli» 

court-martial, and that therefore the president interfered with me« This 
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was not ihe case. I put no question to Sergeant Glen tintil I was toM 
by the president, that if I liad a question to pnt to the witness I inight 
then do so. Thomas Soott excused himself from recollecting some of the 
answers which he should have given on the inquiry, by saying that so 
many things were said at the court-martial he could not remember them 
all ; that ^^ SomerviUe was talking to them almost all the time he was in.'' 
Whereupon there came the following questions :— 

" Bi/ Major Wyndham :■ How did he conduct himself during the 
trial ? I cannot answer that question : I do not understand it, 

** By the Court : How did he behave in the room ? Was he proper and 
respect^, as a soldier should be under the circumstances of being before a 
court-martial ? I never was in any court-martial before this. 

" By Private Somerville : Did Captain Clarke say that I had a right 
to put what questions I thought proper, immediately after the observa- 
tion of Captain Fawcett ? He did. 

" By the Court : You have said that Somerville spoke neairly the whole 
time of his trial. To whom did he speak ? and was it in a loud tone, or 
(Otherwise ? He spoke to the members of the court. 

^' Was it in a loud tone, or what manner, or respectful ? Fes, / ihiiik 

^revpectful. 

'^ Do you remember any of the remarks he made to the court ? I do 

-mot remember them now." 

The manner was respectful,— it might have been earnest and firm. Tt waa 
the same then as Major Wyndham stated it to have been when I waa 

Mordered to take my'punishment : ^' He quietly placed himself in the situ- 
ation to be punished, and received a hundred lashes." The major might 
have said that he took them quietly too. The custom with soldiers, is, 
when accused of a crime, and brought before the commanding officer, 
to humble themselves and make piteous appeals to be forgiven. " Please, 
sir ; do, sir; God bless you, sir ; do forgive me ; it was wrong; I shall 

f always be a go<:Kl soldier ; forgive me this once, " and so forth. If a 

; soldier of manly dignity omits to perform this di^-like cringing, and does 
ijot whine and beg to be foigiven, he is looked upon without favour, it 

'may be with enmity. Prom the evidence of Major Wyndham, quoted 

'in the last chapter, it appears that he would have released me ftota con- 
finement had I cringed and b^ged to be forgiven. '' I think the words 

Hie said were," says the major, '' lam korryftyrit. He mentioh^ some- 
thing about his horse being unruly : I thihk he ^d he could not man* 

; age the horse. Those were his words." And then the commanding 

i officer says, " I was sony to see he did not eipress some contrition : I 
tiiought a soldier wodd have said more." He expecied fne to beg, im- 

^ j^bre, tod wMne, and be unlike a man. So it^is Vith puilishmeht. If 
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the soldier howls like a dog, and cries out, "Stop, and I^ll never do it 
again I Forgive me; ohl pray do forgive me. As you hope for salvation 
hy forgiveness of jour sins, colonel, have mercy I oh 1 have pity 1 I am 
a bad man, I confess it. Mercy I have mercy, good colonel 1 Every man 
will call you a good colonel^ if you have mercy I " These are a sample 
of what is usually expected from the soldier, according to the major^s 
ideas of him when under punishment. Men who cry out, suffer less 
than those who do not : the vociferation eases the internal organs, which 
are overcharged with blood, almost to bursting, and are wrung with 
pain ; and it usually procures a remission of part of the sentence. I 
took the punishment as I conducted my defence before the court-martial^ 
with firmness, and, I believe, dignity. Before the court I used no dis- 
respectful word, nor tone, nor gesture ; but I endeavoured to prove, by 
the witnesses for the prosecution (not having been allowed time to call 
witnesses for the defence), that I was driven into an act of disobedience. 
It was not an open court, with an applauding auditory present, nor with 
reporters writing for the world to read. I was a close prisoner, with a 
sentry over me with a loaded carbine, not a friend on earth knowing my 
situation, except those comrades in the regiment who trembled for them- 
selves. I knew that punishment was before me, but of what kind I 
could not assure myself. Indeed, I did not think of the punishment 
when before the commanding officer or the court, so much as I thought 
of the meaness of the treatment which had brought me to be a prisoner. 

The sentence of the courtrmartial was not known until the afternoon 
parade, at which time the minutes were read. This is customary with 
all court-martials. The corporal of the guard and a file of men were sent 
for when the court was done with me. I was placed between them, and 
inarched back to the guard-house. I had now time to think about the 
sentence, which was still unknown ; and, forming what I believed to be 
the worst anticipation of it, looked forward to two months' solitary im- 
prisonment in the black-hole, or possibly something less. But, that I 
might not be disappointed, I placed bdbre myself what seemed to be the 
worst punishment they were likely to inflict ; judging, as I did, from 
what I had heard of the punishment of other offenders, who had committed 
worse acts of disobedience than I had done, without any provocation or 
excuse. 

The first intimation which I received of the kind of punishment which 
I was to suffer, was by overhearing the corporal of the guard say to a. 
trumpeter, named Charles Hunter, who seemed to be asking leave to 
i^ak with me in the black-hole, that he could not give him leave ; but 
be would go out of sight, and would not see that Hunter got access to me^^ 
U) do what he was going to do. The other men on guard got an intimation . 
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that, thongli it was contrary to orders, ihej were not to see wbat Charley 
Hunter did. Accordingly, Hunter got the key of the black-hole, opened 
the door, entered, and, taking a bottle which was hidden about his clothes^ 
told me that it contained half-a-pint of rum, and to drink it all : I should 
probably have need of it at the parade in the riding-school. I asked 
what he meant ? He said some of the men in my room had put pence 
together to buy the rum for me. " But what do you mean by offering 
me mm ? Tou have not seen me drink liquor of any kind : why do yon 
ask me to drink that rum ?" " I do not know that you may require it^** 
he replied ; " but I advise you to drink it. I saw old Owen (the sergeant 
of the band) go across the barrack-yard a short while since to the riding- 
school, with the ffreen hag in his hand. Perhaps they only want to frighten 
you ; I dare say they won^t do more than tie you up ; but you know the 
green hag means something." "What does it mean ?*' I asked. "Do 
you infer from seeing it that the cats were in it, and that I am to be 
flogged?'* "Not flogged, perhaps," he replied; "but they will try to 
frighten you. Drink this, and \ie plucky y " Not a drop," said I. " If 
they flog me for that charge of disobedience in the riding-school, I need 
no rum to sustain me : I shall have strength enough to bear it." "But 
do ; come, drink : it is a common thing. All soldiers try to do this for 
one another. I have known men to drink a pint of rum, and go and 
take their punishment like men." " Not one drop for me," said I firmly. 
" But you will require it when you can't get it." " I shall not require 
it." • " But I have known men to sing out dreadfully when punished. If 
they had got enough of rum, it would have supported them, and they 
would not have sung outy " Not one drop for me, Charley Hunter. I 
shall not sing ovf, I promise you, if they cut me to pieces \ but if they 
do lay a lash on my back, they will hear of it again. Take away that 
rum: I shall not drink it; no, nor the half of it, nor a drop of it; I 
shall not touch it. 

Charley replied to this, " Well, there's no use losing it : if you won't 
drink it, I know who will." He took some himself, and gave the 
remainder to one of the men on guard standing by, and who had promised 
not to see what was done. 

I heard the warning trumpet sound ; and soon after the trumpet for 
parade sounded the " turn out." A few streaks of light entered by the 
•diinks in the door of the black-hole : I could see nothing more of the 
outward world. I heard the band play, and knew by the sound that 
the troops were marching. By the music of the march, I knew 
when they reached the riding-school. When the music ceased, I wait> 
ed anxiously for the door of the black-hole to open. The key rattled 
.in the lock ; it opened. Two of the guard entered, laid hold of me, one on 
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ea«di Bide, and led me out. I told them they need not lay hold of me : I 
would go quietly. All the men of the guard aaye those on sentry were 
formed' at the hlack-hole door. I was placed in the centre of them. The 
r^imental seigeantrmajor gave the command " Quick march/' and we 
stepped off. The large folding-doors of the riding-school were thrown 
open, and, when we entexed, were closed behind us. The regiment was 
formed four deep round the walls, facing inwards. We proceeded to one 
end of the sdhooL The commanding officer then gave the command to 
tbe regiment, ''Attention,*' and immediately after ''I>raw swords," upon 
which the regiment drew swords, bringing them to the position of " carry," 
each man's sword upri^t a few inches in front of his shoulder. The 
officers stood in an obloDg space within the lines of men. The r^imen- 
tal surgeon was also there, the hospital sergeant, and two hospital orderlies. 
The sergeant of the band stood with the green bag, and Farrier Simpson 
and a trumpeter each stood with a nine-tailed whip, vulgarly called a 
** cat," in his hand. The sergeant had two more in the bag, to be ready 
in ease these gave way. The handles were of wood or whalebone, about 
two feet loDg, the '' tails" about the same length, each tail two or perhaps 
three times the thickness of ordinary whip-cord, with six hard knots upon 
it. A form and chair stood close by, and on the form a pailful of water, 
with some towels in the water to apply to my back, and a basin containing 
water on the table to give me to drink should I become faint. These 
were in charge of the hospital sergeant and his orderlies. A ladder was 
placed upright against the wall, and seyeral strong ropes, half an inch 
thick or thereabouts, with nooses to them, hung about the ladder, and 
lay on the ground. All these things I saw while advancing to their 
vieinity, at the upper end of the school. When we arrived there, we got 
'* Bight about turn," and then the word " Halt." 

The guard withdrew a few paces, ^ that I should be fuUy within view 
of the regiment. The adjutant th^ hynded the written minutes of the 
oourt-martial to the commanding ofii j which the latter held in his hand 
while giving the commands '^ Atten^L^" and " Draw swords." When the 
men had brot^ht their swords to^the '' carry," he gave '' Slope swords," 
then '' Steady," and, lastly, " Pay attention to the proceedings of a regi- 
mental eourt-martial." This done, he read the minutes as I have quoted 
them in the last diapter, his baek to me, his face to the raiment. On 
eoDdusion, he turned to me and said, '^ You will take your punishment: 
strip, fldr." 

I proceeded at once to unbutton and take off my re^mental jacket. 
The sergeant oi the band, with gveat alacrity, came to assist. I said, in 
an under-tone, that I would take my things off myself. One of the 
orderlies took my jacket and cap, another my stock, and laid them on the 
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form. I htnded mj shirt to the sergeant^ who fsstened it rowid mj 
middle. One of the orderlies took a rope with a nooee on it, and, runniD^ 
the noose upon the wrist of my right arm, put ibe other end through a 
ring, which was fastened in the wall, at the distanoe of several yards firoim 
the upright ladder. Another orderly took another rope with a noose, and, 
fastening it in like manner upon my left wrist, drew the otherend throng 
a ring, at the distance of seyeral yards, on the opposite side of ^e ladder. 
Tliey then drew each his rope until my arms were stretched outward, 
and my breast and face were brou^t closely and tightly against the ladder. 
Two other soldiers came with two other ropes with nooses. They lifted 
my right foot and put one of the nooses oyer it, and ran it up 
tightly upon my ancle ; and then lifted my left foot and ran the noose 
of the other rope tightly upon my left ancle. They each put his rope 
through a ring in the wall, near the ground, and brou^t the ends round 
the upright ladder, and each of my legs, several times, until I was bound 
so fast that I could not moye. 

The r^imental sergeant-major, who stood behind with a book and 
pencil to^ count each lash and write its number, gave the command, 
^^ Farrier Simpson, you will do your duty." The manner of doing that 
duty is to swing the ^^cat" twice round the head, give a stroke, draw the 
tails of the "cat'' through the fingers of the left hand, to rid them of 
skin, or fiesh, or blood } again swing the instrument twioe round the head 
slowly, and come on, and so forth. 

Simpson took the " cat " as (H*dered, — at least I believe so : I did not 
see him, but I felt an astounding sensation between the shoulders, under 
my neck, which went to my toe-nails in one direction, my finger*nails in 
another, and* stung me to the heart as if a knife had gone through naj 
body. The sergeant-major called in a loud Yoioe^ " One" I felt as if it 
would be kind of Simpson not tc ^|f ike me on the sune place again. He 
came on a second time a few inci^ ^^v^er, and then I thought the former 
stroke was sweet and agreeable com^ ^ with that one. The sergeant-major 
oounted " Ttoo." Again the " ca&^ was swung twice round the farrier's 
head, and he came on somewhero about the right shoulder-blade, 
and the loud voice of the reckoner said ^^ Three," The shoulder-blade 
was as sensitive as any other part of the body ; and when he came again 
on the left shoulder, and the voice cried " Four" I felt my flesh quiver* 
in every nerve from the scalp of my head to the end of my toess. The time 
between each stroke seemed so long as to be agonising, and yet the next 
came too soon. It was lower down, and felt to be the severest The 
word " Five " made me betake myself to mental arithmetic : this, thought 
I, is only the fortieth part of what I am to get. " Six " followed ; and 
so on, up to *^ twenty Jive.'* The sergeant-major then said " Halt I '* 
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SimpfloiL. stood baqk, and a young trumpeter^ whq had not flogged 
beforoy took. his cat and began. He had pr«otiaed <^n: at a; stable-poster 
or at a sapk of sawdust^ and eould handle the.instrnment as scientifically 
as any one. He gave me some dreadfiil cuts about the ribs, first on one 
mA$ and iben.on the other. Some one — I do not know whom; — ^bade hiin 
liit higher up. He then gave them upon, the blistered and swollen places 
where Simpson had been practising. The pain in my lungs was now 
more severe, I thought, than on my back. I felt as if I would burst ia 
ihe internal parts of my body., I could have cried out ; and, I doubt 
not, would have taken less harm from the punishment had that firmness 
which phrenologists say is strongly developed in my cranium, permitted 
me to break my resolution. I had resolved that I would die before I 
would utter a complaint or a groan. I detected myself once giving some- 
thing like a groan, and, to prevent its utterance again, I put my tongue 
between my teeth,, held it there, and bit it almost in two pieces. What 
with the blood from my tongue, and my lips, which I had also bitten, 
and the blood from my lungs or some other internal part ruptured by the 
writhing agony, I was almost choked, and became black in the fi»ce. 

The hospital-setgeant, seeing this, brought the basin of water and put 
it to my lips. I indignantly withdrew my head ; and the revulsion, or 
ehan^ of feeling, somewhat relieved me. 

It now became Simpson's second turn to give twenty-five.^ Only fifly 
had been inftieted, and the time since thoy began was like a long period 
of life c I felt as if I had lived all the time of my real life in pain and 
torture, and that the time when eEistenoe had a pleasure in it iifas a 
dream, long, long gone by. Simpson got up among the old sores. The 
strokes were not so sharp as at first : they were like blows of heavy 
weights, but were more painfol than the fresh ones. It was now that he— r 
probably more inclined to remember that he was my friend than a farrier 
— ^WBs commanded, in a loud voice, in these words, formerly quoted : 
'' Farrier Simpson, do your duty I'' He travelled downwards, and came 
on heavier than before, but, as I thought, slower. It seemed a wear; 
alowneas for the sergeant-major to be only counting the fifteenth and 
sixteenth of the third twenty-five. I then uttered the only words which 
I qK>ke during the whole time, namely, ^^ Come quiver on, Simpson, 
and let it be done : you are very slow." The poor fellow was slow from 
aversion to the task. I do not know if he gave the strokes more quickly: 
ilrny all seemed to last too long. 

When the youngster had reached, or nearly, his second twenty-fiFOi 
I fidt as if I could yield, and b^ forgiveness ; but the u^t moment th^ 
•oward thought was zeboked within me, and banished. '' Not fron^ 
them,'' said I, mentaByy " shall I beg fingivicneesi" but I piayed to Qo4 
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to put it into their minds to stop, and pardon me the remainder. When 
this five-and-twenty was completed, which made a hundred, the oommand- 
ing officer said, " Stop 1 take him down : he is a young soldier." 

I was then nnhound. One of the wet towels was spread upon my 
back, my jacket laid loosely over the towel, and I was led to the hospital 
between two men. There, a cloth, dipped in a lotion of some kind, was 
put over my skin, and I was laid down on my back. It soon became so 
stiff, that to rise seemed as impossible as to rise with the weight of a ton 
fieistened to me. I felt as if dragged down by tons of heaviness. When 
fresh lotions were put to my back, two. orderlies came, one on each side, 
and lifted me by the arms. 

The only remark I made about the punishment, was on entering the 
ward where I was to lie. Some of the patients expressed sympathy for 
me ; and I said, ^' This shall be heard of yet : I shall make it as public 
over Britain as newspapers can make it." I said no more; bat the 
patients were carried to the Court of Inquiry, fifty miles, to prove that 
I had "used threats" on entering the hospital. 

You will remember the crime for which I was tried, which referred to 
the riding-school, and that only. Here is Major Wyndham's own state- 
ment of what he said to the r^ment, as soon as I was removed : — 

" As far as I can recollect, I said — ' Men, you are here assembled ; I 
have a circumstance to mention to you, relating to us all.' I think, I 
said — ' I have discovered at last the man who wrote the letter.' I 
think I said — ' I am happy for it, because the odium cannot fall on any 
other person.' I think I went on to say — * I regretted it very much, 
and I am sorry to see anybody write in the newi^apers, or publish a libel 
on the regiment, and particularly so young a soldier as the man just 
punished.' 

" I then went on to say, that I had been written to on the subject of the 
state of the raiment, as much had been said about the political unions, 
and our having joined them ; and I wrote back in return, that they 
would ever find the Greys steady and firm like rocks ; and I remember 
bringing back to their recollection, two winters ago, when I had them 
in London, when we were up three nights in the riding-shool ; I brought 
back to their recollection a circumstance that was asked me there, and I 
said, ' the Greys would be ever firm and would do their duty,' and so 
forth." 

The report of soldiers who took special notice of what the major said, 
some of whom I sunmioned to the inquiry, was, that the major b^an 
with the word : " Men, I am happy to inform you that I have found out 
the writer of the letter, and you have just seen him punished." After 
the major's own statement, it was not deemed desirable to subject these 
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witnessee to the haxard of giving evidence in my behalf: he had admitted 
nearly all which I sought to prove. 

I may here add the testimony which Major Wyndham bore, both to 
my general character and riding qualities, before the Court of Inquiry : — 

'^ He had not been complained of before this circumstance. He had 
been well spoken of before this.'' 

And again : " I always heard from the riding-master that he waa 
doing very well." 

And again, to the court : " Had you seen him ride before the 28th 7" 
*' Several times." 

" What did you think of his riding?" " I thought he rode very well 
fbr a man of his figure, for the short time he had been learning." 

[The passages from Major Wyndham's statement are extracted from 
the official Report of the Court of Inquiry, made to the Horse Guards^ 
and presented to Parliament by order of His Majesty William lY . ; a 
copy of which may be seen in the Library of the British Museum, ia 
London, under the head of Parliamentary Papers,, 1832.] 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Discharged from Hoapit^iU Th« pu^lc first heiur of my, panisbment. 
The sensation. 

From the evidence of the hospital-sei^eant before the Court of Ia- 
quiry, which I shall here quote, it will be seen that I was only six days 
in the hospital ; that I went out as cured, and fi,t for duty ] and that he 
endeavoured to make it appear that I had been but veiy slightly punished. 
I had a, purpose to serve by escapiii^ from the hospital as soon as possi- 
ble. While there, I could not communicate with the public or with any 
friend, beiqg closely, watched ; and I had resolved that my punishment 
should be made knjown as soon as I could publish it. At the same tim^ 
it was desirable, on the part of those who had caused its infliction, that 
I should be as short a time in the hospital as possible, that it might seem 
to be a light punishment ; for already, though unknown to me, there 
were disagreeable rumours about it circulating in Birmingham. But I 
was neither cured nor sent to duty. I was not ordered or permitted to 
mount a horse. The evidence of the sergeant was given on the 26th of 
July, when the punishment, inflicted on me on the 29th of May, had 
become the subject of Parliamentary discussion on more than one 
occasion, and of newspaper discussion every day in all parts of the 
kingdom. It now assumed a serious aspect for the credit of the regi- 
mental commanding-officer, and the court-martial. This may account 
for the hospital-sergeant endeavouring to make it appear to have been a 
light punishment. I was not so much cut and mangled as some soldiers 
have been by the same number of lashes. But six knots on each tail^ 
nine tails to the " cat,'' give fifty-four wounds at each stroke, which, again 
multiplied by one hundred strokes, give five thousand four hundred 
wounds, produced by the sharp blows of hard knots. The persons who 
wield the instrument of punishment are taught by long practice, at 
inanimate substances, to wield it so that each knot shall ^' tell.'' I be- 
lieve it is quite correct to say, that those who bleed freely sufiisr least 
pain, and run the least danger of losing their lives. Here is the witness 
from the hospital, produced by Major Wyndham and cross-examined 
by me. 

26th July, 1832. Sergeant William Sykes, hospital-sergeant of the 
Soots Creys, was oalled in ; and after the usual caution fix>m the Judge- 
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»• ' .• . • . . . 

AaTO»c&te, /was examined as follows." (The caation was not to divulge 

anyttiing which occnrred in the court.) 

^* By the Caart: How long' have you been in the service? Abont 
twenty -six yean. 

" By Major Wyndham : Did you receive Private Somerville into 
'the hospital, on the 29ih May, aftier he had received his punishment? 



''Describe the appearance of his back. I considered that he waa 
very slightly punished. 

" Was there much laceration, and did he bleed ? He bled a little in 
Che place ; but there was very little laceration to what I have seen. 

'* Did you dress his back ; and with what? I dressed it with goulard 
i^ter : that was the first cloth put on his back wh^n he came into the 
'hospital. 

" Was there, or not, any blood to be seen, 6xdept ftom the first cloth? 
None that I saw. 

'^ When was he discharged from the hospital as fit for his duty ? On 
'^€ie 4th of June, about two o'clock in the day. 

" How many days was that after he came in ? ' He was six days in 
the hospital ; because he came in on the 29th, between four tnd five 
o'clo6k, and was discharged on the 4th of June. 

'' Has he since been in the hospital at Birmingham ? Not at Birming- 
haln : %t Coventry he was, as I hav^ heard. 

" Cross-examined by Private Somerville : Have you been medically 
'educated? aioid have you had opportunities of frequently witnessing the 
consequence of military flogging ? No, I have not been medically edu- 
cated : T have seen several instances of military flogging. 

*^ Is it not generally expected that the parties who are appointed Uy 
administer the lash in such cases, will do their duty ? Yes, certainly. 

" Do you believe that the parties appointed to that duty in my case, 
lyied at all in the execution of the duty they had to perform ? I could 
not answer that. 

" Was there any indication, from the appearance of the back, that one 
tiundred lashes had been inflicted ? By the appearance of the back, I 
would suppose ii had not been so. 

" Then can you undertake to say| from the appearance of the l)ack, 
that one hundred lashes were not inflicted ? No, I could not say that. 

^' ifibta j^our experience in such cases, how many ordinary military 
lashes would liave prodced the 'teffects you ww? I have seeu fifty pro- 
duce such an etfec t. 

*^ If you liave seen fifty produce such ,an eSoot, do you, as a militaiy 
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man, believe ihat ihe persons appoiDted to punish me did tbeir doty Y 
I could not say. 

'' If you have seen fifty lashes produce the effects which, in my oase^ 
were produced by one hundred, do you belieTe that the persons adminia- 
tering the fifty lashes, which produced the same effect^ exceeded their 
duty ? I could not say. 

" Do you know or believe that the persons who punished me have been 
accused of n^lecting their duty ? No. 

'' Describe the width and depth of the effects of the punishment whioh 
I received ? I could not exactly describe that It was on both of ihe 
shoulders. I could not exactly describe the width. 

*' Describe it as near as you can. Ten or twelve inches, from one 
fiide to the other. It was on the shoulders chiefly. 

'^ How often did you remove the cloth from my back, yourself? Once 
or twice myself, — I could not exactly say the number of times. When 
the doctor came round in the morning, I generally moved it off, and put 
another on. 

" Then why did you say there was blood only on the first cloth ? Be- 
cause the first lotion which was made, I emptied it from the vessel it was 
in, and there was no stain of blood in the vessel. 

'' Bj/ the Judge-Advocate : Can you tell whether the same amount of 
punishment produces different effects upon different subjects ? I have 
seen one man get the same amount as another, and not appear to be so 
much hurt. Some men's skins are more tender than others' : to the beat 
of my judgment, that is the cause. 

" Do you mean to say, that if a given number of lashes be inflicted in 
different instances, with the same severity, yet in some cases the effect 
may be more perceptible than in others ? That is what I mean. 

'^ Is it possible, from the appearance of the back, to judge with any 
degree of precision how many lashes may have been inflicted ? I could 
not judge myself. 

" Have you seen many cases in which the infliction of one hundred 
lashes has produced more visible eflects than in this instance ? I do not 
remember any case in which one hundred were given. 

" How long have you been hoepital-^rgeant ? Six years hospital- 
sergeant; five years corporal in the hospital, before that. 

(The witness was directed to withdraw.) 

" It was here stated to the court by Private Somerville, that it was hia 
wish that it should be recorded on the minutes of this Inquiry, that he 
did not go into the hospital at Coventry in consequence of the effects of 
his military punishment at Birmingham ; neither had he ever said to 
anyjperson, that his going into the Jiospitat at Coventry was in conse' 
^[uence of such punishments^* 
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My dbjeet in stating this to the oonrt, was to free myself from the 
impfatation of being the aathor of all the reports whioh appeued in the 
newspapers about me. The assistant soigeon, attended by some of the 
principal medical gentlemen of Goyentry, came and looked at me, and 
asked some qnestions while I was in the hospital there, for the purpose of 
disproyii^ the newspaper reports. 

As seyeral days of the sittings of the court had been occupied in re- 
ceiTing evidence to rebut newspaper rumours which I had not authorised 
nor originated, but for whioh I was held liable, and whioh were continually 
renewed and repeated, though I begged and implored the conductors of 
those papers to refrain frt>m making such statements, I was desirous of 
freeing myself from the responsilibity of them, as far as I could. More^ 
over, at that time I did not belieye that my ailments in the Coventry 
hospital were a consequence of the punishment ; but I have since had 
good reason fx changing that opinion. I find the following evidence, 
<m this point of the case, in the minutes of the Court of Inquiry: — 

'* 26th July, 1832. Alexander Stewart, assistant-surgeon to the Scots 
Greyfl| was then called in, and, having received a similar caution to the 
other witnesses by the judge- advocate, was examined, as follows, by 
Major Wyndham : — 

'* How long have you been assistant-surgeon to tbe Scots Qreys ? 
About eleven years. 

" Are you now in the hospital at Coventry ? Yes, I am stationed at 
Coventry. 

" Have you been so during the last two months ? Yes. 

" Was Private Somerville admitted into the hospital at Coventry at 
any time since the 4th of June ? Yes, he was,— on the 28th of June. 

" Was he admitted into the hospital at Coventry with any complaint 
connected with any corporal punishment he had received ? No. 

** When was he discharged from the hospital ? He was discharged 
the 8th of July ; and he was seen on the 10th, and was excused from a 
certain duty, — ^riding duty, for instance. 

"You are quite sure it was not at all connected with his punishment? 
Certainly not. 

^' What was the matter with Private Somerville? Boils." 

I did not then believe that my illness — an eruption of very extraordi- 
nary boils on my back, beneath the place punished — arose from the 
punishment ; and Mr. Stewart, I doubt not, gave his opinion conscien- 
iioosly. But, since the year 1832, 1 have had opportunities of studying 
the question, particularly in Spain, and now believe, that, in almost 
every caae of corporal punishment, there are secondary symptoms ; thai 
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the ^ttnee to the inutenJttr or nenots '^6ldm, or to both, or to iome 
qodirty of 'ti&e bodj which is a myflterj to an utiprofeaaonal penoii 
like me, bud probably 00 to Hie profession, oan«es a diseased state of Use 
fltddaof the body; which disease takes an inward direction, in some osjkb 
iiettling on the lungs, or other internal organ, eftlbebling, and idtifiiatat7 
destroying the life of, the patient ] or it takes- an outward direction, ie 
in my case, breaking through the skin in boils, -thereby saving the lift 
of ihe patient. 

I was discharged fWmt the hospital at Birmitoghjim on the 4th of Jtne, 
at two o'clock. I felt exeesBivoly weak in body, and somewhat agitated 
in mind. I proceeded to the troop sergeant-major, and <6btained the 
arrear of pay which had accumulated while I was a prisoner and a patient; 
and from him went to the regimental sergeant-major and obtainM leave 
to go out of barracks. I walked up Ooleshiir Street, towards the B«ll 
Bing. In a narrow passage oppoi^te the evid of New Street tiiere was a 
quiet-looking tavern, which I entered, and, sitting down, asked the laitd* 
lord to be allowed to write a letter. There were sevwal people seated 
orer their pipes, ale, and politics; and they, observing that I ^id not 
oall for any liquor, offered their pots, with that frankness which is so 
peculiarly a characteristic of the inhabitants of Birmingham. " Come, 
soldier, drink 1 " said one ; ^' Brink with me,'* said another. I declined ; 
told them I had been ill, was not entirely recovered, and must not jmlt- 
take of strong liquors. 

They allowed me to finish the letter without further remark. While 
I folded it, the landlord said, ^* What about that soldier that was flagged 
a week ago ? " I replied that I could hardly tdl what- about him. 
'^ That is astrange thing," said he/addressingthe people who sat around: 
'^ I have inquired of several of the dn^oons about this case of fi<9gging, 
and not one will give an answer. There is something about it they don't 
wish to be known. I cannot even learn what the crime was that the 
man committed, [^Addressing me.] Cannot you tell what the man was 
flogged for ? " I replied, '" No : I belief^ tb^sre will be some difficulty 
m knowing what' he was flogged for." I rose- to get a light to seal my 
letter, from a candle which stood on the mantel-shelf for lighting pipes. 
While about to apply the wax to the osndl^ I observed a small |»6oe of 
printed paper placed in a glased frame. It was the passage of my letter, 
out'ftom thd n^Wifiptipei' inWMch ith^dbeen ini^Med. <«iLye!"^«lE»laim^ 
led one of the persons present, "ii^ad that. tTbtt^'is a^srtdie^^ftr'jottl 
That man Votlldnot'be afraid to tell tm abdut his ^orimide'Aat has-been 

Hflogged. ^ The half'of you sbldiers' are such meaitt^^^HJ^ttodi^k of-jNM 
dffioto, you iire afhdd to sjpciak." "'Perftkpe' ywr woflld ittOt speaK =eo 

'lUst,"^ sdid ^I, ** irkreyoHi a ik>Mier, imd HrabJM to tto^oAiid^feiilOatiri^ 
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qMa]dng%" '' Would I not 7 " he letmrned : " wore I a soldier, no oom- 
lade of nine should be flogged. I would run m j sword through the first 
BUUft, no matter what hia rank, who ofifered to lay a lash on any comrade 
of mine." '' But what if they laid it on yourself? " '' The man is not 
bom who dare lay a hah on me/' he replied ; and to the same effeot the 
others joined with him. 

I had not sealed the letter while this oonversation proceeded, as I 
wiabed to see what turn it would take. The speakers were all too vehe- 
ment and bcMsterous about their heroism for me to trust them with my 
seeret, except the landlord, who seemed more reasonable and calm. I 
called him aside, went to another apartment, and, imfolding the letter, 
asked him to read it He took it; started with astonishment, trembled, 
as he read; took me by the hand, and said, '^ I see it all 1 Great heavens, 
ii it possible 1 My dear fellow, sit down ; pray sit down. You will have 
justioe done to you in Birmingham. By the just God of heaven, I do 
not know the people of Bimdn^iam if you do not get speedy and ample 
tedress 1 Sit down, my poor, unfortunate man. Tell me the first thing 
that I can do for you : eveiything, anything, is at your service 1 " 

I was overpowered l^ this outgushing of kindness. The firmness with 
which I had taken the punishma:it, and the sense of wrong which had 
sustained that firmness, had not left me at any time, night or day, until 
now. I gave way, sat down, and was a child, without the power of 
speech. He sat down with me, and was like myself. 

There is no tavern now at that place, nor do I now remember his name. 
I had no o^rtnnity of calling there after that day, the 4th of June, 
until the month of October. Unfortunate in business, he had left the 
house before that time, and I have never been able to find him. [After 
the first edition, I discovered his brother in Manchester. The name wa» 
Cooper.] 

He saw from the letter that it was to go to London, to the newspaper 
in which the extract had appeared which led to the punishment He 
suggested that it should be shown to the editor of the Birmingham Jawr- 
noL He carried it to Mr. Lewis, who " stopped the press," and gave a 
farifif notice of the case ; and then forwarded the letter to London. The- 
notioe of it, from the Birmingham Journal, was reprinted in the Edin* 
buigh paper, in which my brother James saw it first; and I believe hia 
eyes were troubled when it came before him. The late Mr. Samuel 
Smith, of London, editor of the paper to which I addressed the letter, 
caused the matter to be brought before the House of Commons, by Mr; 
Joseph Hume. Throng those channels^ it soon led to an amount of 
eoudtement, exceedingly disagreeable and dangerous in its intensity, both 
to the officers of the regiment and to me. The populace hooted the 

K 
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officers when tbey appeared in public ; and the newspapers, from their 
Birmingham correqKmdents, published reports, ftw of them anthoriied 
by me ; most of ihem exaggerated, some of them unfounded, but ail ei 
them charged upon me. In the streets of Birmin^^iam and adjacent 
towns, scores of persons hawked papers about, and cried them, " with a 
full, true, and particular account," most of whidi was the invention of 
some enterprising printer or flying stationer. On the firet Sunday after 
the aflfair became known, the streets in the neighboorhood of the banraokB 
were crowded with people all the day, and up to a late hour at night. 
The people were not allowed to come in, nor the soldiers allowed to go 
out. But I was told that no restriction was placed upon me. I availed 
myself of this leave, though more than suspecting that it would be satis- 
factory if I went out and did something indiscreet. I determined not to 
associate with any of Vhe civilians without the gates, nor to go to tho 
house where I had received so much kindness from the landlord. : Nobody 
in the crowds knew me, but many of them inquired etigerly for Somec« 
ville : '^ What are they doing to him ? " *^ Why don't they allow him 
to come out ? " They thought the gates were closed to keep him in, and 
that all the regiment were detained within with him. None of them knew 
that they were talking to him. Mr. Chilton, a button-maker, and Mr. 
Massey, now in the office of the clerk of the peace, aaoeMauned who I 
was, by some means, — ^the particulars of which I have forgotten, — and I 
spent a part of the evening at the house of one of them. • 

In the course of a few days, it was deemed advisable to send me to 
my troop at Coventry. A young horse belonging to my troop, which, 
like me, had not yet joined, but which had been trained at head quartersy 
was allotted as mine. I was ordered to get ready, in fall marching order. 
A private, named Merry, who occasionally rode between Birmingham and 
Coventry with orders, was sent with me. Thus, mounted on as stately 
and spirited a grey trooper as was in the raiment, and attended by Merry 
on his excellent trotter, I was paraded and inspected one morning, aild 
aent to Coventry. 

Wo had eighteen miles to walk, trot^ canter, or loiter over ; the time 
at our own taking, . no orders given. It was a morning in June, the 
sunny June of England. The. corn-fields, and the hedge-rows around 
them, were green; gardens flowery; the windows and the cottage doom 
were bordered with blooming roses; the birds made musiD in the trees; 
lioney-bees made hon4y, and hununed inoh<nros with the birds; the buify. 
haymakers made hay ; the eye,* the eai^ and every sense ^nJessed tbM 
June was one of the> books of a ^reat^ a universal poem; 'the leat«i'- 
•open, and pictorial on evary page, at eveiy line^ that the-meanest ereatnri 
liif^i read that the very breath of > living Nature, th« soft ak* perflmieft'- 
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in meafbw hfty, was poetrj, Stmshiue was brilHaint etetTwheire, sare on 
Bome i^pot wli^w lay a shadow ; but moBt of the shadows had disappeared, 
the sun being 00 high. And so with me, the exhikrathig influence of the 
vmimer sceaery, enjoyed ht the first time that year, and hope that rose 
and shone high over ail troubles, — ^not that I had any reason to bid hope 
asoend, but beeouse it was natural that it should arise after a time of 
depreBaion,'»*<-lelt upon me hardly the shadow of a trouble. I was only 
reminded of them oocasionally by some mower in the fields, who, seeing 
two dragoons riding leisurely aelong the road fwui Birmingham, consulted 
ae^ningly with his fellow mowers, threw down his scythe, came to the 
wayside, and asked, ^'Soldiers, how does Somerville get on ? what is he 
doing? what aire they doing with him T* and, so forth. 

I was imwilling to answer those ijuestions ; but Merty, who had some- 
thing of the nature indioated in his name, gave most of thetn an ahswer. 
At on^ plaoe only, the HaHVay House, where we dismounted ibr half an 
hour, he tokl them that this was the man himself present. I fblt abashed 
that he had done so ; for the news spread instantly, and people came' 
numing fiom eveiy house, garden, and farm field. We could hardly get 
away fcom them ; and when at last we mounted and trotted away, they 
aeft up sheuts and waved hats after us as long as we were in sight. 

I was well received at Coventry by the soldiers and most of the non- 
eammissioiied officers, and by all the officers of my troo|). Two or three 
iiidividaab made themselves as disagreeable as they cduld contrive the 
means ^f doing. One of them, the troop seigeant-major, who brought the 
letters fiom the post-office every day, used to bring my letters to me as if 
staggering under Iheil* weight ; jeering me at the number and (jtality of 
oiy oorvespondests, which was the chief reason why I' answered very few 
letters Bathe, and those who joined with him, were exceptions. When 
he discovered thftt the offiioers did not treat' me with deriBiou, but with 
zeapeet^ he beeame respectlhl also. 

People took it into their hieads to pans resolutions alt public meetings, 
and to send tiiese fbrmidly written out ; rhymsters sent rhymes, some of 
tfaem'litbegraphed or prints ; others wrote letters, avowedly to obtain' 
my autagraph in answer: and all of them were ofiended, most of them 
writing aftarwayds' in newspapers, calling' me '^au ungratefbl man," 
''Qnw0riky.of'th4ir sympathy," and so on, because I had not acknow- 
ledged thcor ootttplMaentary reselu^ns, rhymes, or letters. It did not' 
ocowtd ihbm timt I^as ^ a soldieir, wi^ diiily dtity to perfomi, and ' 
nQiipoaaow^of aaoffioe'aad an asi^tiMt^^rk, to r<^j[)fyt6 twenty, forty; 
aoi^sometiaaeff^fly le«te% roomed in a d^. I had ootiipMrtttSvety fW ' 
lottais from 8aotland,> whieh probably led me to take the mora n6tite of 
one or two which came from strangers there. One of these, froniB |)^k^ti' ' 
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named Craig, in the vicinity of Airdrie, stated, that it was written on 
behalf of himself and a number of friends, who were desirous of knowiiig 
all the facts of my case; that I need notfear to givehimereiypartiealar, 
as no improper nse would be made of the communication. Being in Ae 
hospital when I got that letter, I had time to answer it in detail* I 
stated some matters which, though all true, I would not have written 
had I known the difficulty they were ultimately to place me in. I made 
a special request that the letter should be considered private. Mr. Craig, 
it turned out, was the Airdrie correspondent of the GloMgow Chronicle. 
He sent my letter at once to his paper, for publication, omitting only 
that part of it in which I requested that the whole might be kept private. 
It was published in that paper, was copied into the Times and other 
London daily papers, and was made part of the ground-work of the 
Court of Inquiry ; the statements in it being taken as the diargei made 
by me against Major Wyndham. Most of these were a relation of private 
conversations wiiii the miijor, and with soldiers who told me what the 
major had said, which I could not prove ; and which I should not have 
dreamt of preferring as public charges for the Court of Inquiry. Tet 
this gentleman thought himself ill-used, like some others, when I oomr 
plained of his putting me in that position. " Oh," said he and they, 
'^ have we not caused the Court of Inquiry to be held^ by publishing these 
statements!" ''Yes," said I, ''but the court has declared the greater 
part of them to be not proved. Private conversations, to which there 
were no witnesses, were not intended as public charges to be proved 
before the Court of Inquiry. 

I was not personally known in Coventry for a considerable time, save 
to a very few persons. It was amusiug to hear the remarks that were 
made, and the questions asked of me about myself, by those to whom I 
was unknown. I usually made a joke of the subject. More than once 
this nearly ended in mischief, by those who thought that I treated 
a better man than myself with contempt,— that better man being myself. 
" Soldier, sup .with me ; come take my g^ass," one would say, " Take 
my pot," another would say, " and tell us how SomerviUe gets on. How 
is it they don't let him out of barracks, eh ? You don't know ? You do 
know : you axe one of those who are ashamed of him, I suppose. Drink 
his health 1 You won't drink his health ? Here, Jim, hold my pipe \ let 
me pass you : I'll make this soldier drink Somerville's health. You won't 
drink it? By the pot in my hand, you shall have this potful to his healthy 
either in you or on you. Will you drink long li& to SomerviUe the soldieri 
and freedom of opinion ?" " No 1" " Then you shall have it about yoa. 
Will you drink hia health ?" " No." " There it is, then. Now what 
do you say ?" 
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Hub oeetmred one day in a public-house, to which I had gone to read 
the news. A pot of beer was thrown on my clothes, and partly in my 
^we, diflfigoring white trousers and scarlet coat most foully. I started 
to my feet to shake it off. They thought I was going to fight them, and 
ihey cautioned me not to tiy that ; for if I would not drink to the health 
of the best man in the regiment, they would not only throw the ale over 
me, but perhaps give me a thrashing as well ; and that I had better be 
off with what I had got, lest I fared worse. I spoke to them to this 
effect: ''I shall go; but before I leave you, (as we shall never meet 
Again, if I can avoid the meeting,) let me inform you, that you have 
fipoiled the clothes of the man for whom you profess respect ; you have 
thrown beer in his face ; you have committed a gross indignity upon him. 
You profess to admire what you call his assertion of the freedom of opinion ; 
and because he has chosen to have his own opinion in your company, and 
to rerast dictation as to \^hose health he should drink, you commit a gross 
outrage upon him." 

"Whatf they exclaimed together, and one after another, "are you 
Somerville? If you be, let us shake hands; let us befriends: we did 
not know you.'' " Off hands \" I sud : " no shaking of hands with me. 
Your insult would have been equally unworthy of men who deserve to be 
called men, had you committed it upon another person. My notions 
about the freedom of opinion, which you profess to admire, differ from 
yours. If you would promote the freedom of opinion, do not begin by 
being social tyrants.** And so I left them. [Note of 1859. — I think 
tiie amiable counseUor-at4aw of Quebec, who arraigns me as destitute of 
a ^' soldier's honour," may take this incident for private use.] 

One Sunday evening in July, about seven o'clock, I received an unex- 
pected order to get myself and horse accoutred, and go to Birmingham. 
I was to take none of my kit with me, only my rolled cloak and sword. 
By this I knew I was to return soon. I went off, and had a pleasant 
trot to Birmingham, akme, in the cool evening. I say alone, because 
nobody aecompanied me; but the turnpike road was peopled, especially 
near BiHningham, the fine weather of Sunday having invited the people 
to walk and loiter about. As I trotted past, the enquiiy was renewed by 
every group^ '^ Have you come from Coventry, soldier ? how does Somer- 
ville get on ?" But I did not halt to answer any question. 

On entering the barraeks, things seemed changed. The regbnental 
0ergeant4najor called to a man to come and take my horse, rub it down, 
ieed it, and attend to it in the morning. And then he took me to his own 
room ; invited me to take refreshment with him ; told me that there was to 
be a Courtof Inquiry held at Weedom ; that I had been sent for, to choose 
iind arrange my witnesses; that I was to give him (the seigeant-major) 
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a list of them to l)e taken to the orderly-room next day, but thai Be 
hoped I would not put him in the list : he was so nervsons if ealled upOB 
to give evidence in the most trifling ease, that he wouM esteem il a great 
favour if I would not summon him. I replied that I oould not poflaibly 
do without him. He hade me not decide too soon ; to take uiitfl to- 
morrow to consider. I considered until th#; morrow; hut it was to tell 
him that he must go : I could not possiUy excuse him. He said he 
could give no evidence that would do me good. I said, as to tliaty 
I should run the risk of it: his name must he on, the list. I Icxdced 
forward to the proof of the fact by him, that through him I had not beett 
allowed to call witnesses on the court-martial ; and he knew that this waa 
my purpose. He tried cajollery again, but I would not be cajoled: 
" You, shall be one of my witnesses,'' said. I. 

Having given in the list of those whom I required on the Monday 
morning, my horse was prepared for me by the man to whom it was 
given on the previous eveniog ; I mounted, and rode to Coventry^ All 
were to be at Weedon Barracks, in Northamptonshire, on the following 
day. Conveyances were provided for the men goiog as witnesses, none 
being mounted. I was at liberty to travel in any way I chose. I went 
by the London mail-coach, with the late Mr.Kiehard Marriott,, of Coven- 
try. We left that city about ten, aju. I got a number of letters just 
before we set out, which I read on the coach. One of them waaof 
peculiar interest. Its arrival at that time, and the arrival of the writer Id 
England, after being long lost, was so remarkable as to prove most 
truly that '^ Truth is strange, — strangar thsA fietioU}" aa wiU appear in 
another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

At this momentous crisis singular re-appearance of a long-lost brother. This 
ebapter, though it does not treat of Scottish peasant life as its main object, 
aflbrds a glimpse of the author's parents, and of the Integrity and piety of humble 
lift in Scotland. " 

i 

I had a birother samed Peter. From the time of my herding cows at 
BraDxton^ in my tenth year, until 1832, I had not seen him ; and, 
during nearly half of the intervening years, none of our family knew in 
whajb part of the world he was, nor if living or dead. There was too 
mnch rea^a for our not knowing where he was, during the latter years 
of his. absence.. 

He and I— he with a trade, I only a laboure]>— ^were unlike our other two 
brothers \ for that one of the two who had learned no trade, raised himself 
fipom hedging and ditching as a labourer, by s^-instruotion and sheer 
perseveranoe, to offices of trust and good emolument in England, and 
the other, with a trada, made a good use of it Peter and I, oircum- 
etanoed like them, did les8,than either. Our fatiier was very poor during 
tbe time of Peter's apprenticeship. His wages as a labourer, now that 
lie was decaying in streagUi-^Uterally worn down with hard work-— did 
not average above seven shillings per week-; in a year after, he was 
reduced to si^ shillings a week. Thus, having seen the stru^les in the 
fiimily ta purchase joiners' tools for Peter when going to his trade and to 
find him in clothes, I gave up all thought of going to any trade as an 
apprentice \ though my poor father said many a time, sedng that I had 
a natural ben,t to constructiveness (for I was continuBlly making some- 
thing, constructing and rig^ng ships, making water-wheels with machin- 
ery attached, making new gun-stocks for old gun-barrels, and so forth) — 
my father used to say, that if I had set my heart upon any trade, he 
would pinch himself down a little lower in living (heaven knows he lived 
lowly enough 1). to get me. through my apprenticeship ; that it would be 
unfair, because Peter had broken his indenture, to think that I would, 
dp 80 too. Theu he would proceed thus: ''And, maybe, Wull 
[William] may help, though he has done a great deal for us already, and: 
it .would be hard to ask him to do more; yet, with the Lord's blessing,. 
we might warsel [wrestle] through, and get you a trade ; and, I dare say, . 
jou wadna be unmindAi' o' your auld mither and me, when we are; 
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worn out." " No," I used to reply, " I'D work at ' my ain Kand,' «ft 
hedging, ditching, breaking stones, or be a plongfaman, or whatever oomes 
readiest : I have no desire to go to any trade." 

I hope this reply to my father, which was not the tmth, is not indeli- 
bly recorded against me. My personal desire was different ; but I asir 
to carry it into operation was impossible. He was so very desiions to 
know if I inclined to go to a trade, was so incapable of maintaining me 
through an apprenticeship, yet so willing and ready to '^ pinch himself 
still lower " to do so, that I withheld my secret inclination. Peter, as 
an apprentice, was similarly affected. He saw our father struggling to 
provide clothes for him, our mother to have them at all times in good 
order, and that, with those struggles, only the very humblest kind 
could be provided. Nothing of this nature can justify a young 
man in breaking his apprenticeship. But he did so, and caused more 
unhappiness to our parents than all their struggles to provide toobi 
and clothes for him had done. My &ther, with bis keen sense of ri^bt 
and wrong, felt it a dishonour to have a son who had broken a oeninet. 
Peter, knowing the family sorrow which he had thus occasioned, re&ained 
fix>m visiting us as usual. 

I did not see him again, as my out field-work in the day and grooming 
of my master's riding-horses morning and evening, kept me at home. 
Nor would I have known much, or anything, of his mechanieai talento, 
until years after, when I had an opportunity of seeing them, had it not 
been for an accidental meeting with Mr. Weatherson, millwright, of 
Chirnside, Berwickshire, some time in the the year 1829. I was then 
cutting timber with old David Whitehead at Benton. David had no 
great pretensions to excellence as a joiner and cartwright. Most people 
who saw me working with him, thought I was a journeyman ; and not 
knowing that I made sparred gates and doors, and mended carts and 
ploughs, sawed the trees into deals, and so forth, without having learned 
the trade, they thought that master and journeyman were much alike. 
And truth to tell, our handiwork was not greatly different. We put 
timber enough in it, and gave it strength ; but for elegance and finish, 
it was somewhat behind the age we lived in. One day I was at Tammy 
Grant's ['^ Bank-House Station " of the great railway from London to 
Edinbui^h now a days], and found Mr. Weatherson. Somebody named 
me as I entered, pronouncing my name, as it is usually done in that part 
•of Scotland, Simerel. "What Simerel are ye?" said Weatherston. 
•" One 0* my father's Simerels," I replied. " Onybody could tell that," 
said he ; " but what are ye, what do ye do ?" Some one present said I 
was David Whitehead's man, — that I was a joiner. '' DawvU^s man P* 
he exclaimed ;" ye are a queer joiner, I'se be bound.*' He mused a few 
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minutes, as if searohiog in the Inmber of memory for a reoollection thai 
liad not been in nse for a long time ; and getting hold of the recollection 
said, " Simerel I there Tiave been men of that name that could work. I 
liad one Pate Simerel some years syne with me [Pate is a familiar 
snbstitnte for Peter]. Pate was a lad that could handle his tools. 
That Pate Simerel [addressing some third parties] was one of the best 
millwright I ever had in my shop, and that is saying a great deal. He 
oonld put his hand to anything. I could send him to mend an auld mill, 
or put up a new mill ; and, though he was one of the youngest hands I 
had, he would make it go like clockwork, and get over all difficulties, 
though I was not there myself." Then turning to me, "Aye, lad, 
Pate was a chield that could work wi* his tools, and design work for 
ithers. He was none o' Dawvit's sort o' joiners. Tou I you are liker a 
ploughman than a tradesman, — and yet, when I look at you, there is some 
likeness in the face ; but he was a tall, thin lad, and didna look so like 
as if he suppit brose three times a day, as you do.*' 

" What became of that Pate Simerel ?" I asked. " Became of him I 
he gaed to be a sodger, — that's what became of him. He and some mair 
lads like him, got among the 'tillery sodgers at Ghirsit fair, and listed,— 
that's what became of him." 

" He was my brother," said I. "Tour brother! Pate Simerel your 
brother !" " Yes." " And you a joiner, working with Dawvit /" " I 
am not a joiner : I have only been a labourer, breaking stones on roads, 
or digging ditches; and I have been two or three months a sawyer; and 
now I am helping Dawvit, but that does not make me a joiner." " No, 
lad, it does not, and never will. Come to me, and I'll make ye a mill- 
wright." "No," said I, "it will not do now: I am too old, — I have 
grown past the right time." With more conversation of a similar kind, 
we parted. 

Peter, after being in the Royal Artillery about three years, part of 
which time was passed in the Island of Barbadoes, signified a desire to 
leave the service, and return to the trade of a millwright. We got inti- 
mation of it at home through a letter from William, generous then as 
always, saying he would provide the fands to purchase his discharge, and 
to defray the attendant expenses, amounting to something over £21 ; but 
stating that Peter would also require tools, and some stocks of clothes to 
start with. Our father and mother, two sisters, and myself, all who were 
at home, set joy^lly and anxiously to work, to do what we could* 
We wrote to Peter for a list of the tools he required ; with which, when 
received, our father went to Dunbar, to Mr. Miller's ironmongery shop, 
with all the money he could get together, I engaging to go without new 
articles of clothing I was to have had, that there might be the more 
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money. Both my sisters, after out-field work in the day, went to work 
with my mother, got out the linen web of shirting which the latter an- 
nually provided by her own spinning, and, sittinjg late at night, made a 
stock of shirte to be sent to Peter ; also worsted stockings. My father 
sat by tlie fire, with his glasses on his venerable face, his eyes almost too 
old to see to knit stockings, yet persevering, taking several hours from 
rest at night ; after his out-door work, betaking himself to them at evei^ 
dinner hour, that he might hasten them to a finish, aipd, as he plied the 
wires, he would now and again make such observations as these : — 

'^ He will surely settle himself now. I will send him a volume of Toun^^M 
Sermons J in the box with the things ] and the Marrow of Modem Divwiiy/ 
it should do him good. I'll send him that volume that has the sermonB 
on the Prodigal Son. ' He took his journey into a far country/ that 
is, he sinned, and wandered from righteousness. They sent him to feed 
swine ; ' and he fain would have filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat.' He broke his apprenticeship, and ran away, and was a 
sodger, ancl lived among the sin in which they lived, and fain would have 
satisfied his soul with it ; but sin will not satisfy. ' And when he came to 
himself, he said, I will arise and go unto my father and say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven and before thee. And he arose and came to 
his father ; and when he was yet a great way off, his &ther saw him, and 
had compassion, and ran, and fell upon his neck, and kissed him. And 
the father said, Bring forth the best robe^ and put it on him/ that i^ 
clothe him in the Gospel, — there is a great sermon of Young's on that 
text, — and ' put a ring on his .hand,' that is, give him the sign and out- 
ward mark of the kingdom of grace. And put ' shoes on his feet/ that 
he may be sustained in the faith, and fail not to journey to the end. 

'' These are all great texts in Young's hanids ] and if I^end them to 
our poor prodigal Peter, they may take effect upon him. But even if 
not, it is our duty to do all in our power to bring back him who has 
gone astray. A parent will do more for one bairn that errs and goes 
astray, than for all the rest. What a high and glorious example have we 
poor mortals to do this ! The faithless unbeliever looks abroad upon the 
universe, and sees worlds after worlds greater than this globe of eartli, 
and many in number ; and he reasons, as he has grounds to do, that they 
tcre inhabited by other races of the Lord's creatiores ; and then he says, in 
his unbelief, What reason have we to believe that Ood gave his only 
Son as the Saviour of this single world, almost the least of the worlds? 
But these worlds come from the one Almighty, the one Parent and Cre- 
ator ; and if one world has sinned, while all the rest have been sinless^ 
might not the Father have given more to redeem that one lost world than 
to all the rest 7 Will not a mere mortal give more to bring back his 
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htam that goes asMj, than ta all I1& iSumly ? Would we not ^ve all 
tiiat we poflseas to bring back Peter ? Tea ; I'ae' send him Toang's Ser- 
mons^ and a Tolnme of Jandeson's of Sdmhdigh, and the Marrow* J£ 
he make a good use of thein, thej will bring him to' the best robe, tibe 
TObe of graoe ; and to the riiig lor his hand) the mark of a Cltristian ; and 
to the ahoei^ for his feet, the €h)spel. Bni we diiall also put th6 clothing of 
this world upon him, and give him tools to work With to get his bread; 
and if we dinna send shoon to his ieet, we'U send stoekings. DinniA 
mak' the feet ower i^6rt, for Peter has a lohg foot. The last shoon that 
Johstone Steel made him before he ran awa' frae his 'prenticeship, silly 
djted thing, were the longest pair 0' shoon that Johnstone had made for 
some years, he told me, exoept Oeordy Ha's shoon." 

When the stockings and diirts were 'made, they were, with the tools, 
amonntuig to several pounds in value, and the books, put^ in a box, which 
I carried three miles, to a jdaoe where the Berwick carrier called, who 
took it to a Berwick smack trading to London. It was addressed to 
Sltham, in Kent, at whi<^ place Peter was to find work as a millwright, 
with an old shopmate. It reached its destination safely. But Peter's 
wanderings were not brought to an end by having obtained his discharge 
£Kxn the ardlltey, andtools to go to work with at his trade : comparatively 
they were only beginning. 

After working for a few months at Mtham,' ai^ in London, Peter 
heard, as everybody else did at that time, that the gold mines of South 
America were to prodnee wealth for England, such as England never 
knew before, if Englishmen would only advance a little cash to take 
shared in the mining speculations. Very mtieh cash was adventured, 
l^ext, bold and enterprising men were want^ to go out to work the 
mines, to explore the Andes for nejv ones, and to work them. Fortunes 
wei:<e to be made easily by everybody; and in any caiki, the mechanics — 
fortune or no- fortune — ^were to have such wages and advantages as no 
millwright could have in England. Peter had an offer, giving him thd 
chance of aeeing the world and getting rich, to return home and live all hiei 
lifo aiW in comfort. He accepted it, and wrote us a letter at Omvesettd, 
on board the ship, which was already so far down the Thames on its 
Toyage to Bio Janeih>. Time 1824 or 1825. [When' this Was written 
and fitst published, neither the GaKfornian nor Australian gold-fields hlid 
been heard of.} 

This was a severe blow to my father and mother, who had been in the 
h<^ of toon seeing him in Scotland. They were so greatly afflicted that 
it then teemed impossible that I should ever go from them^ But a tide 
in my afEurs, as wd have seen, carried me from home also. We heard 
nothing more of Peter himself. The Mining Company tuiMd out a fiuhixe. 
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He then took aemoe as aa ezpk»«r with the BraBiliui government. 
Twice he crosBed the Andea, and travened those vast moantains seetf on- 
ally, exploring in their hi^iest altitudes and deepest abysses for gold or 
silyOT ore. About two years in the far interior were thns occnpied. On 
returning t§ Rio, and being liberally and honourably remunerated, his 
wealth exceeded all that he had daxed to dream about. Besides engineer- 
ing and machineiy, he betook himself to ship-carpentry, and in this last 
capacity was introduced to a new adventure, dangerous but lucratiTe. 
A native of the United States resident at Kio had a vessel, half clipper, 
half cutter, half smuggler, half fiiip-trader, sailii^ sometimes under United 
States colours, at other times under the colours of any nation which it 
might be useful to profess to belong to. She had a crew of daring men, 
Americans, French, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Italians, and a Yankee 
captain. Her trade was outwardly that of a merchant vessel ; inwardly 
and secredy, that of a smuggler of specie and gold^lust. Peter wa^ first 
employed in putting secret fittings in her, in such places as no seaeher 
should discover them. He won the oonfidence of the American owner 
and captain while putting in those " fixings." They offered him high, 
terms to join in the adventure. He joined ; went on board ostensibly as 
ship's carpenter, but in reality to have charge of the specie in the secret 
places. 

They pursued a trade of this kind on the coests of Brazil, about a 
year, carrying thdr treasure to ships which met them at certain places 
of rendezvous; and, so far as profit went, they were successful. But I am 
unable to explain the nature of this smuggling. Peter was to have 
written it in an account of his voyages, when he was at home, which he 
did not do before going to Oanada in 1833; and it will never be done 
now. 

They had a black cook, whom the captain flogged. In the night, being 
near Rio, the injured negro sWam ashore, and informed the authorities 
of the nature of the trade this Yankee craft was engaged in. They were 
taken in the river next day; some were killed, and others sent far into 
the interior of Brasil, to dungeons, under sentence of long imprisonment. 
All had their property confiscated. Peter was sent five hundred miles 
up the country, lost all he possessed, and only saved his life by protest- 
im^ that he was a British subject It was doubti^l if that would have 
saved him had the Braadlians known that he had been more a smug- 
gler than the ship's carpenter. He lay heavily ironed, in a dungeon 
beneath a convent, which served as one of the state prisons of BrasiL 
No human being visited him all the time, but the gaoler (who brough 
him beans and oil, his only food) and a priest. Finding his prisoner to 
be no Christian, according to his definition of the character, the priest 
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pud little attention to him for abont fire months, but left him to hii , 
beans and oila, hia dark damp eell, hia long beard and nails, which were 
never trimmed, and hia Seottiah Presbyterian Protestantism, which was 
snppoaed to be too hopelessly bad for a priest to tonch with argument. 
At last the priest became attentive, he bronght books, and made consid- 
erable progress, under Peter's tuition, in learning to read English. When 
lie understood some of the language, he got his prisoner released from 
irons^ and allowed him iogqto work with such carpenterii^ tools as they 
had. Peter made several pieces of cabinet-work for the convent, which 
gave much satisfaction. They would have retained him to work for it 
as a cabinet-maker, had he not continued to express a desire to escape. 
It waa quite possible that an order might oome any day for his execution. 
The priest became his friend, and undertook to have a letter conveyed 
to Rio, to a commander of an English ship of war reported to be there. 
That ship turned out to be the frigate Undaunted, commanded by Lord 
Benry Thynne. His I<»rdship, on hearing that a British subject was im- 
priaoned in the interior of the country, demanded his release. An order 
waa made accordingly. Peter and the priest parted ; the latter telling him 
that he was " a much bad Christian, but a much good cabinet-maker." 

Ab it waa dangeroua to remain in Bio Janeiro, and hopeless to attempt 
the recovery of his property, and as the VhdauntedyfraB in want of hands 
he joined her, and was rated in the carpenter's crew. 

The Undaunted being soon after ordered to England, he and other 
hands who had not served long were transferred to the Thfne sloop of 
war. 

This vessel returned to Enghind in the summer of 1832, called at 
Portsmouth for orders, and was sent round to Sheemess. Peter, on 
Betting foot on British soil, for the first time after so long an absence, 
turned with eager curiosily to the newspapers. The first got hold of waa 
the Morning Herald, He had not glanced at it five ndnutee, when he 
aaw an account of ^' Somerville, the Scots Orey," in which it was stated 
that he waa a native of Berwickshire. This waa not quite correct, my 
native county being^Haddingtonshire ; but it was near enough to sug- 
gest to Peter that thia must be hia brother Sandy, whom he had left at 
home herding the cows thirteen years before. He wrote on the instant, 
inquiring if I were hia brother, telling me who he waa, and that he was 
just landed in England after a long absence. This letter went to Bir- 
mingham, waa sent after me to Coventry, and I got it at the very minute 
of starting with the mail-coach to attend the Court of Inquiry at Weedon 
Barracks. I opened the letter after being seated on the coach, and read 
it again and again. I neither saw Peeping Tom on passing his comer, 
nor any street of Coventry, nor garden, nor meadow beyond : I continued 
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to r^ ^18 totter, and to question its aabject on all eides, to aflsnie mymsU 
tibat it waa not^ like acme letters I leoeiTed about my Soota Oreja ease^ 
— a hoax. It was not. The Tyne, it waa expected, wonld he paid off; 
ii^tead of which, ahe waa ordered to be refitted for sea immediately. A 
aqxiadrgn of ahipe was then fitting out under Sir Pulteney Malcolm, ftr 
what purpoae was not publicly known. They put to sea ; Peter ooee 
more on board without our meeting/ as he and I fondly hoped to do. 

I have quoted the foregoing from a Ibimer work, aa affording a glimpse 
of my venerated parents, whose piety and stern integrity are characteiw 
istic of the peasantry of Scotland. U y deviously varied life has, I fear, 
been unfavourable to a continuous fidelity to vital piety. But before 
God I dare affirm^ that the. more worldly sentiments, a se^iere integritjr 
and acute senae of honour, implanted in me by the example of my 
parents, have been ruling princii^es throughout all varieties of my fortone 
and Qont^ct with. the. world. I am poor in podcet, and w<»m in mind by 
struggles to maintain my int^;rity, by struggles to pay debts incurred 
in the service of acquiring and transferring to my fellow oountTymen a. 
practical knowledge of an Economic Science which possesses the pnnoi* 
pies of life, humanity, beneficence, conservative pre^ience. 

I may hpre re^yrint an extract from my Working Man^s Wxtnest agaimsi 
the Infidels, prints at Edii burgh in 18&7. It refers to that, old book 
of Oxford University^ the Marrow of Modem Divinity , mentioned im 
this chapter a/s sent by my father in 1823 or 1824 to Peter in England. 

'^ During the last fiv^-and^twenty. years I have looked at bookrstalla fivi 
a certain work; but in all those years, neither in London, Liverpool, noK. 
Manchester, places of my residenoe, could I find it One day in the 
year. 1857 I walked in the streets of Edinburgjh, lost to all p«3K>na ancL 
things ajcound, carried away in a train of thought about God, the naini% 
of the soul, and the way of salvation. I felt troubled about theinsofr 
ciency of my own faith, and prayed that God would open to me scone, 
source of, knowledge which stiU remained unknown. After a. time. L 
found myself at the east comer of .Nicolscn< Squai^, in which direction. 
I had no business to have. walked, yet there I stood, near to a. stall on 
which were spiread . old books an,d . pamphlets apparently of small value. 
One that seemed .very old and mnch womJ.Ufied^ and, opening at page^ 
302, read tbe head-lines, ' The Efficacy of Faith for Holiness of Life.' 
Turning to tl^ title-page^ what did, I bc^ld but the books whiehfhadbeM ^ 
ao, often, looked lor and npt b^ore fimid. 

[Bef(^rring jto the return, of my brother*] 

'VAftor a tune w^.m^t in, Scotland, and janmeyed;to.the <dd t fcateb^j 
co^age at Trieplandhill,, pi^i^ of Inncswjckt iv|i<Te our pansnta lived,-, 
aqd filleid their .hfwtff witji^ ^Mjb^b^ J^im^\ tba e^d o£ tlw Jffsi boetu 
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of oonyersation, Peter having rapidly indicated his Sonth American tra- 
vels and imprisonment) onu father said, " How wonderfnllj and meroi- 
ftiUy God has preserved yon 1 Bnt what did yon do, Peter, with the books 
we sent yon ? Oh, man, the Marrow of Modem Divinity would have 
been a saving spiritual companion to you in those wanderings/' Peter 
admitted that it was not his companion. He had left the books in 
liondon in 1824. It was a copy of that work which I had not wholly 
forgotten to look for at old book-stalls in London and elsewhere for five- 
and- twenty years, which I at last found in 1857, as already related. This 
copy bears the date of 1769. The work was published at Oxford in 
1646, and probably some years earlier. Its author was Mr. Edward 
Fiid&er, a scholar of Oxford University. 

" Did I by chance go to the comer where ky that book ? I would 
rather 1)elieve in the efficacy 6f earnest prayer. Let the atheist rail, and 
call this self-delusion : / know it is not delusion ; / know that a new 
hatred, a deeper loathing of sins which once were not odious, follows 
every new effort of fidth and prayer." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Ooart of Inquiry. Discharge Parchased. 

I retarn to July 1832. In the county of Northampton, near the 
graphical centre of England, at the bottom of a gently derated hill, 
Btandfl Weedon, too large to be called a vilkige, too small to be called a 
town. On the eleyated ground overlooking Weedon, there are extenBiye 
barracks, in which one or more regiments of infantiy are usually stationed. 
On the south-east side of the elevated ground, towards Uie little town, 
there are stores containing shot, shells, rockets, arms of all kinds, and 
gunpowder ; and underneath the hills — where none but a few persona 
possessed of secrets know — there are other stores of gunpowder and annfl^ 
and places which may be victualled for emeigencies. 

At die Bull Inn, outside of Weedon, the coach upon which I waa a 
passenger halted, and Mr. Marriot and I got down. Here we met Mr. 
Wooler, from London. Here also were general officers and their attend- 
ants All the house was in a bustle, — ^business had come like a flood ; 
and I, who was the chief cause of that business, was flooded into the 
back-kitchen, among boots and shoes, brushes, blacking, brooms, and men 
brushing the boots of generals and aide-deK)amps, who were about to 
dress to go in grand militaiy form to open the Court of Inquiry upon me. 

Mr. Marriot was in possession of my case, and was closeted with Mr. 
Wooler. Some of the servants seeing a soldier standing in the way, 
and not knowing what I was there for, called to me to lend a hand; and 
as it was more agreeable to be doing something than nothing, I stripped 
off my regimental coat, turned up my slubiHaleeves, and proceeded to 
polish the boots of two or three colonels or generals who were about to 
polish me in the Court of Inquiry. [Note of 1859. — Of the boots I pol- 
ished, one pair belonged to an officer named Campbell, aid-de-camp to Sir 
Archibald Campbell, a member of the Court I have been told that the 
aid-de-camp was the Sir Colin Campbell of subsequent years, now Lord 
Clyde. It would do my heart good if I thought it quite a fact that I 
had done even that humble service to such a true soldier and true man.] 
When I had lent a hand to brush their boots, I proceeded to my own. 
And then we went to the barracks, about half a mile distant, and the 
court was constituted. But no further business was done that day. Here 
aire a few of the particulars not anticipated in a former chapter. 



'* INBTRtTCTIONS FOR THE ASSEMBLINQ OF THE COURT. 

" Hone Guards, 12th Julj, 1832. 

*' Sir, — ^By desire of the General Commanding-in-Cliief, I have the 
lionofir to notify to you, that it has been decided thct a Court of Inquiry, 
composed of the officers named in the margin (president, Lieutenant. 
Oeneral Sir Thomas Bradford, K.G.B. ] members, Major-GenenJ Sir 
Jasper Nieholls, K.C.B,, Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.C.B., 
Colonel Burreli, 18th B.egiment, Lieut-Colonel Townsend, 14th Light 
Dragoons), shall be assembled at Weedon, Northamptonshire, to investi- 
gate the case of Private Alexander Somerville, of the Royal North Bri- 
tish Dn^oons, who has lately been tried by a regimental court-martial, 
and corporally punished by the award of the said court, and on whose 
behalf a petition has been presented to the House of Commons for redress 
in consequence of the said trial and punishment 

^'A printed copy of that petition, and a newspaper (the Times) , con- 
taining an extract of a letter from Alexander Somerville to a ^ gentleman 
in Glasgow,' are herewith transmitted ; and Lord Hill understands that 
these statements contain the principal, if not the whole, of Somerville's 
all^ations against his commanding-officer, upon this occasion. Lord 
Hill desires that the court, of which you are thus appointed president, 
m^y deliberately proceed to the investigation of all the circumstances of 
complaint set forth in the petition and letter alluded to, as well as of any 
further circumstances, though not stated therein, which the complainant 
may be desii^us to submit for investigation, and which shall relate to his 
present complaint 

1%'** The nature of the case will at once satisfy the court that Mi^or 
Wyndham, of the North British Dragoons, is, upon his part, entitled to 
a full hearing in support of the measures which he thou^t fit to adopt 
towards Alexander Somerville ; in other words, that whilst, on the one 
hand, Somerville is to be allowed eveiy legitimate means of establishing 
his case. Major Wyndham is, on the other hand, entitled to the same 
privily. 

" Lord Hill understands, that, in consequence of the importance which 
has been attached to this case in Parliament, the Judge Advocate General 
is to officiate in person at the ensuing investigation. Mr. Grant's 
presence cannot fail to r^ulate and facilitate the progress of the inquiry ; 
and Lord Hill can have no hesitation in requiring that the court shall, 
upon any and every question not of a purely military nature, and upon 
which doubt shall arise in the course of the proceedings, conform to Mr. 
Grant's opinion. His lordship, however, thinks it highly desirable that 
4 note pf each point that shall be thus disposed of by the conrt^ upon the 

L 
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Mitboriiy of the Judge Advocate General, should aj^tear upon tibe &ee oT 
its prooeedings. 

" Major Wyndham and tiie complainant will |>robaM7 each require 
the assistanoe of one l^al or other adTiser in eouit ; and althoogh it is 
not ondtoimaiy to permit the presence of gentlemen of the learned pro- 
fession at military Ooorts of Inquiry, yet Lord Hill desires^ that, in thi» 
instance, the usage in like cases may be departed from ^ it being at tlie 
same time understood, that no l^al adviser, or other adviser or advoeate, 
is to assume the ri^ht of addressing a military court, and tiiat the p8rtie» 
themselves only who are at issue, have thai right, namely. Major Wynd- 
ham and his accuser. 

^' Major Wyndfaam will be ordered to produce to the court of wlii<dk 
you are president, -the procedings of the regimental eourt-martial held in 
Somerville's ease, should a reference to them be deemed necessary in Ae 
course of the investigation ; but Lord HUl desires, that the production of 
the proceedings alluded to, may on no account be regarded by the Cloart 
of Inquiry as a right to take any cognisance whatever of the conduct of 
the regimental court-martial, unless the Judge Advocate General shall, 
iq)on his own responsilnlity, declare that the last-mentioned court is by- 
law subject to the review of a court not sitting under the obligation of 
an oath. This being purely a question of law, and not of military 
expediency. Lord Hill gladly leaves it exclusively to the Judge Advocate 
General's decision. 

[By ibis, Lord Hill debarred me frcon establishing any case against the 
ocurt-martial in a manner to appear in the of&cial records.] 

'^ The court of which you are president, having received and reoQErded 
such statement as the complainant and the accused shall offer, and such 
evidence as they shall r6^>ectively {nnoduoe, will carefully consider the 
whole case, and report, for Lord Hill's consideration, their opinion ;. 
whether Mijor Wyndham, in dealing with the case of Alexander Somer- 
ville, of the Boyal North British Dragoons, acted upon any ^and iohaf) 
occasion in a manner anbeooming his station and character, as the 
temporary officer in command of that r^ment. 

'^ Looking to the miture of the discussions in Somerville's case, which 
have already appeared in various public journals^ and which are but too 
well calculated to convey to the public mind an impression hi^y un&r 
vourable to the mode of administering public justice in the army, Lord 
Hill is clearly of opinion^ that justice aad expediency alike require tl»t 
iliis should not be an open court ; and even ike l^al or othar advisers of 
die parties at issue should be excluded, unless they expressly pledge them- 
selves to the court in writing to publish no poiNaon v^iatever c^ its 
j^roccedings until the case becomes again a subject of dinrnifWicn in 
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PaEMament, a£t«r tM Oofirt shall have made ita vapori, and also until the 

Judge Advooate General aball notify to ihem reapeotiyely, that the oaae 

18 to fuukigo DO i^irther inveatigaiion. 

(Signed,) ''John Macix)NAU>, 

Acyutaat^TeneraL 
" Lieutenaat-Ckneral Six TboraaB Bradford, E.G.B." 

JSxiract/rom the minutes of tht first daifsjproceedAngs of the court, 

" Present-^The offioen named in die foregoing momorandom ; and the 
Bight Hon. Bobert Grant, Jndge Advocate General. 

"Major Wjndham and Private Somerville appeared with their re- 
Bpeotive adyiaers. Adyiaer for Major Wyndham, Mr. J. W. Whately, 
aolicitor, Bennett's fiiU, Birmingham. Adviser for Private Somerville, 
Mr. Thomas J. Wooler, 51, Hi^elson Sqnare, London. 

'' The advisers of Major Wjndham and Private Somerville having 
been j^prised, that, under the instrnetions of the General Gommanding- 
in«Chief, the oonrt thought it necessary to require that, if they thou^t 
it necessary to attend the oourt, they should give a pledge, for themselves 
and their clients^ not to puUish any part of the proceedings of the court 
mntil the oaae should ag»n become a snbjiect of discussion in Parliameat, 
after the court had made its report, and also until the Judge Advocate 
General should notify to them that the case was not to undergo any 
fortfaer iuvestigation. 

'^ Pledges were aeeordingly given. 

" After a brief address from the president, esplaining the groimds on 
whieh the court was asaembled, the Judge Advocate Cbneral read the 
inrtmctions before ref^wred to. 

" Also a petition to Parliament from Bichard Smiih [Samud Smith], 
<t 1S9, Fleet Street^ London, prayiDg the House to cause inquiiy to be 
ssade into the case of the said Alexander Somerville ; and a portion of 
the Times newspi^per, dated the 10th of July, oontaining an extract of 
a ktter from Alexander Somerville^ to ' a gentleman in Glasgow' [Craig 
cf Airdrie]. 

'^ Private Alexander Somerville was then called upon for a statement 
of his allegations against Mat^r Wyndham, and &r a list of the witnesses 
he proposed to call to support them ; but Somerville not being prepared 
with a written statement, cmA Ac having preferrtd that mode of ground- 
ing his case, id making a verbal statement of tf, the court yielded to his 
request, for time to prepare it ; and, two hours having been mentioned, 
the court, gave him the option of appearing bdPore them again at the 
expitatioia' of that time^ or at ten o'clock to-morrow ; which latter alter- 
natneteisg aoosfted, the court adjjoufned tiB jbemo'doek tiHnomnr, 
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" Thursday, 1 9th July, — The court met, porsnant to ftdjotinmieiil 
The president reminded Major Wyndham and Private Somerville that 
their advisers oould not be allowed to address the court personaUy. 

" Mr. Wooler, the adviser of Private Somerville^ then inquired if he 
was not to be permitted to address the court on points of law whidk 
might arise in the course of proceedings adopted ; and Mr. Wooler was 
informed by the Judge Advocate General, that the court considered 
themselves as absolutely precluded, by their instructions, ftom allowing 
the adviser of either party to make any personal address to them, on 
any subject whatever ; but that if any observation should occur to Mr. 
Wooler, as being material to be made, it was fully competent to him to 
communicate such observation, either verbaDy or in writing, to his client, 
by whom the same could be brought forward to the court ; and that the 
court would always afford time for the observation to be bo communi- 
cated to his client. 

" Mr. Wooler then b^^ed to address the court merely for the purpose 
of informing them that no statement would he produced ; and that he 
had advised Private Somerville not to make any, either verbally or in 
writing, inasmusch as Private Somerville was not before the court as an 
accuser, but was ready to answer any questions as a witness. He 
observed, that it was not proved to the court that Private Somerville 
was a party to the documents before the court, and that Somerville on^t 
not to be burdened with the petition of Mr. Smith to the House of 
Commons, nor with the letter to Mr. Craig which appeared in the 
Times ; that he, Mr. Wooler, conceived that it was for the court itself 
to take up the inquiry, and investigate the case ; and that such was the 
object of this inquiry, and the instructions to the court, as he understood 
them. 

^' The Judge Advocate General thereupon read extracts from the in- 
structions, to shew that it was intended that Private Somerville should 
appear as a complainant, and should support his complaint by evidence. 

'^ After some further discussion to the same effect, the court observed 
that it was necessary Private Somerville himself should state his intention. 

'^ Private Somerville said that he declined making any stab^nent, dther 
written or verbal, as an accuser. The court was then cleared." 

I declined to put in a written statement, because I had placed jnyaelf 
in the hands of two lawyers, one outside the court, Mr. Marriot^ and one 
inside, Mr. Wooler, who counselled me to abide entirely by their advioe. 
But I could not refrain from telling Mr. Wooler, in private, as he wtf 
the first person whom I had seen from the office of the Weekhf Dispatch 
in London, which had made my case peculiarly its own, that I was 
aggrieved at the weekly publication oFstatementB in ttiai paper which d^ 
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paUie bdiered to be authoriBed by me, but which I did not authorise ; 
wl&ich, on the contrary, with some small portion of trath in them, were 
amplified and exaggerated, to suit the political, personal, or commercial 
purposes of the paper, though I had, in seyeral private letters, remon- 
strated against such acts of publication. I drew attention also to the 
letter written to Mr. Craig, of Airdrie, the correspondent of the Glasgow 
paper, in reply to what he stated to be a private inquiry on his part, for 
the satisfaction of a few friends, which I wrote as a private letter, un- 
guardedly describing my case, as I would not have described it in a for- 
mal statement of accusation ; which private letter of mine he at once made 
public traffic of in the Glasgow paper ; from which it got into the TVmes, 
and was now included in the instructions to the Court of Inquiry. It 
was at my earnest desire that Mr. Wooler urged upon the court, " That 
Somerville ought not to be burdened with the petition of Mr. Smith to 
tihe House of Commons, nor with the letter to Mr. Craig which appeared 
in the Titnes" I earnestly sought to be rid of the responsibility of those 
documents altogether ; and it was only on my assuring my legal adviser, 
that if he did not repudiate them on my behalf, I would so myself, that 
be spoke as he did. My wish was, to make a formal complaint in writing, 
and to call evidence in support of it. I was overruled by the very extra- 
ordinary advice to tender myself as a witness, subjecting myself thereby 
to a searching cross-examination, which lasted many hours ; during which, 
I gave replies which were taken as charges against Major Wyndham, and 
80 dealt with by the court in its report, which I would certainly not have 
put into a written statement of charges. 
The minutes proceed thus : — 

^' After a short time, the court re-opened, when the Judge Advocate 
General again explained to Private Somerville, that the court having 
adjourned yesterday for the purpose of giving him time to prepare his 
statement, it was necessary for him to state distinctly whether he had 
jn^epared such statement 

" Private Somerville then said, that Mr. Wooler had fully stated what 
he intended to say ; that he had thought that he was coming here only 
as a witness, and not as the accuser of Major Wyndham ; and that if he 
had thought otherwise, he should not have named any witnesses." (This 
was written by Mr. Wooler, placed in my hands by him, and read by me 
as my reply, with the additional caution not to be induced, by any other 
question, to add to it.) 

" The Judge Advocate General then, by desire of the court, stated 
that, as Private Somerville had declined to appear as a complainant, it 
was the opinion of the court that their instructions did not give them the 
power of proceeding with the investigation; but as Private Somerville, on 
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re-considmng Hie matter, and ooneultit^ thereon with his adtiser, 
change the intention he had expressed, the court would adjoam for tmo 
hours, to give him time to come to a ^nal determination. 

^^ Mr. Wooler then hegged leaTe to ask one question ; and leave beiAg 
giTen, he requested to know, whether, in the event of Priyate Somenifle 
still declining, as before, to proceed as an accuser, the court would 
dissolve itself? 

" The Judge Advoeate General stated, that, in the event alluded to, tte 
court had no other course to take than that of adjourning its sittingi^ 
and referring to the authority under which it acted, fbr ftirthw instmo- 
tions. 

" The court then adjourned till two o'clock. 

*' The court having re-assembled, and the parties having been called in, 
the president addressed Private Somerville as follows : — 

" I desire to apprise you, Alexander SomerviUe, that the question I 
am about to put, is addressed to you, and you must, y(mr$elf, reply to it" 

The court had seen, by this time, that I was acting under an adviser 
whose opinions differed from mine ; but, as he threatened to abandon me 
and the case, and return to London, if I did not act upon his eounsd, I 
assented. The question of the president was, — 

" Are you prepared to proceed as complainant in this case, according 
to the instructions which this court has received, and which have been 
read to you ? 

" Private Somerville fliCreupon delivered a paper, headed, ' The Froteti 
of Alexander Somerville^ Private in the Second or Royal North Britith 
Dragoons^' which was read to the court by the Judge Advooate Gleneral, 
and which is annexed : — 

" To the Right Honourable Sir Thomas Bradford, and the niembers 
of the Military Court of Inquiry assembled at Weedon on the 18th day 
of July, 1832, the protest of "—(etc., etc.) 

" I have been informed, and understand, that the said Court of Inquiiy 
was ordered on the question, whether I was punished fat disobeying the 
orders of Lieutenant Gillies, of the said regiment, or fbr writing a letta 
to the Weekly Dispatch, on political subjects. 

" I attended at the said Court of Inquiry, expecting to be called as a 
witness, on the aforesaid question, as I have been informed, and believe, 
under the Right Honourable the Secretary at War, Sir John Cam Hob- 
house ; and although disclaiming the expensive and onerous situation of 
public accuser, I am ready and vriUing to give testimony to the treatment 
I have received, and witnesses are in attendance to prove the fact. 

'^ In the fiodl and fearless challenge which I am prepared to give my 
oppressors, the Court of Inquiry has declined to examine me and ikto 
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^IneBBeB in ajttemdaiioe, wd I have no meMW of obtauking justice, under 
tiie order of the oommander-m-ohirf, except in protesting against any 
adjoiminent of the oourt until the ^nda of jostioe are fully answered. 

''A. SOMJB&yiLIJB. 

" Weedon, 19th July, 183fi," 

*^ The president tbep announced) tiiat the &irtfaer sittings of the court 
would he adjourned until Monday the 23Td instant, aA elsTen o'clock ; 
^axi the oourt adjourned aooordingj^ until that day and hour.'' 

My only |m>^e«^ was to my l^gal advisers, against being compelled to 
Bign that whkh was in direct opposition to my wishes. I wished to put 
in a written statement of my case, and withdraw the new^per rumours 
of it which contained all the strong and somewhat T&gae assertions ; but 
I was overruled, and compelled, under a threat of being left alone at 
Weedon to conduct the case myself, to sign that '' protest " of which I 
did not write one word ; firom which I vainly tried, finding that it must 
be signed, to expunge the bravado-like '^ full and fearless challenge to 
my oppressors," which I did not think necessaiy or well-timed. But I 
had no alternative; I must si^ it, or take the case entirely into my own 
hands. 

We wa&ed to the Bull Inn, as before, amid people attracted to the 
roadside to look at the " Scots Grey as was making all the noise in the 
countiy," who was, on the contrary, doing all within his power to keep 
the noise within bounds. 

" Monday, July 23, 1832. 

(Extract) — ^ Theccmrt having assembled at eleven o'dock, the Judge 
Advocate General read the additional instructions from the general com- 
manding-in-ohie^ dated Horse Guards, July 20th. 

^^ Major Wyndham and Private Somerville were then called upon to 
furnish lists of the witnesses they respectively proposed to call." 

The court sat until half-past £o\a o'clock, chiefly engaged in my ex- 
amination and ^ross-examination ; also in hearing part of the evidence of 
Lieutenant Gillies, one of my witnesses. 

On Tuesday, 24th July, the examination of Mr. Gillies was resumed 
st ten o'clock. Mr. Henry Simmons, a civilian, who took lessons in the 
riding-school, was also examined that day, on behalf of the other side, as 
it was necessary that he should return to his business at Birmingham. 
When that was done, Mr. Gillies was again examined by the court. 
Sergeant John Glen was also called by me on that day. Also Privates 
Bobert Brown and Thomas Parliae^. 

On the 25th, at ten o'clock, the evidence of Barling was resumed ; and 
4ih» day was occupied with it and that of Bcgimental Seigeant-Major 
Jtlflfdson^ and Acyntant Bioketta. 
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On the 26th, Private Thomaa Soott was examined by me; Mr. Ihmi 
Cope was examined by Major Wyndham; also Troop Seigeant-Major 
Aitkin, Hospital-Sergeant Sykes, AssistaniSurgeon Stewart, PriTates 
Robert Robertson and Charles Roist. The last two were patients in the 
hospital when I was taken there. 

On the 27th, Troop Sex^eant-Major Gardiner and Corporal MXnre 
were examined on behalf of Major Wyndham ; and the major tendered 
himself aB a witness. This was unexpected by the court and by me. 
The minutes introduce his eTidence thus : — '^ Major Charles Wyndham, 
Royal North Rritish Dragoons, then tendered himself as a witness ; and, 
having been reminded by the Judge-Advocate of the extreme responsibilily 
under which he was placed in regard to the answers he might giye to such 
questions as were put to him, was examined by the Judge-Adyocate.'^ 
He was also cross-examined by me. I have already given the most 
important parts of his evidence. He admitted nearly all that I wanted 
to prove. 

On the 28th, Adjutant Ricketts was re-examined. On the 30th and 
31 st of July, and Ist of August, the court deliberated, and made up a 
lengthened series of charges from the newspapers, and from my verbal 
statemente, under a long and harassing examination, which, in the absence 
of the written and concise statement, they were obliged to do ; upon the 
greater part of which charges no evidence was offered. They accordingly 
set them down as " not proved." 

The following are the principal paragraphs of the report, after disposing 
of those several charges selected by them : — 

'' The court is of opinion, that Major Wyndham aeted injudietoofily ia 
entering into conversation with, or making inquiry of. Private SomerviHe, 
on the subject of the letter in the newspaper, while Private Somerrille 
was before him, as a prisoner, charged with a military ofiienoe ; and that 
this was especially inconsiderate at a period, when, from the exeitement 
which prevailed in the neighbourhood, and from the nature of the eontents 
of that letter, the object and purpose of such conversation and inquiries 
were peculiarly liable to be misinterpreted. 

^^ That Major Wyndham, when he heard a recruit offer the highly 
objectionable opinions, which are recorded to have been expressed to him 
by Private Somerville, respecting the duty and all^ianoe of a soldier, 
acted injudiciously in not suspending all proceedings against Private 
Somerville in relation to the military offence wherewith he was chained, 
and laying before the general of the district a full statement of the case 
of Private Somerville, and of the opinions so expressed by him, in order 
to obtain, from the general commanding the district, inatrootions applir 
cable to the occasion* 
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" That ihe method of prooedare which Major Wjndham followed in 
'bringing Private Somerrille to a trial, — the effect of which was, that Pri- 
vate Somemlle was warned for trial, tried, and punished within the 
compass of a yery few hours ; and especially that he was hronght to trial 
only an hoar and a half after he received notice of it, — were unduly pre- 
cipitate, and, in that respect, not justified hy the general usage of the 
service, though in accordance with the practice of the Scots Oreys [No}, 
and, as the court believes, of other regiments of cavalry." 

The remaind^ of the court's opinion is embodied in the concluding 
paragraph of the memorandum referring to the approval of his majesty 
the Eking, which is the last quotation I shall make : 

" Horse Guards, 9th August, 1832. 

" The report of the Court of Inquiry held at Weedon Barracks on 
the 18th day of July, 1832, and contiaued by adjournments to the 28th 
of the same month, for the investigation of the complaints made by Pri- 
vate Alexander SomerviUe, of the Second or Royal North British Dra- 
goons, against Major Wyndham of that corps, together with the minutes 
of its proceedings, having been submitted to the King, his majesty has 
been pleased to signify his approbation of the mode in which the court 
has executed its functions, and his entire concurrence in the observations 
and opinions contained in its report. 

'* His majesty has further been pleased to express his deep r^^ret that 
an officer of the rank and distinguished serrice of Major Wyndham, and 
who had ever maintained a character so &ee from reproach, should, on 
ihe occasion and in the instances mentioned in the report, have evinced 
a deficiency in the care, discretion, and judgment required of him as an 
officer in the temporary command of a regiment. 

" His Majesty has, however, been pleased, at the same time, to express 
his satisfaction that nothing has appeared in the course of the inquiry to 
authorise any conclusion which would reflect discredit on the purposes, 
feelings, or motives of Major Wyndham, or which would subject his 
honour to just impeachment. 

(Signed,) " FiTZROY Somerset." 

[The lamented Lord Baglan, who sunk under duty in the Crimea, 1856.] 

On returning to the barracks at Coventry, I continued to do du^ up 
to the 24th of August. Several parties came to see me, attracted by the 
odebrity which the case had now attained. But I declined to see all who 
were public or politioal personages. One of these was tJie late Heniy 
Hunt 

Most people have heard of the annual procession through Coventry of 
ft lady on horseback, to represent Lady Godiva, who once saved the 
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oitiiensfiKwia grieyaiisiminstBiwigbt to beinflioted bjborloBd. When 
the real lady rode throvgh the streets, the male inhahitaots were eonmiaiid- 
ed to remain strictly within doois; nope bat fepnales being allowed to see 
what a aaoriJSjoe the Lady Godiya was compelled to make for their ci^. 
There was, however, one Tom who opened hifl window to pe^ aa the 
lady passed; which so greatly oSoDided the eitiaene that they placed hia 
effigy in the window, where it atands to this day, tmown ae Pe^ng 
Tom of Ooventry. 

In 1832, it was resohed to hold the festiyal in oelebratioA of the 
passing of the Reform Bill on the same day as the aaniversary of h^dj 
Godiva's procession. From Nuneaton, Hinckiy, Leamington, Kenilworth, 
and other places, processions, long, dense, and noisy, with shouts and 
mnsic, came and joined the political union of Coventry. It occurred that 
I was on sentry at the front barrack-gate when the procession passed 
Not one of the many thousands knew me personally, but each band ceased 
to play as it came near the barrack gate; each txade or section of a poli- 
tical union halted in front of the gate, as pre-arranged by a master of 
ceremonies, and three cheers, loud and long, were given for " Somerville 
/or ever f" They had not the remotest suspicion that I was the sentiyi 
with my carbine on my arm, standing in the gateway looking at them. 
" For ever /" they shouted in connection with my uame. I had not been 
many months shouted for in that manner, when I was scouted, sneered 
at, maligned, libelled, and foully lied upon by some of those who, at that 
time, led the multitude to set up an idol one year, and knock it down and 
trample on it the next ; and all because I would not lend myself to the 
literature of sedition, of political antagonism to the army and higher 
classes, nor to any set of persons, or purposes, that did not accord with 
my own sense of right and propriety. [Note of 1859. — I allude here to 
violent Radical newspapers, as the London Weekly Dispatch; aod I 
think the English of Quebec should acquit me of the charge that I was 
a partizan of/' mobs and their excesses.'' I was offered payment for the 
use of my name, and peremptorily refused it again and again.] 

In one of Cobbett's RegiHers it was announced, about this time, that 
he was coming to Coventry, on a journey to the north of England, and 
to Scotland, to lecture ; and that he hoped to see me and talk with me. 
When he came, Mr. HorsM, of the Half Moon, took me to Mr. Gobbett's 
fedgings, at one of the hotels. He had been overwhehned with oallfl) 
and had given orders not to be intemipted, as he had writing to do; 
bnt on hearing who it was that now oaUed, he set the oidem and the 
writing aside. On approaching him, he shook me wamdy by the hsndi 
looked at me a few seconds, and eaid, '' You have, at the leaat^ an honestr 
looking Scotoh fiM)e in your &vonr." I sat down with him, and hi 
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proceeded thus : " Now, joa are going to London : lot me give you a few 
words of ftdvioe^ There are thieves in London who steal money ; there 
are swindkre in London who make vietims of the nnwaiy ; hut there 
SDPS worse people in London than thieves and swindlers : there are editors 
of newspapers^^-'take oare of jouiself if you fdl amongst editors. Ton 
sffe property for them, fiaoh will tiy to get you exclusively to himsetf. 
They will traffic upon- you. If one gets you in his den, and you do not 
sJways afker go to that den, he will rush upon you some day and tear 
you to pieoes. Take oare of the editors : I know tliem well. Oo to Mr. 
Sogers of St. Giles's ; Mr. Nioholson of Fenohureh Street; Mr. Williams 
efWatling Street; Mr. Swain, the tailor, of Fleet Street; and (anc^her, 
whose name I have fbvgotten). And take this paper (he wrote their 
Attmes and addresses); it is signed with my name, William Gobhett; 
mxj of them will give you good advice." 

About the 22nd of August, I wad sttmrnoned to the offieere' barraoks 
at Oorentry. Lord Arthur Hill, the Heutenant^Milottel of the regim^t, 
whom I had not before seen, was iHiesent. This officer, though the name 
and title sound similarly, was in no way connected with Lord Hill, the 
general comnumding^n^chief* The latter vras the celebrated general of 
division Sir Rowland Hill, second in command to Wellington in the 
Peninstdar war ; the former was one of the sons of the Marquis of 
Downshire. Lord Arthur put several questions to me, in a kind manner ; 
to one of which, whether I was desirous of obtaining my discharge from 
the regiment, I answered, yes. He said, that having heard this formally 
from myself, he would make application for it. 

The rule of the service in purchasing a discharge is, that the soldier 
must be recommended by his commanding officer before he can purehase. 
The purohase-money of mine, £30, had been lodged at the War Office 
for several weeks, and many applications on my behalf had been made 
for it. The last form being now complied vnth, it was sent down to the 
regiment on the 24th, to be given to me on the 25th of August. 

At ten o'clock on that morning, I put off my regimentals, and dressed 
myself in a suit of plain clothes, which a tailor, one of several who com- 
peted for the '' honour " of equipping me, had made. I gave my re^- 
mental boots and shoes to my old sohoolfeUow, James Grieve, and also 
several other articles of my " kif To most of my other comrades I 
gave something. They all shook me affectionately by the hand, and 
looked after me until I vras out of the barrack gate. 

Mrs. Shettle, of the Three Tuns, a house near the back gate of the bar- 
racks (now one of the nearest licensed houses to the railway station), who 
had evinced much kindness, I may almost say motherly regard, forme, was, 
with her husband, kind enough to request that I would leave some article 
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of my military equipments with them, as a keepsake. I gave them my 
forage cap. Fourteen years afterwards I found it there, better taken 
oare of than I could have preserved it. After that lapse of time I called 
at the Three Tuns, and saw the same countenance beaming from that 
same seat, in its intelligence and benevolence, — a countenance remarkable 
even amongst the finest heads of intelligent women. I sat down, talked, 
drank a glass of ale, rose to depart, and bade Mr. and Mrs. Shettle good- 
bye, yet they did not call to mind that they had before known me. 
Turning back, I said, ^^I must introduce myself: I find you do not 
know me." But that preliminary observation was enough : both recog- 
nised the stranger ; and then there was shaking of hands, and generous 
remembrances. And I was told how the forage cap had been treasured ; 
how I had been often spoken of in the fiunily circle, and so forth. I had 
in 1832 disclosed more of my sentiments, and more of the fiibote of n^ 
case, to this lady and her husband, than to any other persons in Coventay. 
This lady, like every other person who new me intimately, knew that I 
despised the tin-kettle school of politics, and that I was misrepresented bj 
tin-kettle politicians, because misunderstood by them. 

I left Coventry at eight in the morning by the Quicksilver four-home 
eoaoh, and arrived in London in the evening. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

From I^ondon, Home ; and from Home to London. 1882, 1883, and 1834* 

Tliere irere two orders of mind with which I otme in cont&ot, at the 
lime when I wae disehaji^d from the Scots Oreys, that I found nnwilling 
to undorstand me, or incapable of comprehending my motives in any- 
thing I had done, or refdaed to do, or then did, or then proposed to do. 
One of these mental orders comprised seyeral kind, weil-meaning friends. 
They had before them the facts, that I, a working man, with little sdiool 
edneation, had become a soldier, improyed my education, had occupied 
a dangerous eminence in the public yiew, under perilous circumstances i 
defended myself before a court-martial, in the absence of all earthly 
friends, when every word of defence uttered was an aggravation of my 
alleged disinclination to pay obedience ; that I had suffered one of the 
most ezoruoiating punishments which can be inflicted on a human body 
with a firmness and propriety of bearing which even the commanding 
officer bore ready testimony to, at a time when not inclined to say 
much in my favour. Those and other things led them to believe that I 
must have self-confidence, forwardness, and " face " for any public exhi- 
bition of myself. They could not oomprdiend how a person ^' who had 
been in the new^apers so much,'' should have any objection to go to 
public meetings of the political unions to receive votes of thanks, carried 
by aoolami^tion, '^ for having helped to carry the Eeibrm Bill " ; which 
acclamation was in their ears, and clapping of hands in their eyes, the 
most agreeable of sounds and sights. 

The other order of minds comprised those who could assign to me no 
other motive, since the public had subscribed money to purehase my dis- 
charge, and to add to it a gift, than that I had, from the beginning of 
the case, before I was punished, and when I was punished, designed to 
make it a means of obtaining money. 8ome of these persons could not 
see why I should endeavour to stop the collection of money on my behalf, 
or refuse it by any means through which it could be obtained. Others 
of this <»der of mind set down my remonstrances against the collection 
of money on my behalf to hypocrisy,*— 4o a deep plan of victimising the 
public. One set of those persons, the conductors of the Weekly DwpaUk^ 
published that I had remonstrated with them, and with others, against 
the propositions to give me moneys but that I was well entitled to it; 
Aat it was the spontaneous gift of the public; that less than public duty 
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would be done if a liberal subeoriptioii were not made ; and that it 
not for me to interfere in the matter, — that I must leave this part of the 
oase-^to those who believed I had done a public sendee. Yet that same 
set of persons published, in the same paper, at no distant time, whra 
they knew nothing more of my motives except that I would not alJow 
than to make traffic of me, that I was an '* impostor,*' a '' viotimiMr of 
the public," and so forth. 

The expenses were £30 fer my discharge, snd £40 lor lawyers' fees 
incurred at the Court of Inquiry, and paid to Mr. Marriet. Mr. HanneTy 
who sent his partner Mr. Wo(der from London, was amply paid as p«o- 
prietor of the Weekly Dispateh^ whii^ attained an enomious circnlatkHi 
through my case. After other expenses indideaial to the busiaen were 
defrayed, I received about £200. The only remarks which came to my 
ears on the subject of money at that period were to theeffaot, that people 
wondered why I should be resolute in not allowing tliOBe who were wiB- 
ing to carry the public subscription further, to go on. The first Mii of 
mine which that (Mrder of minds last spoken of could not compielicnd, 
was my reply to an appMcation made on behalf of Madame Tussaud, to 
have a wax-%ure modelled and placed in the exhibition tlien fomiag. 
I was offered £S0 in cash to allow them to place in the exhibition " Sonser- 
ville the soldier.'' I said, " It must not be done.'' I was told thasfe it 
might possibly be done without my consent ; to which I replied, that if 
done it would be wklraut my oonaent, and that whoevetr did it mig^t 
rely upon my taking measusos to prevent its eoddbitiQn. (See aka my 
protest against the Peace Society's misuse of my case in their seditioas 
pkeards in 181^.) 

The next affair which some of those parties coold not compieliend, 
was my answer to a {voposal that I should hanre a beneit at one or moie 
of the London theatres. Several of the perfocmeffs eagaged at the N«sr 
Strand Theatre, amongst whom I remember Mrs. Waylett, Mrs. Honey, 
Mrs. Chapman (sister of Miss Ellen Tree), the late Leman Bede, and 
Mr. Chapman, more parti<»darly, offered their ^tuitous pec&nDUices 
(so Mr. Rede infbrmed me) for a night Mr. Bede offiared to write an 
address. I was Msured that probably not lass than £100 would aeecoe 
to me. But I gave a firm '^ No 1 " to the proposal. 

Ai^other was, to lend my name to a literary speculation of some kind. 
I was ambitious to be eonneeted with literature; but as the parties pro- 
J^sed to write in my name, I declined their offer of pip^ent in tenas 
which they, looking on me as an adveatur^ getUng money whefover I 
ooold get it, eoald not understand. 

There was at least one more prc^posal, that I would allow my name to 
he used in a newspaper^ whMi I firmly declined, somewhat to the aaney- 
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ttioe, IbeHtfve, of theeeiflio nade the ofier; yeepdoting irhich, I AxSi 
ttot now do mt»e than make tiiis aHnsioQ to it. [Note of 1859. — So I 
said wiien that pooBBge was written in 1647 ; but, in jnBtioe to myself 
and ibr the honour of newspaper Htentnre, I feel bonnd to name the 
WhtkUf DiipafeA.] 

Another was, to aSow certain parties to organise a system of ooUeoting 
mbeodptions for me throughout the metropolis and iSkt kingdom; to 
nrhieh I also gave an instant and positive negative. 

It was not so easy, however, to put a stop to some of those who took 
up that business on th^ own aeeount, and put the money in their own 
pockets. 

I had not, up to this time, seen any ^reaA public dinner or festival, 
nor heard great men make speeehes. During my stay of six weeks in 
liondon, one of these dinners, at which between two and three thousand 
people were pse^ent, occurred at Hackney, to celebrate the legislative for- 
mation of the Tower Hamlets into a borough ; Br. Lushington, now 
judge of the High Court of Admiralty, Sir William Clay, Colonel Stan- 
hope, now Eaa-1 cf Harrington, Thomas Campbell the poet, and otiiers, 
were speakers. I had expressed a desire to be present at such a fes- 
tival as that. Certain parties were as deorous that I should accept a 
ticket at th^ expense, and allow thoan to take me there to be introduced 
or exhibited. I decline to go on those conditions. I went quietly 
mlone; sat in a place as little exposed as I could find ; listened to the 
^^peeehes, — with intense ihterest to the poet, of whom I had heard much, 
Imt had not before seen ; and when discovered by those who would, with 
at without my consent, drag me into public view, to be " introduced " 
to ^e meeting, I left them and the meeting^ much to their surprise, as 
I haf^ been subsequently told. They could not oompr^end my motives ; 
and yet it seems to me a natural conbequence that a pffirson of my 
limited education and knowledge should shrink from such a public 
appearance. 

So ahK> a* a meeting cf the London Political Union, in the public 
toom in Theebald's Road. I was attracted to it to hear the speeches of 
Mr. John Lawless from DuUin^ and other crack men of the day at that 
time in London from the provinces. I was observed ; some one caDed 
me loudly by nam^; there was riiouting and dapping of hands, and a 
ery for me to go to the platform. I at oiMe Idt the body of the hall, as 
Mue thought to go OB the plttt^rm. I'hoee who came to escort me 
thi^er fouiid me in the passage, forcing my way to the door. I left the 
phce, despite thmr attempts to detain me; amd it was not long until I 
found them saying in print that I was an '^ ungratefril peraon," and aito- 
' g^her ui&wditiiyof their gccd opinion, beeauie I wotddfeot go with them 
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With these two ezoeptioD% I attended no public meetbgs in Z«oadm 
at that time ; and in no case whatever did I accept an invitation to any 
private house. I have read in newspapers that I lived in London in the 
houses of private friends, at the expense of private persons, at this time. 
I not only did not live with them or upon them, but in no case what- 
ever, during tiiose six weeks, did I visit at any hoose, public or private, 
as a guest. There was not, in all the metropolitan wilderness of streets 
and houses — and it is a wilderness to those who are alone — ^a more lonely 
being than I was, at that time. I saw my name every day on the bilb 
of newspapers, saw and heard people reading those bills at street oomeca; 
heard my case and myself discussed in the parlours of pubUo-housea, 
occasionally by persons who professed to know me intimately, none of 
which persons I had before seen in all my life. I felt that I was not the 
kind of man that everybody expected or believed me to be. They 
depicted to themselves a person of flashy exterior, fluent in address, able 
and ready to talk and speak anywhere, at any time ; and so well skilled 
in the ways and usages of free and easy society, as to take a hand at cards, 
play billiards and bagatelle, or crack jokes, crack nuts, or crack heads 
with equal readinesa I found that those who should have knovni me 
best^ — ^who, in their newi^aper, professed to have my closest intimacy,— 
gave me credit privately for no higher quality than that of petulant insn- 
bordination to military orders. That one act of disobedience, which of 
all occurrences of my life I most regretted, was the only thiog they saw 
worthy of respeot in me. I was introduced to Mr. Harmer, chief pro- 
prietor of their establishment, who gave me an audience of ten minutes, 
not quite so much; who never again spoke six sentences to me ; to whom 
I had not the opportunity of speaking ten words ; and this was the entire 
amount of our intimacy or knowledge of one another ; though, so long as 
it served to advertise and sell their paper, and raise its sale pvogressivdy 
several thousand copies per week, — ^for never, in the history of the news- 
paper press, did any single case do so much for the circulation of a news- 
paper as mine did for the Weekly JHspatchj — so long as it served to 
advertise the paper, they advertised me, though, in reality, no person in 
the proprietorship, or in the management, knew anything about me. 
The only individual connected with them who had any means of knowing 
me personally, wss Mr. Wookr, at the Court of Inquiry, at Weedon; 
and, for reasons not necessary to be repeated on this page, he was not 
likely to report j&voorably of me in London. [Note of 1859. — I have 
expunged some remarks about Mr. Wooler from where they stood in my 
account of the Court of Lnquiiy. He is now in his grave, where I maj 
soon follow.] 

Afl already said, I was one of the kndiest beings that wandared throiq^ 
the metropolitan wilderness in 1832, There was not one man i^r woniani 
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^mt of the million and a half of people in Middlesex and Surrey, to whom 
I oonld confine my thoughts. The few to whom I made an adyance, 
seemed to look npon me with feelings of disappointment, as a man so dif- 
ferent fyfXTL the ideal " Somerville the soldier/' whom their newspapers 
«nd their own ima^nations had made, that I felt disappointment too, 
4md shrank from them. 

One day I got a letter bearing a well-known post-mark in Scotland. 

My resolution was at once taken to leave London. Gfoing by way of 
Birmingham, I was there ^icited anxiously, and was pressed until it 
was painful to rei^ise, yet I did refuse, to go to the political union for 
one night even. I felt that I could not make a public appearance, and 
did not I was not at any meeting of the Birmingham political union, 
^tiier while in the army or after, neither at the usual place of meeting nor 
at any other, I have read in newspapers that I was ; and have even read 
4 speech attributed to me, which circumstance is the only excuse I have 
now for taking notice of this topic. 

When I reached Glasgow, I was as anxious to avoid a public appearance 
«s at Birmingham and London, but was not so suocessfuL One morning, 
when the &ctory workers were out of the mills at the break^t hour, I 
waB in a stationer's shop, the do(Nr of which they passed in hundreds. 
The fiict of the '' Scots Grey that got his licks ** being there, became 
known, and a crowd of people gathered around the door. I was obliged 
to go out and take off my hat to them. They shouted with an enthu- 
4siaflm which made me blush, and wish I was beneath the stones of the 
street; yet, upon reflection, I saw such a hearty good-will about them, 
that I felt, what must now be oonfessed, a .gratified vanity. 

Within an hour I was coated under the hands of a hairdresser. He 
was full of what he had seen when the crowd was at the stationer's shop, 
«nd described that *' chield Somerville." He told what he thonght of 
iiim; and each customer waiting to be shaved told what he thought 
Taking the average of what they said, I had no reason to feel flattered. 

I had been detained fourteen days for the meetingof the political unions. 
When the night came, the place was not only crowded, but the streets 
leading to it also. I had again and again b^ged to be allowed to write 
my thanks to the pubUcof Glasgow, who had assisted to buy my discharge 
jmd publish the writing, so that I might be saved the humUiation which 
I dreaded, of going before a great public meeting, to exhibit myself as a 

toward, afraid to look the people in the /ace. Mr« , in whose 

liands I was, would take no denial Am the hour approached I felt my- 
self more incompetent to the task than ever, and evinced signs of a detei^ 
mination not to go with hinu He uijged the injustice it would be to 
Idn, who had announced me in his paper, and at last aAed ''What did 

- X 
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I think he had kept me in his house for duriiag a forthnight?'' This 
stung me to the heart, I said, ^' Go on : take me where you like." We 
went through the crowds, my knees inclining to smite each other; yet 
the weakness counteracted by a feeling which inclined me to smite my 
head against a stone wall, had one been near enough. Having been 
housed and fed for the exhibition for a fortnight, and the terms being, a» 
it now appeared, a public diow, with my keeper leading me by the aim^ 
I could not resist. 

« 

Making way, with great difficulty, to the ftont of ^e most crowded 
auditory which had ever been crammed within the walls, while some one 
else was speaking, my keeper, without waiting for that speaker to be 
done, holding me by the arm yriih one hand, lifted his other hand, aad, 
with a voice wdl known in Glasgow for its strength and loudness, cried, 
" This is the man 1" What more he intended to say, I know not. The 
vast multitude rose, heaving to and fro, and burst forth in shoats and 
clapping, which seemed to have no ending. It was renewed again and 
again, until I iell back into a seat, my limbs powerless, my head erwimming. 
[Note in 1859. — That was Glasgow in 1832. May I have a meeting 
half as good to receive me when I give Glasgow an account of what I have 
seen in Canada and in the great American Union. God grant me such 
a day I] 

I never saw the gentleman who had kept me a fortnight for the show, 
after that night, for eight years. But I was obliged to hear "what good- 
natured friends told me, that, with all that recklessness which led him to 
reprint some feeble verses of mine, and call them " worthy of Byron,'^ 
and hail me, before he had seen me, as " another Byron," " anolJi^ 
Burns," and all that fudge ; with the same recklessness, he began to write 
me down as soon as the exhibition wa« over, and never allowed an oppor- 
tunity to slip to do so from that time forward. 

I left Glasgow next day. When the late Mr. Thcmias AiMnson, of 
excellent memory, Mr. Hedderwick, and other friendly gentlemen, diflco- 
vered that I had left that city without calling upon them, they wrote to 
me, at Edinburgh, regretting the circumstance. I had not been allowed 
to go out without my keeper. Mr. Atkinson daid Ihat he was sorry I had 
placed myself in the hands of an individual, and expressed a foar tiiat I 
might have reason to be sorry for it, as he had once been befriended by 
that personage. 

At Edinburgh, my money being in a bank, I became a >wood-0awyer, 
living on my wages and saving a portion of them. I had been nsed to 
ploughing, hedging, ditching, draining, gardening, stone-quarrying, road- 
making, and wood-sawing. The latter was the best paid. I ohoee it now 
because I could choose nothing better. In London I had been advised 
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to invent Khe money, and the use of my name, in a pablio-honse. I did 
not approve of that project, for various reasons : partly because I saw 
nothing enticing In the social life of a publican ; partly because I knew 
nothing of the business ; but chiefly because I had no faith in those who 
advised me. In another town in England, I had an ofier of an opening 
in a malting business : that I also declined. In Glasgow or Edinburgh 
nothing better than becoming landlord of a public-house was immediately 
open to me ; and I chose to strip to the shirt and go into the sawpt, 
firom six in the morning (with candle-light) to seven at night (with 
candle^Hght), for several months during iHe winter, rather than take a 
pablic-house ; living on the wages I earned, and withdrawing none of the 
money from the bank, except to lend, — except to lend again and again, 
88 I had already done. 

There was a moral chasm between me and that money, which made it 
different from any other money. I had not worked fot it. I never 
loved it as my own. I never had confidenoe in it. There was a prophetic 
dread of it, and of some of those Who had given it, always about me, 
that the time would come when I would be upbraided for having received 
it. Perhaps this feeling, assomated with a desire to let my want of 
affection for the money be seen, made me the more ready to lend it, 
witliout being exact as to ^e kind of s^urity I got. At ail events^ 
those who could urge some pretensions of services done to me, borrowed 
easily enough. My brothers warned me iktBit 1 was losing it ; but they 
did not see it with my eyes, nor feel it to be an alien treasure, as I felt it. 

At last, daring lihe spring 0(f 1833, 1 became connected with parties 
who were to open an extensive C(^[ee-houBe, jointly irith me. After a 
loss of time and some expense, I discovered doubtful circumstances 
about them, and irithdrew. Others proposed, about the same time, a 
partnership of a more agreeable nature. This was, to start a literary 
journal ; and as they ail had, or professed to have, money in their own 
hands, or obtainable £rom connections, I did not hesitate to furnish the 
preliminary supplies. Type and other necessaries for printing were 
ordered. As my name was best known, I undertook to write to several 
literary men for contributions. Ebenezer Elliott sent a poem. The 
late Thomas Campbell sent a letter promising a poem ; Professor Ten- 
nant, of St. Andrew^s, sent a poem^ Thomas Atkinson, of Glasgow^ 
lamented that he was on the verge of the grave, and that he had not seen 
me in Glasgow. Others contributed. The publication never made its 
appearance. I found none of the partners bringing contributions in 
money: one brought verses; one, a treatise on banking; a third, a 
story ; all of them brought tales,-*talee in manuscript to be printed, and 
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tales told by word of moath, to satisfy me about tbe expenses ihej Lad 
incurred in my name. 

I did not let my brothers know of the preparations to go into snch a 
periloos adyentore. James's taste in literature I knew to^ fastidious, 
and too refined for his having faith in me or my partners; and his 
knowledge of mankind and of business extended so much fhrther than 
mine, as would have rendered him suspicious of them. Meanwhile^ one 
undertook to initiate me into the mysteries of buying and selling tea, 
coffee, wine, whisky, porter, ale, and other commodities of a trade peculiar 
to Scotland, which is nmther grocer, spirit merchant, nor tavern-keeper, 
but a little of each ; and as I now thou^t, that, with such professional 
assistance as was offered, and pecuniary support as was pronu9edf I 
might unite an agreeable employment to a profitable one, I abandoned 
the sawpit and the saw, took a shop, and in six months had but a veiy 
trifling sum of my own. 

That result must make me look siUy in the eyes of people accustomed 
to business transactions from childhood. I am silly enough in my own 
eyes, when I look back to 1833. But &ct8 are the subject of the 
present narrative, and these are the facts. 

Peter urged me to accompany him to Canada while I had the money- 
He came to this Queen of Colonies without me, and died at Qoderidi, 
C.W.,inl845. 

On leaving Edinburgh in 1833, 1 felt more at ease with the wide world 
before me, than at any time since I had enlisted as a soldier. I had 
health and strength, and could work, and was not afraid of the world. 
Gfoing to London I made the acquaintance of the parents of the darling 
partner of my married life, whom I have buried on the cold rook of 
Quebec in 1859. She was then a child eight years old, tenderly dutiful 
to her family, as she was warm-hearted to eveiy human being. 
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OHAPTEB XVn, 

Political Discontent, Plots, and Oonspiracies, in 1834. 

BefoTe prooeeding to relate what I know of the political conspiracy 
which was fbnned under oover of the tradea' nnions of 1834, it is neces- 
sary that I shonld glance babkward to the reformed parliament which 
yns elected in December 1832, after the passing of the Beform Act, and 
to the reform ministry ; and trace the sources and the operation of the 
unpopnlarity in which the ministry and their parliamentary supporters 
lived, moved, and acted in 1834. 

The expedition and simplidly of the new eleetions, finished in one or 
two days, eompored with the rioiix^, dnmkennees, and expense of the 
«leetions whieh lasted fifteen days, convinced even the prophets of evil 
that a reform had been eflbcted. The deotf ons were numerically in 
fitvoor of the reform ministry, to an extent hardly anticipated. Of the 
668 members, 400 were ministenalista ; and only 160 were ^* obstruc- 
tives." The Irish repealers, ultra-liberals, and radicals, who could not 
be classified by anticipation, numbered over 100. By another aiialysis, 
the reformers numbered 509, and the antv^eformen 149. Experience 
proved this estimate to be incorrect, though probably it accorded with 
the intentions or professions of the members when elected. The measures 
brought before Parliament by the government were too liberal for many 
of the professing Reformers, who thenceforward allied themselves with 
tlie Tories under a new designation, that of ** Conservatives," and were 
too stringent or illiberal for others, who, in consequence, voted against 
ministers, or absented themselves on occasions important to the ministry. 
In no previous parliament had such an amount of business been 
transacted as in this. The previous sittings of the House of Commons 
averaged five hours each : in this session they averaged above nine hours. 
More than 11,000 speeches were delivered. 
The leading subjects were: 

First, — A measure to reform the Irish church [I use the word as 
then used, but do not admit every alteration to have been " reform"3» by 
whieh the bishops were reduced from twenty-two to twelve, and ohuiuh- 
rates were superseded. This measure alarmed many churchmen who 
otherwise supported government, by which the anti-reforming opposition 
was rendered stronger in numbers as well as in hostility. But the 
measure was caniedL 
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Second, — A measure by which one million sterling was lent to die 
clergy of Ireland, whose tithes were in arrear. This was supported by 
the anti-reformers, but opposed by many of the ultra-liberals, rendering 
the ministry unpopular with them and with the unrepresented classes of 
the people. 

Third, — Acts were passed reforming the grand and petty juries in 
Ireland; which, though meritorious, did not affect public opinion itf 
England. 

Fourth, — The Scottish Buigk Befbrm Act passed, offending the anti- 
reformers, giving h^h satiafaction to all other parties in Scotland, but 
not appreciated as a popular measure by the general body of the En^iah 
people. 

Fifth, — Twenty miUions sterling were voted as payment to the owners 
of negro slaves in the West Indies, and a bill enacted for the liberaticffi 
of the slaves accordingly. A majority of parliament^ a majority of the 
religious philanthroiHsts and philosophical liberals^ were in favour of this 
bargain for humanity. With the millions of working men and women 
in Oreat Britain, all so highly taxed, many of whom did not eat and 
drink so well, nor work so little, as the negro sUves^ this free gift of 
twenty millions sterling to the slave-owners, who, while they received it^ 
and long after, had a monopoly of the sugar market— Uiey, in most part^ 
living in luxurious case in England, and never attending, as business 
men should attend, to the profitable cultivation of their sugar plantations 
— with the millions of our own working population, who paid dearly fat 
sugar and coffee, and were able to consume but little of either, this grant 
out of the taxes was exceedingly unpopular. In the next year, whea 
the government prosecuted and transported six poor Dorsetshire labouf^ 
ers for combining to raise the agricultural wages of their district, — 
upon which wages they could not procure such good nor such full meals 
as were allowed to negro slaves, — ^this was remembered against them 
by the formidable trades' unions, which gave Britain such a year of 
disquiet and peril. 

Sixth, — A series of measures reforming, or at least altering, the 
government of India, renewing the Company's charter for twenty years, 
and throwing open the trade to China, were passed. The last, though a 
measure of great national importance, did not add to the popularity of 
the ministers with the general body of the people, who did not under^ 
stand, or care to understand, the great principle involved in the abdition 
of monopoly. 

Seventh, — The charter of the Bank of England was renewed, after 
several discussions on the currency, which, thou^ of national importance^ 
did not attract much notice beyond the doors of parliament The 
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foinwtore woidd. neliher hftye gained nor lost popularity by that question, 
liad they allowed each member to speak and vote in the usual way. But 
a qpeeoh of Mr. Cobbett, and a vote of the house taken upon that speech, 
were, on the motbu of ihe Chasoellor of the Exchequer (Lord Althorp), 
expunged &om the minutes of the proceedings of the House. Out of 
doors, people "iirho neither believed with Ur. Gobbett, nor cared to under- 
aland the enrreney question, understood that a veteran political writer had 
been m<mlly chastised by a union of ministerial whigs and opposition 
tones, for his reflection upon Si? Robert Peel, the leader of the tones. 
This occurred on the 16th of May, while a jury was sitting to inquire 
into the cause of the death of a poliicemiaL, named Eobert Colly, killed 
in Gi^bath Fields, on the 13th, in an affray, in which the police, by 
the order of Lord Melbourne, the Home Secretaiy, were employed in 
Aspersing a poUtioal meeting. Much violenoe was committed by the 
polioe, as well as by the mob, whom they attacked. The policeman was 
MkMtd with a dagger; and the juiy, ailer sitting twelve days upon the 
Snqoest, returned a verdict ot Justifiable homicide. On the 30th, this 
verdict, on the motion of the Solicitor-General, was set aside by the Court 
of King*s Benoh« This added to the public excitement. With the 
multitude, and ihe orators who led it in its public meetings, smoking- 
parlouiB, tap-rooms, or workshops, the Home Secretary was the most 
aeoursed of ministers or of public men. This the reader should carry in 
mind to the end of this and next chapter, as a key to the personal danger 
in which that statesman was placed. In the perilous excitement of April 
1834, the da^^er which killed the policeman had not ceased to be referred 
U> in connection with his name. 

While that jury was sitting in Calthorpe Street, in 1833, attracting the 
nation's eyes to itself and to the meeting which the police had been 
unwisely employed to disperse, public meetings were held in the large 
towns to memoralise the king to dismiss his ministers. Mr. O'Conncll 
and Mr. Attwood were conspicuous at a vast assembly held for that 
purpose, on the 18th of May, at Birmingham. And the anti-reformers 
were also agitators now, though not openly. They operated upon the 
working classes, urging them to rctsist the tyranny of the whig reformei-s, 
pointing to Coldbath Fields and to the Irish Coercion Bill. Their 
purpose was to get the whigs out of office. 

Eighth, — The Irish Coereion Bill was the first of the unpopular mea- 
florea of )833, in regard of time; but, except in Ireland, it was not 
instantly decried. But it soon became the popular theme of accusation 
against the ref9rm ministiy among all the unrepresented people of 
Sr^gland and among the majority of the liberal eleet(»s. 
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Ninth, — ^A rabordinate member of the goTemment, Mr. Bobert Chrvily 
brouglit in a bill to remove the Jewish diaabilitieB. It waa defeated, aai 
an outcry raised against the ministrj, bj ehnrehmen and othere, whidk 
did them more harm with the religious electoni than the dispersion of 
the Coldbath Fidds meeting had done. 

Tenth, — The Court of Chancery was disturbed by some alteratioiis 
called reforms; by which more than a prqmrtionate alann was raised 
among the legal functionaries, affected, or afraid of being affeeted, by 
change. They added to the unpopularity of the ministiy* 

Eleventh, — The total repeal of the duty on tiks ; the repeal of two 
shillings stamp-duty on advertisements ; the reduetion of assessed taasea 
on shops ; the reduction of duty on marine insoraneee ; the repeal of Afr 
stamp4uty on receipts under £5 ; the repeal of the duty (additional laid 
on in 1821) on raw cotton ; the reduction of half the duty on soap ; ani 
a variety of other good measures, were carried. But it is (juestioaBMo 
if all the good acts of the ministry in the session of 1833 added to their 
popularity, or warded o£f any odium, except among the j^iiloBophiA few, 
or the moderate thinkers. To the general body of the people the 
reduction of taxes- gave offence, because it did not go tm enough; and 
the amendments of the administration of justice gave offence to tho 
lawyers, the only parties who felt personal interest in the measure, by 
going too far. 

Finally, — There was the subsidence of enthusiasm on the part of the 
nation to render the reform ministry unpopular. It came into power 
amid acclamation. The excitement of the nation was strained beyond 
the power of nature to endure. From the fall of the Wellington admin- 
istration, in October 1830, to the end of the election <^ the first 
reformed pariiament, in December 1832, the political drama deepened is 
interest at each act ; and the changhig scenes had been so crowded upoD 
one another, that the stirring polities of 1833 became a sleepy after- 
piece, a dull play, which the outworn auditory would not be pleased 
with. This was no &ult of the political actors who had done so much to 
please : it was their misfortune. 

The &ct of its being their misfortune became more manifest in 1834« 
That year opened with the electoral classes making large demands tot 
more reform, and with the non-electoral classes complaining loudly tiiat 
they were betrayed, and marked as a slaveclass by the Reform Bill, and 
that the wh^ were the most treacherous of all statesmen. Before tbo 
year ended, the king dismissed the ministry from his councils for being 
too liberal, though their measures (of which the new poor-law was the 
chief) were more unpopular in England than anything which they did 
in the previous session^ 
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This namtiTe doee not lead me farther into the parliamentary hiatory 
of those times. I am only justified in relating this much of parliament- 
ary history, because I have good cause to belieye, and no oanse to doubt, 
that^ in the month of April 1834, 1 saved one or more of the cabinet 
miniBters from the assassin's dagger, and the government offices from 
insurrectionary oocapation ; and because, in relating how they were 
flodangered, how they were to have been surprised and overcome, how the 
polaoe and the king and qneen were to have been taken, how the soldiers 
were to have been outwitted, how the Bank of England was to have 
been captured, and all London, held by the insnrgents (all Britain and 
Ireland to yield in thdr torn to the insorreetion), it is necessary that 
I shoold show the political (nreomstances by which the ministry was then 
snrronnded, and the popular sentiments then entertained for or against 
ttiem. 

To make this relation of ministerial circumstances complete, I also 
refer to the trades' unions, premising that the political conspiracy, thou^ 
eonoootod under cover of the unions, was probably known to but few of 
tfie provincial leaders of those bodies, certainly not to the general 
members. 

The object of most of the unions, if not of all, formed by the trades^ 
previous to the years 1833 and 1834, was the attainment of trade advan- 
tages; their policy, to support one another by turns. Some trades were 
work while others were on strike; those working, to support those not 
working, the object of not working being to enforce a higher rate <f 
wages. When that higher rate of wages was obtained, they were to 
resume work, and allow another trade to strike. This arrangement was 
broken by the tailors of London, who struck work without the consent 
of many of the trades earning lower wages than they, and which, called 
«pon to contribute to their support, did not respond to the call. 

It was then that some labouring men were tried at Dorchester at the 
gpring assizes of 1834, for being members of a union, and administering 
Skgal oaths. They were indicted upon an obsolete stetute enacted for 
the suppression of mutiny in the navy, and sentenced to seven years* 
iransportetion. A strong feeling arose throughout the country, from the 
first report of their conviction, that they had been harshly dealt with, as 
eisamples to other unionists rather than as criminals. This feeling 
deepened when they were hurried out of England, as soon as it was 
ftund that petitions to the government in their favour were preparing 
in almost every town in the kingdom. I never signed petitions with a 
stronger impression on my mind that I was performing a bare duty 
to unfortunate fdlowmen, than the petitions I signed in favour of those 
poor labourers* The law, in their oasci ^ppled wiih a giant's strength 
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TipQ9 the fe^l^laei mi mwi maooent of all the ii]uoiu8t&; idiile Item 
thftt wen fonrndaUey oraaioisiDg the veU-paid tn4^ led by me& n^thei 
igooraiLt ikO€ hungry, like the Poraetahm labourers, were kftuntovflhed* 
The government seemed too weak to proeeonte the^ great imioiis; at 
least, the unions thought sou 

Preparations were made for agrand assemUage of all the trades in 
London, to meet in Copenhagen Fields, on the morning of the 21st of 
April, and march through London to ihe H(»ne Offioe, at Whitehall, to 
present a petition, praying &r the r^Jeane of the Dorsetshire conviotS| and 
then proceed over Westminster Bridge, to Kennington Gi^nmon. No 
one who listened to the vehement and reckless i^^eches of the London 
leaders, or refleoting on their poUqy of intending to overa^irQ. the govenir 
ment on that dny by a show of vast numbers, oould have any other 
opinion than this, that they oared less for the fate of the poor labouzeis 
of Dorset than they oared £» a diq^y of their own leadership. That 
kind of reasoning whidi is called common sense .would have suggested, 
that the more reserved in a dif^y of physical strengtih, and the more 
i^ild in words the petitioners were in soliciting the pardon of the Dorset 
unionists (since the members of all unions were so much dreaded), the 
more likely they were to socoeed. 

The preparations for the grand diaphy proceeded; deputations came 

firom the provincial 1^lk>ns; the union parliament at the H P 

held its nightly sittings, and had its daily and nightly committees ; secret 
deputations proceeded from it to secret committees sitting elsewhere. 
When the time between the preparations and the event was only eight 
days, news from France told how the trades' unions of Lyons had risen 
against the law, — ^had rescued a member from trial, — ^had resbted the 
military who were ordered to re-c^>ture him, — had received the militaiy 
bullets and bayonets bravely,— had returned the fire of battle upon the 
garrison, had defeated it, and then held the town and the authorities at 
discretion. 

<' Slaves, that we are !'' cried the leaders in EngUnd; ^' knaves, let our 
names for ever be, if we suffer our brothers of union tQ. be transported I 
Death to the tyrant widgs I death to ourselves 1 destruction to London 
and all that it contains if we be not amply revenged for their wrongs, and 
all our own!" Such were some of the interchwDged sentiments and ba- 
promptu resolutions at the meatings of the saos^d fraternal committees. 

The new^from. Paris, under date of the 12th, conveyed the intimation 
^t Lyons was subdued, and that law and ordec had resumed their leigu* 
T1m» was not belii^y^: it was alh^ged to be forged newa^ tp deter Pai^. 
from mow^ The next mail, giving the &ct that the military were 
subdued iu Lyons, and the populace triumphant^ confiimecl the Hnfl|>WaB 
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of &fged newa at Paris^ and led to tbe aatioipatioa of a Pamaa ismir- 
nection. Private information arrived tkat the ''men of Leeds'' were 
preparing to attack the milla; and that at Oldham two unioniate appre^ 
bended by the police had been rescued, a ftotory d^molidied, life sacrificed, 
and tJie authorities set at defiance. 

At the same time, the secret committee received information that Bir- 
minghmn, Manchester, Derby, and Nottii^am were '' ready to rise," all 
being prepared; that they waited only for liondon to lead; and, almost 
ai tbe same time, the newB came that " Paris had risen." 

Another post from France brongbt the intelligence that Paris bad not 
succeeded, — ^the insurrection being only a riot, speedily suppressed by 
ike military; and that, after four days of street warfare in Lyons, on* 
thousand seven hundred of the miUtary and five tbousand of the inhabi- 
tants slain, and nearly one half of the houses and property of the town 
desteoyed, the militaiy power was triumphant^ and martial law was 
established in Lyons. 

Those Mures and thdbr tetribfe results in Franoe, were amriously 

deliberated upon in the secret committee of London. But they bad bo 

terrors. Lyons was only a provincial town, it was contended, and would 

have conquered if Paris bad risen* Paris bad not risen because the 

insurrection bad begun in the streets, and eqpedally in the streets of the 

poor inhabitants; as bopeless a ease as if London were to begin in 

Spitalfields, and break the windows of Brick Lane. '' No," said tbe chiefe 

who were to take London and England, and all the British empire, aiMl 

^ve them a blow that they would feel, " it must be a blow to the hecurU 

of the tyrants; a blow at the heart of tyranny ; a stroke on the head, 

that shall not only do its work effectually and at once, but be a signal to 

tbe whole people to be up, to strike all the tyianta throughout Britain." 

Such were the designs deliberated and fixed upon during iba week 

preceding the great day, the 21st of Ajnril, 1834, — a day more perilous 

than tbe cekbrated Tenth of April, 1848. When further explained, 

those designs comprised the plan of a select few of nerve and resolution 

accompanying the deputation, and in part finrming it, which was to carry 

the memorial into the Home Office, to present it to Lord Melbourne. 

They were, at a given signal, to fall upon him and his attendants ; seise 

the sentries at the door, disarm them; admit other leaders irom tibe 

outside; possess the govemno^nt offices, and as many of the ministers of 

government as they could find. Tbesvilitary, on the alarm being ^ven, 

would rush fiN>m thebai^ack»in St. James's Park, to resooe^e government 

offices and the ministers. The thousands of men who had m^arobed between 

Copenhagra Fields and WhitehaU, and who would all have learned how 

to M into tbebr ^acea onthe Sd4i and wbQt eolonia they wwo to &Uov 
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and rally under, would rash into the barracks, whioh would by that tdme 
have few soldiers in them ; overpower the barrack guard, take their anos 
and aocoutrements, and also those of nek men, military servants, and 
others, and at once &11 upon the palace guard, capture the king and queen, 
the lords in waiting, and the maids of honour; hold them in captivity 
until the military capitulated and laid down their arms ; then arm a 
PwpUt Qvardy when the military were disarmed, and continue to hsM 
the royal fiimily and as many of the nobility and directors of the Bank 
of Bngland as it might be convenient to retain in hand as seeuritieB 
against such regiments of the army as might not be disarmed. The 
Bank of England vras to be taken much in the same way as the palace; 
but if it was not surrendered readily, the PeopUB Ouard ins to see that 
none of the gold was carried out, and so let it remain until the more 
urgent business was settled at the west end. All the other banks in 
London were to be similarly hdd, by similar guards, until the people's 
government ordered the money in the banks to be brought forth and 
used for the benefit of the people. The Bast India house was to be 
attended to in like manner. And on the signal going throughout the 
kingdom of the great stroke being given, of the treasury, the palace, and 
the banks being taken; of the king and queen, the lords in waiting, and 
the maids of honour, being prisoners ; some of the ministers bang dead, 
and others held captive as security to the people with the king ; a peojde's 
government formed under the protection of a people's guard; — ^those 
news going forth through the kingdom, would make it the people's 
own, and bring the '^ tyrant " masters everywhere to sue for peace, and 
for protection from their injured working men and women. Everywhere 
they would have to disgorge the ill-gotten wealth of ^' tyranny,'^ and yield 
it to those whose labour had earned it. 

* Those who planned this great scheme of operations saw no difficulty in 
its accomplishment, if they had bold men enough to strike the first blows. 
These they felt sure of obtaining. But th^ were not certain of getting 
access to Lord Melbourne and the government offices. At last, as the 
lame approached, that difficulty vras removed. An intimation was con- 
veyed to them that Lord Melbouine would, on the 2lBt of April, receive 
the deputation and the petition. This was satisfiictory. He was set 
down as ^^ done for," and the work almost as good as begun : there only 
remained the selection of the men who were to do it, and follow it up. 

The reputation which I had acquired (forced upon me, I should say^ 
through the afEair in the Scots Greys, as *' one who was supposed not 
likely to etidc at trifles," turned their attention upon me. One of them 
had a good deal of conversation with me, before he made any propoeitiona 
abeui joining » iwcwt committer* I had signed the petition in favourof 
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the Dorsetshire labourers; and did not withhold my opbion of their 
sentence, — ^that it was ezoessiye for their crime, and that there was a 
meanness about the manner of their prosecution unworthy of the dignity 
of justice. 

I was urged to join the union. I replied that I belonged to no trade; 
to which it was rejoined that I might enter the general union, — it not 
heing necessary to belong to a trade society. They required two or three 
hundred men like myself, — so the intimation gradually proceeded, — strong, 
energetic, not afraid of trifles, ready on any emergency, with a weapon 
or without one, to act or direct others to act. They had some good men 
abeady ; and if I joined, they thought I might briug some more. They 
had the great elements of necessity ready and in abundance, — ^money, 
arms, and ammunition. And then followed a great deal about bishops, 
the House of Lords, the throne, the landed gentry, and the '^ tyrants," 
who lived on the profits of labour; that none of them could be endured 
longer ; that as I had suffered in the army from ** tyrants," I should be 
ready, they thought, to avenge myself, and serve my country, now that 
an opportunity was about to present itself. 

I inquired when that opportuni^ was to come ; in what shape it was 
to come, and what they expected two or three hundred men to do. 
They said I should know if I joined the union, and became one of the 
secret committee. I said, the tailors' union, which took the lead in 
London, was managed entirely by tailors; that the general committee of 
the trades was composed of delegated members from each trade. They 
replied that such was the case ; and that so far as the trades' societies, 
simply as such, were concerned in the present movement, no other com- 
mittees were required. But that other things, not of trade importance, 
but of national importance, must now be done ; for now was the time to 
do them. The country was never so well organised as regarded working 
men (which was quite true) as then. More noise had been made 
about the political unions at the time of the Eeform Bill, and, no doubt, 
rich '^ tyrants " belonged to them, who did not belong to the trades' 
unions; but this fact was all the better* This was supposed by the 
'' tyrants " to be exclusively a trade movement The " tyrants " would 
be off their guard as regarded any national effort to obtain freedom at 
one blow ; and that one blow would be struck under cover of the trades' 
movement* 

I replied, that if they would tell me what the two or three hundred 
men they spoke of were supposed to be able to do, I should judge more 
correctly of the probability of my taking a share in the enterprise. To 
thisy one who had not before spoken said, '' Scotchman-like, always cau- 
tious." " I have not always been cautious^" I replied; ^' but I think 
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Mntion is desirable in any such pfurpoae aa ihat which yon haye fore- 
shadowed to me," '^ We do not think the wone of yon/' said one of 
the 'first speakers, '' for yonr cantion ; but we mnst also be oantions, and 
before we can go farther yon mnst join onr body." I said, I had no 
objection to become a member ; and accordingly I Wtti made a member. 

This was on a Satorday night. We were to meet in a house near 
Dmry Lane on the Sunday night, when I was to be introduced to ^e 
fraternal committee. The interval I spent in anxious collation, and 
called to mind words which had fallen from the talkative unionist who 
first conversed with me. He had spoken of the ease with whidi posses- 
sion might be taken of all the government offices, from Downing Street 
to the Horse Guards; how easy it was toget access to, and catch I3ie 
"tyrants " in their oflioee, and hold them there ; how easily the guards 
could be disarmed ; how easily, if this were done on a day when aQ Ibe 
working men of London were on the streets ready to assist, the pahce 
could be taken. King William and Queen Adelaide made captive, and, 
with the ^' tyrants," held as hostages until the army capitulated and gave 
up their arms to the people. I had treated such supposed possibilities 
as the ravings of a political lunatic ; bat now I called those sayings 
and others to mind, and pondered deeply and intensely upon them, and 
supposed that the person, whom I had believed to be a mere niterer of 
idle words, had really been ttying to sound me for an ojHuion upon such 
a project. 

I hesitated to go to Drury Lane on the Sunday night, and yet the 
desire to know more of that secret committee, of which they sought to 
make me a member, was irresistiUe. I went; and ireaehed, soon after 
dark, the wall of that mean grave-yard in Drury Lane, the Tery earth of 
which smells of death. I stood there for a time, uncertain whether to 
go into the house appointed, which was not hr distant. The thoughts 
of treason,---of Thistiewood's conspiracy,— of conspirators hanged, 
beheaded, drawn, and quartered, — came into my mind, and, as the cold 
wind of March searched through my clothes, rose up in my face, and 
went over my head into the grave yard, and came back with Uie smell of 
death, it gave conviction that I should be better to die at once, and 
go to such a mean, but not dishonoured grave, as that foul yard afibrded, 
rather than into the house to join conspiratons. Then I said to my- 
self, I had no intention of joining them : I did not even know if they 
were conspirators. Aga'n, I said, if I go amongst th^n, ^ven to know 
what they are, and the oiBeers of justice come upon us all, and find ]»oo& 
on them of ti*eason, would not the officei-s, all London, all the worlds 
believe, that the worst man there was myself, my political and military 
character being marked. Mo, said I, it mttst not be ] I ebsll not go. 
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As I thus reasoned with myadf, a person took me by the srm and said, 
" What, is ihat you ? Why don*t yon OOme on ? I was looking for 
yon an honr ago. We are waiting for you." 

" It won't do," I aaid. 

" What won't do ?" 

'' To proceed fiirther in the bn^ness spoken of last night." 

" Oh 1 come along : yon don't know What the bneiness is. Here are 
many friends of yonrs waiting to see yon." 

"Who are they?" 

" Many ; some yon know and some yon don't know ; excellent fellows 
all of them ; the best men in Bngland ; yon may rely on them," 

I considered a few minutes, and felt that the chief danger would be 
^e chance of Hie police coming and taking us aD prisoners, and that of 
their finding anything treasonable in the house. I thought the first 
chance, upon which the last depended, was very remote, owing to the 
open way in which the trades' unionists met everywhere in London ; and, 
as I determined not be sworn to the performance of any act until I knew 
explicitly what it was to be, and that if it were treason or any political 
adyenture whatever I would have nothing to do with it, I assented and 
entered. 

In the private room anxious words passed as to the deputation and 
the '' glorious band " being admitted to the presence of the cabinet 
ministers. I was hailed as a brother. At that time, I was thin of fiesh, 
and my tall and broad body of skin, muscle, and bone, arrayed in dotlies 
which did not bespeak me to have mudi stake in the property of the 
country, tc^ther with that energy of action which was known, and those 
opinions which I was supposed to possess, made me, no doubt, seem a 
very IBcely person to join in a veiy desperate adventure. They probably, 
like every other person who knew me otily through the fictions of the 
Weekh/ Dvfpatch, gave me no credit ibr being a thinking man ; nor were 
any of them, so ikr as I had opportunity to judge, of i&e thinking order, 
or likely to give a man credit for his superior powefrs of reflection. Nor 
were they liberal enough— democrats though they were — to tolerate any 
one's spoken thoughts that were not in accordance with their thoughts. 

It was proposed that I should be sworn, as the preliminary act to any 
other business. I said, some persons in the private room, and two or 
three more in the room outside, were professed unbelievers, who glo^ried 
in unbelief, and ridiculed me and ot^ets who held to the Mth of our 
&thers : were tibey to be sworn? or, if not sworn, how were they to be 
bound? 0)*, if they were sworn, what dependence was to be placed upon 
th6m, if they did not believe in the sanctity of an oath ? To Which it 
waa rejoined, tihat they w^« all good men and true: ih^y bdielred in 
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the moral obligatioii, if not in the eanctity, of oaths ; that^ without any 
personal imputation upon myself, it was thought that the word of a 
good democrat, he being a oonsoientions unbeliever, was as good as tbe 
oath of any Christian or other conscientious believer. It was a sense of 
virtue, in the one, that made him keep his word ; it was a fear of punr 
ishment, in the other, which made him keep his oath. I replied, that I 
must know more of some of the unbelievers than I had been accustomed 
to see of them, before I could put any trust in their sense of virtue ; 
at all events, if the business to be performed by me was such as I must 
be sworn to the performance of, I would not engage in it with others 
who were not sworn , nor would I swear to the performance of it until 
I knew what it was to be. 

It was fortunate that the subject of oaths had come up before going 
farther : I saw in it a means of escape. I had resolved to retreat, and 
this way opened unexpectedly. Desirous, however, to know more of the 
purposes of the conspiracy, I pressed to know what the business to be 
done might be, before I engaged upon oath to do it. Upon which, as 
much was told as confirmed the opinion I had formed, of the design 
being to take the cabinet ministers and government offices by surprise, 
when the deputation and the " glorious band " went into the presence of 
the ministers with the great memorial. I was to be one of the leaders, 
if I would accept the dignity and the danger. 

I expressed unwillingness to be engaged in any enterprise of that 
kind, with persons whom I did not know. It was rejoined, that I need 
not distrust them: some of the best men in England were present in this 
house, and others were coming to take the lead. There would be some 
of the boldest and best of the democrats from Birmingham, and there 
were already some present from Sheffield and Nottingham ; all were in 
the secret, and they only wanted a few more such as myself. There were 
also, they said, some glorious fellows who had been in Paris during the 
'^ three days,'' and who knew what fighting was, and how to conduct 
street warfare ; and there were Poles also, the best men in the world 
for a gallant enterprise. 

Once more I urged that I would not be sworn to take share in such 
business until I knew who were to be engaged in it^ and until I had 
maturely considered it. And having said this, I moved to go away; but 
ih^ reftuwd to let me go until I had engaged farther. It was urged 
that I should swear to hold within myself whatever secrets were learned 
there. To which I repUed, " That I may not inform against you?*' 
They r^oined, '' Yes, that is it" Then said I, " My word of honour I 
hold to be as good as the word of any one of you, and I give my word 
of honour that I will not divulge your designs or your names." ^' That 
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'Will Bcaroelj do/* said one : " you should join now, heart and hand, 
body and soul, before you leaye us, and then we shall haye no doubt of 
you." Said another, " It is all right with Somerville, don't fear : he has 
given too many proofs of his devotion to the people, for us to mistrust 
him. Let him take his own way : we shall soon have him with us." 

In&tuated creatures I They did more in that half-hour, by the reve- 
lation of their crimes and fblly, to shake my faith in the wisdom of an 
ignorant democracy, than any amount of philosophic teaching could have 
done. I left them, went to my lodgings, and tumbled into bed'; lay 
awake ail night, and got out again in the morning unslept, restless, 
unhappy, and loaded to the earth with the weight of the horrible secret 
that had been confided to me. Had I been able to give it back, to 
throw off the burden, and bid them keep it, — able to forget it, and to 
believe that the secret committee of the great trades' unions was as inno- 
cent in its purpose as I had believed it to be, I should have felt myself 
to be a happy man. 

Several days passed, and I was again and again applied to ; but I 
pleaded illness. Indeed, I was ill, though not so sick but I might have 
gone out. I tried to read and think. I could think, but could not read. 
I felt that I was taking the right course in staying within doors. But, 
again I asked myself, was I doing my duty in only saving my own neck 
from the gallows and my reputation from ignominy ? Was it not my duty 
to save those who would be victims of the conspiracy, if it succeeded, — the 
ministers of government, the sovereign, the royal family, everybody who 
was not of the order of democracy ? and the unionists themselves (most 
of them innocent of the conspiracy), who would be hanged if the attempt 
were made and did not succeed? Was it not my duty to avert, if I 
tx>uld, the commission of the greatest crimes ever contemplated in polit- 
ical conspiracy ? — ^to save the greatest commercial nation, and the most 
ancient political institutions on the face of the earth, from the most per- 
ilous of impending convulsions? I prayed to Almighty God to direct 
me what to do. What I did, and its effects, are related in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTEK XTIII. 

The Plot FruatrAted, 

The mjorning of Monday, 2l8t of April 1834, came, and with it 
assemblage of thirty thousand unionists on Copenhagen Fields, — a series 
of meadows on the northern side of London, where in after years the New 
Smithfield Market was eonstructedr The trades presentwere thirty-three 
in number ; some of them consisting of a few hundreds of persons only; 
others of more than one thousand, the tailors alone being about fiye thou- 
sand. The on-lookers, who crowded to the field to see the trades arranged 
in columns, under their respeetiye colours, amounted to twenty thousand 
before eight o'clock in the morning. During the day the numbers attracted 
to look on as the procession moved through the streets, amounted probably 
to more than one hundred thousandr 

From what I had been unwillingly compelled to know of the desigus 
of the conspirators (only a few of whom were in the procession), I wrote 
private letters to the daily newspapers, requesting them to caution the 
innocent members of the unions against appearing in the streets on that 
day, hinting at a reason why ] but, as that caution mi^t be futile (the 
infatuated democrats seldom listening to counsel that did not come from 
their own chie&, and hardly ever to newspapers which habitnally opposed^ 
or by turns cajoled and betrayed them), the mere sight-seers, and all 
women, persons in charge of children and heads qf families who could 
control their servants, were implored not to expose themselves in Ihe 
streets. The newspapers were fervent in their warning ; and the effect 
was, that probably more than half the sight-seers who would have been 
out, stayed within doors. Many unionists also took the caution, and 
remained away ; for, in addition to the warnings of newspapers not to 
join the procession, they heard the secret injunctions of some leaders, 
and saw suspicious preparations of many fellow-workmen, to be prepared 
for what they called resistance, and they remained at home. 

The killing of Colley the constable, while the police were employed 
to disperse a political meeting in Coldbath Fields, in the previous year, 
by a stab of an instrument which was all^d to have been a dagger, and 
the impunity of the assassin, together with the verdict o£jusHfiahle Aomi- 
dde by the coroner's jnry, was frequentiy referred to now. That ver- 
dict, and the applause with which the public received it, proved that 
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tlie public (so it was reaaoned) were fayourable to resistance, should the 
goTernment use force against the unionists. And further, it was 
suggested and reasoned, that working men could not be blamed for 
carrying their work-tools, or any part of ihem. A dagger had been 
effective at Coldbath Fields ; but they need not incur the expense or 
danger, nor excite the suspicion of the government " tyrants," by each 
man providing himself with a dagger. The carpenters could carry a 
chisel ; the tailors, a pair of shears, with a keeper to hold the shears close 
above the joint; the coal-heavers, if they had no particular instrument 
by which they earned their bread, had good knives to cut their bread, or, 
if they had them not) they might have them. No one could blame them 
for carrying each a knife. Any man of any other trade might have a 
knife. The tailors, accordingly, about five thousand in number, appear- 
ed upon the ground under their banners, and formed their columns, 
most of them having a pair of shears in their pockets fastened with a 
keeper of leather or string, to leave their points bare and make both 
blades one. And many, in addition to the shears, carried a bare bodkin, 
that they might make the quietus of all or sundry who took arms against 
them. The carpenters carried chisels ; the shoemakers, their knives and 
hammers ; and most of the other trades, something. Those members of 
the trades who were seriously alarmed at hearing the iigunctions to carry 
aoch instruments, remained away. Fewer than half of the tailors in 
London were present. 

But of those who carried their shop-tools, or other instruments, a small 
proportion only, knew of the design, and certainly not of the details, of the 
conspiracy, and tJbie preparations for assassinatijQg the cabinet ministers* 
The members of unions with shop-tools, carried them under the advice 
of leaders, who alleged that an attack of the police or military, or of both, 
might be made upon them, as in Coldbath Fields. Those who were to 
execute the business at Whitehall, kept their secret, and were only to 
reveal it with the commission of the first act of the conspiracy. To da 
their work, they had more formidable weapons than shears, awls, knives, 
or chisels. 

Besides writing to newspapers, stating that I knew there was imminent 
danger, and urging editors to caution mere sight-seers from going near 
the line of procession, I wrote a letter, signed with my name and address, 
to Lord Melbourne, in which I related the personal danger he would be 
in, as well as the political danger to the state, if he admitted any deputation 
of unionists to an interview on that day, and espedally a deputation 
accompanied by what might appear to be promiscuous followers. As I 
kept no copy of my letter (having good reasons, relating to personal safety, 
for not doing so), I cannot now repeat the precise information conveyed } 
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but as the letter is still (so I have reason to believe) in the archives 
of the Home OflSoe, those who have the privilege of obtaining a sight of 
government papers may see it. Snch papers are considered sacred, and 
are not made public without the writer's consent. In this case the writer 
does not keep the matter secret himself. In the hope of teaching work- 
ing men a lesson which they may never learn from other teachers, — 
of giving them a solemn warning of the "danger their mad-headed lead- 
ers may place them in, while they blindly follow, — the writer of this 
" state paper ** runs the risk of publishing what he now does, and has 
no objection to the publication of that letter, should any of those whose 
criminal intents were frustrated by it, choose in parliament to move for 
it, or those whose lives were saved by it, think fit to produce it. 

At what particular time Lord Melbourne changed his intention, and 
resolved not to admit the unionists, as he had intimated he would 
do, I have no means of knowing. At what particular time the govem- 
<ment and the commander-in-chief changed their preparations, I cannot 
•tell ; but I know they did change their preparations, and that very mate- 
xially. During the Sunday night, detachments of cavalry marched into 
London from Hounslow and Croydon ; several regiments of infantry were 
•brought from Chatham, Woolwich, Windsor, and more distant places; 
and, most formidable of all, while London was still asleep and in dark- 
ness, and the dreaming madmen of politics saw visions of the deeds to 
be done with tailors' shears, shoemakers' knives, carpenters' chisels, their 
own pistols, and their own daggers, no less than twenty-nine pieces of 
artillery, with shells and shot, were brought from Woolwich, and quietly 
placed within the barracks in Birdcage Walk, in the palace of St. James's, 
on the parade-ground of St. James's Park, and within the closed gates of 
the Horse Guards. On the roofs of the government offices were placed 
light *' mountain guns," to throw shells into the streets commanding the 
thoroughfare at Charing Cross, on one side, and Parliament Street and 
Westminster Bridge on the other. The park gates were closed against 
the public. No sentries were mounted in the ordinary way outside the 
Horse Guards. The military guard at the Bank of England was largely 
strengthened, and at all the military stations in the metropolis the troops 
were under arms. The metropolitan police were armed, and retained in 
quarters, or in positions out of public view. The police magistrates were 
-early at their respective offices. General officers on duty sent out their 
aide-dC'Camps in plain clothes, to reconnoitre in the streets and at Copen- 
hagen Fields. The military forces drawn to the metropolis for the emer- 
gency, in addition to the usual compliment of Life Guards and Foot 
Guards, were detachments of the 12th and 17th Lancers, two troops of 
(the 2nd Dragoon Guards, and the Ist Royal Dragoons, eight battalions 
K>f infiuitry^ and twenty-nine pieces of field ordnance. 
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On tiie morning of Monday, the lord mayor, in obedience to a commn. 
nication from Lord Melbourne calling on him to make preparations to 
preserve the peace of the city, as there were reasons to apprehend a breach 
of the peace, summoned a court of aldermen, which met at an unsually 
early hour. Summonses were also sent to the members of the common 
council, all of whom, then in London, attended with alacrity. After a brief 
deliberation, messengers were sent to the householders, requesting their 
attendance at Guildhall, to take upon themselves, by oath, the duty of 
special constables. The aldermen retired to their several wards, to order 
preparations there, except those who remained to swear in the constables. 
At Guildhall, the avenues of the court, in a brief period of time, were 
crowded with householders, and five thousand were sworn in. The alder- 
men then re-afisembled, with the lord mayor, at the Mansion House, 
receiving reports every half-hour, or oftener, from the numerous messen- 
gers employed to observe the unionists at different points of procession. 
Some persons were with the deputation whose absence would have better 
satisfied the conspirators than their presence. One of these was the E.ev* 
Dr. Wade, Rector of Warwick, a clergyman of the church, who had 
more pleasure in listening to that applause which his speeches of extreme 
and eccentric politics ministered to his gratified ears in London, than in 
ministering to his parishioners in Warwick, in return for the liberal 
income which the endowments of the church brought to his non-resident 
pockets. Another was Mr. Robert Owen. Another was Mr. John 

, more distinguished for making his liberal politics conducive to a 

liberal sale of gin, beer, and tobacco, than most other radical publicans 
in London. Another was the Rev. J. E. Smith, who, of all men known 
to me, had the greatest superabundance of metaphysical intellect to his 
small animal or matter-of-fact nature. Another was Mr. B. P. Cousins, 
the printer of the organ of the trade's unions (an unstamped paper). 
As a printer of unstamped papers, Mr. Cousins was brought into collision 
with the government, as other smugglers had been before a reduction of 
stamp-duty or custom-house duty rendered illegal printing or other smug, 
gling unprofitable. Through the fame of that collision with the govern- 
ment, he was selected by the unionists of Birmingham, acting for other 
towns, to be their London printer and publisher. But no man within 
the British shores was more innocent of the designs of the conspirators 
of the 21 st of April than he, though he printed for them and walked in 
the procession. 

There were others, whom I need not particularise, ,in the foremost 
places of the management, who were not welcome there. The Rev. J. 
E. Smith had gone into the idealism of mataphysics until he was a long 
way past the borders of orthodoxy. That was a qualification for hhn 
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to be admitted wHere he was ; just as tbe printer was qualified because 
he had refused to pay taxes ; or as the reverend rector of Warwick was 
qualified because he railed at the church, of which, however, he was a 
non-resident sinecurist ; or as the apostle of socialism was qualified, be- 
cause, in propounding new theories, he found fault with every institution 
on the face of the earth, — political, social, and religious ; or as the political 
publican was qualified, because, to sell beer and gin, he drew laiige 
custom to his house by preaching to the customers who drank and paid, 
and grumbled at the government and the country, that he was not satis- 
fied with any party or creed, — tories, whigs, radicals, republicans, church- 
men, or dissenters ; that he was not satisfied with the borough of Maxy- 
iebone, nor with London, nor with England, nor with the world, nor 
with heaven, nor with hell, — that neither God, devil, nor man could 
satisfy him. The travels of the Rev. Mr. Smith, since he had been a 
church of Scotland minister, up to his being in later years writer of €b» 
quaint metaphysics of the Family Herald, had led him across the Tweed 
of his country, as his wanderings in metaphysics had led him beyond the 
Tweed of his religion ; and, being far from satisfied with some existing 
institutions, he was thereby qualified to be an associate of the leaders. 
But he was a philosopher, and had proved, not to the conviction of the 
leaders but to the conviction of most thinkers, that mankind are by 
nature monarchists; that there never was, and cannot be, a republic » 
that thou<;h the designation of the sovereign, and duration of the reign^ 
and descent of the sovereignty, may be changed in the nominal republics, 
still they are monarchies. Such opinions in favour of the principle of 
monarchy, and of the limited monarchy of Britain, drew around him 
their disfavour. But their were causes of wider difference. The spiri- 
tuality of his nature, ideal and metaphysical, gave him no feeling in 
common with the gross sensuality of some of them. They had put off 
religious belief, torn the garment, cast it away, followed after it, trampled 
on it, gloried in their nakedness, and they hoped before long to cast off 
political restraint. So far, metaphysical and speculative political phi- 
losophy might have contemplated them as interesting objects of abstract 
study. But they had gone farther than to strip themselves of religion 
and glory in the nakedness of their unbelief. Morals of the most ordinaiy 
quality, the mere social courtesies of life, were thrown aside. The reverend 
philosopher was constrained to tell some of them one day, that, though it 
might be denied that the state had any legitimate right to define and 
enforce a system of religion or a code of morals, there were moral usages 
upon which all men were agreed, upon the observance of which society 
could only be held together ; and that they, by wilfully, openly, and 
vauntingly rending those moral observances from their conduct, pro- 
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claimed themsebes iihe tm^ttest of men to beooihe national reformers, or 
to continue to be trades' union leaders. 

He and those whom I have named, and other political headers of note, 
were present at the arrangements on Copenhagen Fields. Dr. Wade was 
arrajed in eanonicals, as an Oxfonl doctor in divinity. He intended to 
open the business bj prayer ; but a shout of derision, led by Mr. , pro- 
Tented him. Mr. , in his turn, — ^ihe proposition having been made to 

gp to the houses of parliament, — ^was shouted down by derisive cries, when 
hel^minded them that a law existed declaring the presence of an armed 
or hostile mukitude at t^e doors of parliament to be treason. 

No prayers were said ; no legal advice about treason listened to. At 
nine o'clock, when the massive columns were formed, colours and horse- 
men at thdr heads, and they had become impatient to be led off, a rocket 
was fired as a signal of advance. They wheeled off in sections of sizes 
towards Battle Bridge; proceeding through Gray's-Inn Lane, Guildford 
Street, Russell Square, Keppel Street, Tottenham-Court Road, Oxford 
Street^ Regent Street, the Quadrant, Waterloo Place, Pall-mall, Charing 
Cross, to Whitehall. Mr, Robert Owen, who started with the procession 
£x)m the field, and who had sought to have the honour of being the head 
of the deputation, and spokesman at the Home Office, — an honour not 
oonceded, — ^lefl the procession in Tottenham-Court Road, and, taking aneair 
out by St. Giles's to the Home Office, presented himself as one of the 
deputation sent forward to arrange for the reception of the rest. On the 
arrival of the rest, Mr. Phillips, the undersecretary in the home depari- 
ment of government, gave them audi^ice, and Mr. Owen proceeded to 
speak. The rest denied his authority, and Mr. Phillips declined to hear 
Idm. He retired. Mr. Phillips th^i informed them that the petition, 
iJiough respectfully worded, could not be received accompanied by sudii 
an assemblage of people ; nor could Lord Melbourne consent to give 
them audience. The petition, he said, would be accepted, uid presented 
to the throne, if left at the Home Office in an ordinary manner. The 
deputation retired. 

The petition, which had been carried in a triumphal car on a platform 
guarded by twelve men, was placed in a hackney coach, and carried away, 
while the procession moved onward, by Westminster Bridge and St. 
George's Road, to Kennington. As it aj^roached the common, a squadron 
of cavalry stationed tbere mov«d out of sight. Those were the only sol- 
fliers wMch, at any time during the day, were visible to the public. 

I reckoned the unionists at the Lambeth side of Westminster Bridge, 
and found that they marched past at the rate of about two hundred a 
minute. The whole passed any ^ven point in about two hours and a 
lialf, which showed the number in procession to be thirty thousand. 
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Some of the UDionist leaders published the number in procession at two 
hundred thousand ; none of them would admit the number to be under 
one hundred thousand. Some of the newspapers estimated them at eight 
or ten thousand. The Times stated the number at thirty thousand, and 
gave a reason for that estimate. The mode of reckoning adopted by the 
reporters of that journal was the same as mine, and the result was the 
same. 

At six o'clock in the evening, the aldermen of London dined with the 
lord mayor in peace ; the five thousand special constables went to their 
homes; the military retired to their country quarters, or, remaining in 
town, took o£f their accoutrements, ^' eased springs," and put their arms 
in the rack. The unionists dispersed to their homes, or to the lodges in 
the public-houses, all tired, the unioitiated satisfied with the procession, 
though not with the home minister, the rest bitterly expressing their 
vexation. 

How far the warning of danger conveyed to the secretary of state, 
had contributed to his safety, and that of the country, it is not for me to 
say. Each reader of these facts must judge \ some believing more of 
their effect, some believing less. The ministers were neither assassinated 
nor assaulted. The king, the queen, the royal family, the lords in 
waiting, and the maids of honour, were not captives to be held until the 
army would disband itself. The nation was not enveloped in revolution 
and ruin ; the Bank of England stood upon its coffers of gold undisturbed, 
and, though the augmented military guard remained during the night, 
the directors, with their government, like the aldermen with the lord 
mayor, went to dinner in peace ; nor, in the absence of a successful revo- 
lution of the highest magnitude, as designed, were there the smaller 
crimes of foiled attempts at treason, with the trial and execution of state 
criminals. 

Next morning, about the time of breakfast, I was told that a gentle- 
ipan was at the door who wanted to see me. I went to him. He said 
he came from Bow Street j that Sir Frederick Roe, the police magistrate, 
had sent for me. I went with him. I was taken into a private room, 
where Sir Frederick Boe oame and seated himself, and bade me be seated. 
He said he had received a communication from Lord Melbourne, direct- 
ing him to obtain from me the particulars of that danger to the govern- 
ment, of which I had written in my letter. I said that the danger was 
now past; that, as the government had acted on my suggestion, and 
home secretary had not received the deputation as he had intimated |to 
them he would do, there was no necegsity for me to do or say m^ 
I had done all which my duty as a citizen required. Sir FrederickMRoe 
said, that no doubt Lord Melbourne was obliged to me for the H%cvi» 
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I had done ; still it was dangerous that snch persons and designs as I 
-warned him to beware of, should be allowed to remain undiscoTered. 
He inquired if I were sworn to secrecy. I replied that I was not ; but 
it was not my intention to say more upon the subject. He said he should 
like to see me again ; and in reply to an objection I made to coming 
again to Bow Street, as I might possibly be watched, he appointed, as the 
place of interview, his own house, in Langham Place, Regent Street. 

I proceeded there on the evening of the next day, as appointed ; but 
in the meanwhile had firmly resolved not to make any disclosures upon 
the political lunatics of the conspiracy, beyond what I had already done ; 
namely, that I had considered it my duty to put the cabinet ministers 
on their guard against a conspiracy, to which I had been solicited, but 
in which I had refused to take a part ; and that having fulfilled that 
duty, I should not be prevailed upon to do more. Sir Frederick put 
many searching questions to me at this interview, and urged that the 
danger might be as great now as before, for aught I knew, if I did not 
know what the conspirators were now doing. I replied, that I did not 
know what they were now doing, but they had been disappointed in 
having an opportunity to do that which they had intended. On parting, 
he remarked, that I might possibly change my mind, and return and 
say more ; that I should find hi|u at his house, in Langham Place, at 
six o'clock any evening. I again, and finally, replied, that nothing in 
fear or favour would induce me to say more than I had said. I was not 
sent for again ; nor did I return. From that day in April, 1834, until 
this present day of writing (21st January, 1847, at Dublin), my know- 
ledge of those matters here related, has remained within myself. 

The foregoing chapter of the Autobiography was first written in Dub- 
lin, on the 21st January, 1847, sealed up, and sent to the careful keep- 
ing of friends in London. Famine, fever, and the worst ills of the 
worst times of poor Irdand, were then at their crisis. I was sent to 
travel through that country to examine into its actual condition, without 
regard to political or religious parties, and to report what I saw. The 
task I fulfilled. But upon my first arrival in Dublin from England, I 
was taken suddenly and severely ill while visiting some of the deplorable 
abodes of poverty and disease in that city. When I recovered suffi- 
ciently to be able to write, I reflected on the chances of recurring illness 
and death while travelling in the fevered, famine-stricken districts of 
the south and west of Ireland ; and that if I did not write this chapter 
then, I might pass &om the world without the facts being known, — with- 
out the lesson to working men contained in the facts being written. 
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CHAPTER XrX. 

OlimpfleB of unwritten history. Economic error of the British goremment 
in imposing a high-priced newspaper stamp. Premium thereby offered to 
QM tamped journals. The great conflict of the '' mistamped " with goTemment. 
Disastrous results to morality and religion. Martyrdom not in all eases 
•▼idenoe of a good cause. Antagonism of Physical and Moral Forces : Is it a 
necessity in Physical and Moral Progress 7 Political Antagonism. Dream of 
a Temple projected by the author at GkMpel Oak Fields, London. Dream of a 
National Bank. Working Man's Witness against the atheists as leaden of the 
people. Life sketch of H. B. of Edinburgh. Secularication of Sunday. Who 
are the men of gloom T 

During a space of fifteen yean or tihereabont prerions to ilie dose of 
1833, a eonflict was maintained by the different Toiy Ooyernmenta and 
by tbeir WbigsnooessoTS, abetted or prompted, perhaps impelled, by hi^- 
prioed newspapers, high-olass literatare, by upper-class and middle-cLaas 
society, against a small number of Londcn printers and a large number of 
their prorinoial agents, and other -vendors of unstamped newspapers and 
almanacks. The prosecutions varied in slackness or intensity, but over 
all diose years they were in progress ; and in the end, government, which 
flihould never be in- the wrong if possible to be in the right, was beaten. 
This unique contest left behind it results which survive as living in- 
fluences which have given a mould and form, not always of moral lovli- 
ness, to the body of the age we live in. Its complete histoiy may never 
be written. Authors who did not know it cannot write it. 

It was not the reduction of the stamp on newspapers from fourpence 
to a penny and their removal from almanacks in 1833, which brought 
forth inferior and seditious literature; though this has been allied 
recently in Blackwood's Magazine. It was the wide margin of profit 
offered to printers who evaded the stamp law, which, in the first instance 
attracted them to adventure in journalism without a stamp. Prosecu- 
taons followed. Those smugglers, when they had gained celebrity in the 
illegal trade, raised their battle-cry of a free press, which, with some of 
them though not all, meant freedom in blasphemy and obscenity, as well 
» in political sedition. 

Bichard Gariile, Henry Hetherington, John Cleave, B. D. Cousins, 
William Benbow, Heniy Bugdale, William Buncombe, and several more 
who had command of printing-presses, were carried to prison, their types 
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and pre8Be0 eonfiBeated^ tiieir shops dosed, yet they printed and sold ten 
or twenty times more after eadi prosecution than they had done before. 
High-prioed joumalism approved what government did, because those 
men were in the newspaper world equivalent to freebooters and smug- 
glers. Upper-class literature approved what government did, because 
those men issued from their unconquerable presses low-class literature. 
High Church clergymen and prelates approved the prosecutions, because 
the church, by the multifarious agencies of those London infidels, was 
declared a nuisance, while bishops and dei^ where caricatured and ex- 
posed to course ridicule. Religious dissenters approved the prosecutions, 
because ^1 religion wa^ ridiculed in the literature which the unstamped 
sheets carried forth upon the world. The prosecuted printers sent 
young men to provincial towns as agents ; the local booksellers declining 
to sell their bad paper, bad print, bad morality, and infidelity. Those 
young men were, one after another, five, ten, twenty, at a time, and, on 
at least one occasion, two hundred at a time, crowded into the county 
gaols. When their London masters were themselves in gaol, wives and 
daughters carried on the business. When wives and daughters went to 
prison, their neighbours, who had not before thought of turning printers 
and distributors of cheap literature, abandoned their planes upon the 
bench, their hammers on the anvil, their shuttles and their looms, and 
rushed, yes, rushed in crowds, to supply the vacant places. A sense of 
unfiiir play laid hold of the popular mind. By persisting in prosecu- 
ting these new men, government conferred still a higher fame upon lite- 
rary rubbish. Fresh men from joiner's bench and tailor's board, from 
anvil and from loom, still flocked to the trade, and were in the end too 
numerous to be imprisoned. Oovernment and the Jupiters of high-priced 
joumalism succumbed. The four-penny stamp was reduced to a penny. 
With that reduction the unstamped newspapers broke down. Not so the 
vendors. The printers betook themselves to worse literature than politics. 
Working men and women in every considerable town in England, and 
in some larger cities of Scotland, had become accustomed to the pro- 
secuted and proseribed shops of the *^ unstamped," and of London 
atheism. They continued their custom. Those new men, all energetic 
and enterprising, rose to be the chief dealers, ultimately the wholesale 
merchants, of popular literature in their respective towns. The clergy 
of all denominations, and most persons who breathed an atmosphere of 
gentility, held aloof from their shops. So much the worse. The work- 
ing multitudes purchased such literature as they found on the shelves of 
ihese distributors ; and they became wealthy men, — ^in not a few cases, 
town councillors and aldermen. They gave the peculiar tone of thought 
to the hives of industry in their respective towns. Antagonism to the 
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ohurch of England) to church establishments everywhere, and, in most 
oases, to churches of all kinds, and to all the political and social relations 
of churches, to ministers of religion, and religion itself, soon became a 
plant of pestilent growth, which quickened, deepened, extended, and 
branched out with irresistible vitality. The obstinate persistence of 
upper-class newspapers in urging government to vindicate the retention 
of a high-priced stamp, was the unhappy cause of that sowing of Britain 
broad-cast with the agencies of political and religious disaffection. 

Do these facts preach no sermon ? Yes : they tell all churches and 
opposing sets of opinions, that martyrdom does not in itself prove its 
cause to be the only true one. And more : those facts, with an unlimited 
number of antecedent incidents of a like kind lying in the grave of past 
time unappropriated by religious philosophy, prove that an immutable 
law of Grod overrules man's law of repression in all cases. What doea 
bolief in that immutable law suggest? This, — that out of human 
antagonisms and discords there arises a sublime harmony in present 
glory to the Supreme ; giving promise of a higher moral and spiritual 
destiny to the whole family of man, than mortal vision can yet descry in 
the deep future. 

Those facts and that belief impel the unsatisfied mind to an earnest^ 
reverent inquiry into the physical laws of the universe ; the sublime 
inquest quickened and facilitated by many recent conquests of science, 
— ^by discoveries made in chemistry on earth and by astronomy in the 
heavens, — ^by agency of the electric forces, the repelling and attracting 
relations of magnetism, and by the affinities of light. And the inquirer 
discovers analogies between Physical and Moral Nature, so remarkable, 
that he accepts them all as phenomena of one series of Eternal and 
Immutable Laws. The conclusion is irresistible, that revelation was 
made to man, in his night of ignorance, suf&cient, and no more, to direct 
him, by force of the reason planted in him by God, and by the conquesta 
of reason through successive steps of scientific discovery, to deduce, bj 
logical inferences, a pathway of knowledge out of the profound past into 
the profound future. Had God revealed all knowle<}ge at once, man's 
condition would have ceased to be probationary. Sufficient was revealed 
for salvation through faith and moral obedience. 

All the rest was left for the conquest of reason. But that rest is so 
grandly stupenduous as to include the phenomena of geological epochs, 
these marking probably the intercourse of comets with the earth in vastly 
remote periods of the eternal journey through the infinity of space ; and 
including in that series of epochs not yet ended, the most glorious of them 
all, — the future resurrection of the dead. The physical laws, when exa- 
mined in a spirit of reverent allegiance to the AlmigEty, and in faith 
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that Tedemption is offered through revelation, satisfy the mind engaged 
on the suhlime inquest, that God has ever manifested will and power hy 
exact natural forces, and never by a reversal of any law, physical or moral. 
Even the miracle of resurrection of the dead is explicable by a major 
overruling a minor law. All conceivable miracles resolve themselves 
into one, and that one is God. Admit divine power, and there is no 
other miracle remaining : all the rest is exact law. 

■ This assumption of exact laws being God's agencies, operating through 
all physical and moral government, leads to the solution of many difficul- 
ties at which believers in revelation have stumbled, and behind which 
the infidel and atheist have entrenched themselves in pestilent hostility 
to faith and its holy influences.. 

Conservative science, in treating of the conditions of perpetual youth 
in nations, and of a Political Economy which shall or may become guar- 
dian of the elements of human happiness, reposes absolutely on a belief in 
exact physical and moral law. The history of extinguished nations 
supports this assumption. Conservative science discovers analogies, and 
traces them back to facts. By whatever grotesque appellative man may 
designate his political circles and antagonisms, — however foolish or wise 
may be their various aims and operations, as Tories, Whigs, Badicals, in 
Britain ; Democrats, Republicans, Know-Nothings, Hard-Shells, Soft- 
Shells, in the United States ; Blues, Rouges, Clear-Grits, in Canada, — 
they are all logical products of moral nature, all cohering, repelling, and 
attracting by laws as true as the operating forces of the planetary bodies 
in their circles and orbits in the universe; and all indispensable to 
progression and moral vitality. Conservative science rises above them 
all, and appropriates their antagonisms, their impelling and vitalizing 
forces, and makes use of all as common property. 

Geological phenomena, with their traces of lower, higher, and still 
higher organized life, seem to have relations of intimacy with the pro- 
found journey of the sun and his family of planets, and of all other suns 
and their planetary families, through the universe, and possibly into an 
infinity of universes, as is now almost a demonstration of astronomy ; and 
these assumptions, with the other indications of scientific discovery, 
draw the mind of the reverent inquirer irresistibly to this conclusion, — 
that present human life is only probationary ; that all nature is progress- 
ive ; that man is endowed with reason and all its assistant faculties, to 
surround his race with the elements of earthly happiness. 

In the cases of the London atheist printers now under review, the 
immutable law of God overruling man's law of repression, was seen in oper- 
ation thus. The men who, humanly speaking, were the only orders of 
persons in Britain capable of breaking through the bondage of the news- 
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paper monopoly, carried with them a free press, whioh, fon years bygone 
and now, is correcting its own errors and moral imparities. If atheiHm be 
not yet extinguished in the light of religion, open obscenity is. Cheap 
literature both in Britain and America is its own alembic : it refinea 
itself. 

Holding in my hand a pen which intense application, in the poranit 
of the actualities of men and things, had endowed to some extent with 
power, — ^the intensity of application lasting through the twenty years 
succeeding my return from the battle-fields and civil broils of Spain, — 
I beheld the dry and bitter ashes of unbebelief scattered over denaelj 
peopled London, and throughout earnest hard-working Lancashire, and 
in many hives of industry elsewhere. To have recommended as a oorreo- 
tive the tenets and forms of Scottish f resbyterianism in which I waa 
educated, green and flourishing though they be in Scotland, would have 
been fruitless in England. They could not, by human estimate, take 
root among people who resisted, actively or passively, all religion. There 
a church variously proportioned, and expansive in all its parts, already 
existed. Its extension and adaptability to English popular wants were 
themes which employed my pen. By this leverage, powerful only 
because persistently applied, I aided in the erection and endowment of 
many a church in districts of industry remotely situated from one 
another^ and that when none but God, in whom I trusted for direction, 
knew who the enthusiast was that arrested the reading eye of contented 
opulence, and, tuning its conscience and benevolence to harmony, inspired 
the opening of its treasury to build churches for those who could not, or 
would not themselves, build and endow them. 

In Saint Pancras parish, where it joins with Hampstead, I once hoped 
to see, on the elevated ground in the fields of the " Gospel Oak," a grand 
Temple of God, surpassing all other structural works of man, in which 
every Christian denomination might have a church and its missionaiy 
offices, all worshipping in their several chapels in one transcendant har- 
mony under one roof, — the temple, a local memorial of the place to which 
tradition points the finger of reverence, and tells that there the earliest 
Christian missionaiy to Pagan London first preached the Gospel. I 
urged that such a temple of temples waa a work for the Prince whose ex- 
alted station had secured for the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nationa 
in 1851, an instant vigour and popularity. No one responded to that 
dream of faith. On returning to London after an absence of some months 
in Lancashire in 1853, the Gospel Oak Fields were re-visited to indulge 
in my dream, but a speculative builda had meanwhile occupied a 
portion of the ground with the ^' Gospel Oak Tavern.'* 

In 1845, 1 had been with the late Dr. Cooke Taylor, the joint projector 
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aad litemy apocitle of a permanent exhibition of the industry of all 
nationa, and with him mirvejed PrimTOM Hill and the Chaleott Fielda, 
fying towards Hampstead, as a site for a PalaoO; its loof to be of glass 
(see mj papers written during the great Anti-Corn-Law League Baaaar 
in Covent Qaxden Theatre, May 1845) ; and having seen those projects 
xealiaed within a few years, by the infinenoe of the Prinee Consort and 
the applioatiye genius of Sir Joseph Pazton, I do not yet despair of 
hearing that a temple of Gk>d fiur transcending any oyer erected on earth, 
has become an object of princely and uniyersal solicitude, its foundations 
to be laid on the higher section of the '' Gospel Oak Fields " at London. 
To speak with due humility, I, as a writer for the people, accept the 
Church of England for the English working classes, because it exists. 
So also, in my attempts to endow political economy with the vitality and 
Amotions of a conservative science, I accept the British monarchy and 
House of Lords as civilizing and humanizing agencies of progress, because 
fhey exist. I assert them to be requisite in the newer supremacy and des- 
potism of the s(Hrdid instincts. They exist, and are therefore accepted. I 
seek to develope their utility. Mr. Cobden rails at the " barbaric pomp of 
tiie court, and at men making Guys of themselves '' to go to court, I 
assert that the human being, whether a subject in monarchies or a citisen 
in republics, loves pomp, and delights in the dresses of a " Guy." Con- 
aervative science commands our acceptance of all natural sentiments and all 
existing institutions, in whatever country they be, as fects to be expanded 
and adapted to public wants and common enjoyments. The Bank of 
England exists ; an appalling system of British taxation exists ] and there 
is a national debt which cannot be extinguished. I accept these as facts, 
and would turn them all into one national institution, uniting with the 
common functions of banking and minting, the business of life insurances 
in unicm with a greatly extended savings-bank system, in which almost 
every individual or family would become pc^tical conservatives, the whole 
sustained by national credit, as the credit of the public debt is sustained 
BOW. That effected, commercial panics would never again arise. And this 
ottier fact exists : panics about invasion are' in the British public mind a 
chronic disease. I accept both the panic and the danger as facts to be 
met by policy. Conservative science directs the endowment of the whole 
population with a higher interest in national defences than personal fear. 
All who are capable of bearing arms should be taught their use. The 
internal safety of Britain must finally repose on an equality of political 
rights ; not so much for any abstsaot virtue residing in a popular £ran- 
dbise, but ^t the pec^e, liberated from the endless agitation for 
poUtioal enfiranohisement, which agitation is in itself the seed and fruit 
of disaflEeotion and internal danger, would aspire to lead aad be led to a 
lugher soeial asd monl Mfe» 
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I cannot quit the story of the great conflict of government with Ab 
unstamped press, without some farther illustration of the law of repres- 
sion. The nature of the subject almost forbids reference to personal 
instances in which fine and imprisonment called men from the workshop 
and the factory to print and distribute sedition and infidelity. Yet 
there is one who may be particularized, as he rejoices in publicity ; that is^ 
H. R., of Edinburgh, formerly of Glasgow, before that of Derby, and 
still previously of London. He is a native of London, and was by trade 
a house-carpenter. 

When Richard Carlile the tin-plate worker, who is depicted in Chapter 
v., had emerged from the tinsmith's bench, and been raised to fame by 
the Attorney-General, though a series of prosecutions for blasphemy, 
until Richard Carlile and blasphemy had become jointly a power, almost 
an institution, — a power which nine years of imprisonment only atren&;th- 
ened, his sons in prison, his wife in prison, his shopmen in prison, yet hia 
shop kept open by a succession of volunteers, — ^when that celebrity was in 
process of attainment, H. R. called at the shop in Fleet street one evening 
when going home from work, a basket of carpenters' tools in his hand. 
A female attendant remarked that a small job in earpentery was required 
in the shop, and asked if he would do it. She had observed him to call 
for his paper during a time sufficiently long to suggest that he was friendly 
to the establishment. This woman, in addition to all the rest, expected 
to be prosecuted by the Attorney-General, and required to have a screen 
made in such a way that customers could be served without exposing to 
view the person who served them. H. R. did the work, and, ^e female 
being taken to prison, he volunteered to be shopman. He oontinned 
to serve there until sent to Derby as one of their country i^nts. He 
had been a Sundaynschool pupil of the church, had a warm r^ard, do 
he has told me, for the parish clergyman who taught him ; but the noto- 
riety of the prosecution which consigned Richard Carlile and his family 
and assistants one after another to prison, had awakened a sympathy and 
a combativeneas that led him to reason, fallaciously enough, yet after the 
manner of Englishmen who cry for fair play, that there must be some- 
thing not so bad in that cause of the " unstamped " for which so many 
persons were risking personal liberty, even though its literature was 
cafled ''blasphemy " and '' sedition." He in turn was imprisoned at 
Derby, and, on liberation, came out advertised by government as an agent 
of atheism. He very quickly beeame a propogandist. The -work was 
comparatively easy in England, Robinson oourted difficulties. 

He looked to Sootland-Hitem convenantiag Scotland— -where no maa 
had d^ed to open a shop lor the united literature of infiddity and seditioiu 
He beheld Glasgow £rom a£ftr, as some devotee of a holier nrian^MittbehoMs 
in the mind's eye the supposed cannibals of the Feegee Ldanda. He 



lAMlMbii to lib '^bcuig^iAed ^ leM, snd ewocmatenA pioiMoatimiB and 
iw|niiiOMWfiiit> ThoM Uomi from tbe aim ef the hw onljr ftdfilled hia 
mmaofdiiityi&djbstiiqr. HiateaidebecanMatrimiflt. fieadvanoed 
to Sdiakoglv tli9 metropobof SoQ^ 

AyoiithftY)m».t)Qtteiii4nill,toofeflbb% bfluBadTioe 

^ad ■wiitimnn, ac faigCHaiigpw WMaeaaQR BoryoMBpaa^aiidai tlieprev- 
«ni time, t|ua iMm peiBon ia aik ilia bead oi^ the laigwl aewapapar and 
dbei^^ lUanMma i^n^ «iit of Leiidott, tboae of ManefaflBter uid Bk^ 
ning^wM ottty esQ^ted. The greaii eoneenift of Liverpool, Bxietol, 
Hull, Leedi^ N ew ea nUo ^ and BdhitHUgh, are all offeboetsofOie London 
** iuiitaiqp«l" pwwowi tipni. 

In ganeral Utaatwey or mm in yeligiafiie pnUkaitioDa, time idu^ 
«ale Kgenta are tradeameny and teada as aueii. B«k they aie fidtiiftd to 
tiidi ini wLMien. Hevelaaninatanoe. Vb. of CHaagoirhadeold 

jnoeda lUti^ %reifc in mwri)en tweriag tiw foUowkig title: 
^' Tbe Wuktog Mao'e Witoeaa i^ainat tibe Iidukn Litemy Infidek 

ieadiwihy in tbaig a»eUttratiTe mo^aipgptabavipy been^^enerallj aaaiped 
if bo)d ai»d tioiateioiia nabeUevevs; €liKi«tii«0 of inflnooee being 
Aerety deterred flrom aeriating or i^ymtattoii^g, 

" iS6oofKL<— In relation to tiie vreek of mjriada of men and women, 
«hieAy joQAg feiaoBfl, 4R|t adiaA fiom Christian xealawtl^literaiy and 
l«Btaring Uifide|0y left he||^ cMtfCW^s voKmg the shalViiirs of unheUef, 
there nusen^Hy peiMdii^ the O^^ and ]ieiiee ititiun 

'< 9j AI«miid« Somcpnril^ ' One who has Wh^ 

It horn tiie naiQe of the])ersQii spoken of, as aigsntlbr its diatribiF 
tiontotiMfetailtraifeiotiie.WestofSoodand. When.Noe* 1 and 2 W6|« 
l^rintedj )wt not 4M>kl| he wxote what he oalled a repudiation, thus: 

^ Me. SomutTiULB, — Sir, as I entirely dhufpiove and repudiate tiie 
wmtentsof Nos. 1 and 2 Working Mom's WtHm^ I beg y^a withdiaur 
aqr A'me ^ iigent^ sod am, Sir, yonrs." 

-HIanamn had- been niintod ^tk Use tiwneanj iKiTfask aantiir no anall 

^I^W WH^ 'ff^^WTBW^jy^/ '^ ^W HW^^^B ^^J^^* W^P^PP^ '^^F^ ^P^^W* ^^W* ^^^W- '^PWl^^^ 
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The f* Dark Paasageg in Popular Aviation " (SparlieldB Lead^s of 
1816) formed the prinoipal portions of the two munbera "repadiated" 
by the chief whokaale agent of eheap literature in Soodaad's greaAeat 
commercial oily. Mine was not a religions joomal in a doctrinal or con- 
troyersial sense. It was to be published only for a limited time to oonvej 
oonservative opinions deduced from much obserration and refleetion into 
oiroles, factories, and workshops, where my " Dissuasive Warnings on 
Street War&re" had been useful in teaching tibe working men of 
Western Scotland to revolt against their dangerous guides to seditioii 
and rebeliion, and into which a religious periodical, or a journal 
issuing from the religious periodical trade of England, would have had. 
only a remote chance of entering. A circulation was therefore sou^t 
for it through the usual channels of secular sheets. 

I do not refer to this poor incident as a grievance to be recorded is a 
book. My heart sickens at the very shadow of grievances. I would 
rather dwell on the memory of delightful years spent in gathering up 
harvests of matter-of-fact about men and things, and on the memory of 
hopeful and suocessfal efforts directed to the assortment of the facta and 
to the strewing of Uiem on the paths of statesmen and people. Some 
other chapter may review those efforts. This concludes with a lew pas- 
gages from the work which was in 1858 repudiated by the wholesale 
agent of cheap literature in Glasgow. 



Fbom Somsbvillb's Working Man's Witnbbs. 

" Corporal John Swain. — ^Previous to 1854 you were a ploughman. 

In 1855 you were a militiamen. Now you are a corporal in the grenadier 

company of a regiment of the line, under orders for India. I addressed 

letters to you in the year last named, and announced their publication, 

with additions, under the title of '^ Fallacies about the Army and the 

Aristocracy." Such, however, was the state of public sentiment at the 

timej that all publishers whom I consulted said, " Such a work wiH not 

sell to pay." The late Earl of Ellesmere having seen the prospectus, 

wrote thus : — 

'Hatchfobd, Gobbam, Sttbbkt, 

April 2, 1855. 

' Sib, — ^I can conceive no better subject than the one you have chosen 

at the present moment, as I do not know any one more likely to treat it 

well, than yourself; ' I may wdl be prejudiced in the'matt^ in question, 

but the cry which assails the aristocratic element in our army as the cause 

of any recent mMitary nusfortunes seems to me senseless. If your book 

oairies'out your prospectus, I will do what I can to prmnote its ciroulatiM. 

' I Mmain, "Sir, your obediant servant, 

^EOXBTON ElLXSMXBX/ 
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'^ Pablislien, liowever, had pronounced such a work to be an onsafe 
opposition to popular fallacies, and I found that its object was liable. to 
misapprehension with others than booksellers, a Manchester friend having 
written, '' The aristocracy don't need your help: they can take care of 
themselves. I wish you well, but will not buy that book *[] whereas, in 
seeking to dissipate a doud of popular mistakes, my purpose was the 
trelM>eing of the soldier and the service of the public. Ill health also inter- 
fering, — ^the effect of wounds in the head received in action long ago, — ^the 
irork was abandoned. One part of the prospectus, however, I intend to 
ilhistrate in the present series of letters, — ' Soldiers not the less cheerful 
'that they pay respect to reltyxous diUies : instances, ^^ I may also touch 
incidentally on some of the topics indicated under another head of the 
prospectus of 1855. These : ' Divided authority only one of the causes of 
wuffenny in the present war. The incornyible tendency of the contractors 
for clothing J boots, shoes, tools, other stores, and even in transport ship- 
ping, to overreach all authorities, and defravd the soldier, a cause of 
present suffering in the Crimea^ Also the topics suggested by another 
head, — ' Popular fallacies about soldiers distinguishing themselves in 
battle. Good soldiers remain in their places and are not individually 
distinguished : exertions to this rule,* 

" But the chief object of this series of letten in the Working Man's 
Witness against th£ Literakt Infidxls, Corporal Swain, is to 
tihow yen the perilous conflict which the soul has occasionally with itself 
in hours of solitary * sentry go ' near the enemy's lines, or in battle, 
if the transcendant questions of belief txr unbelief have not been already 
settled. A soldier, particularly an officer or non-commissioned officer in 
dharge of other men, cannot do his military duty and debate with himself 
between doubt ai^d belief, ^or can he, in every exigency, pray. As 
oolour-eergeant of a company exposed t)n many occasions to deadly fire, 
*H>nce, especially, separated from the rest of the r^ment and army, all 
present officers elain -or wounded, the men dropping. down with faint cries 
of 'Ohr and gone. to eternity before they could complete the worda 
'I am wounded/ the duty instantly devolving on the colour-seigeani 
to devise means 6f defence in an almost untenable position, — his head cut 
with a bullet which glanced off, yet momentarily stunned, wounded 
elsewhere by other three, — ^was that a time and circumstance for debate 
between doubt and belief^ or cvqn for piiayer? Corporal Swain, it wa» 
not until half an hour after this crisis, when lying on my back iaini 
from loss of blood, a tailor (no sijirgeon present). Batching a wound in a 
part t)f my body where any deviation fiiom 'slight' would have been 
^mortal,' that I recalled my thought^ stifficiently from the. exigencies of 
mifiUiy ' iikiij to think what the oonsequenoes might be were I — ^wrung. 
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as my soul htd been by the liteniy infideb of LondoD'-^ltP '^kat Ibe 
presenoe of Qoi, m inany htindredB had done irithin the hour, ^d, judg- 
ing from the thundering oonflict hefird eloee by bi^t i|ot Been, ai Qunij 
hundreds more were still doing. 

'' Being napied bj the general of bHg&de^ Godfrey, for a pommmoii, 
I declined it \ first, beeanse of the ezpei^se and m^ conseqihen> inddbtnea* 
for an officer!s outfit. 8econd| because a subaltern officer hayii^ coilj 
his pay to rely on, could not associate on terms of iMj^wJity with tihoae 
who enjoyed a priyate income ; nor was he as ^(sll circumstaiie^ |ui I, the 
sergeant holding the colour rank and payment of the cony»Miy. Thiid, 
because officers advanced from the ranks, left behind them many other 
men, seigeants, corporals, and privates, as fit to be promoted as thej, 
who, in the envy arising out of a consciousness of that quj^ifieitjtioii, ngg^ 
vated the natural want of esteem in which the private soldiei: bplds t)ie 
superior advanced from his own level. It (iccords with British hunm 
nature, — the genius of the British nation, developed in firtizans, shopkeep- 
ers, and all grades of dvil life, — ^that the soldier should prefer .to be coiO' 
manded by the gentleman of high oonnection, rather than by a perspn 
selected from his side, whom he estimates as no moce than his social afid 
professional equal, possibly less. Such were my reasons for declining ft 
commission, when Cfeneral iQodfre;;^, formerly iny cqlpne}, offered to obtaift 
me one." 

Note to the foregoing. It is not on a suppositioB of thcjr pon^ssijig 
superior faculties that I prefer the aristocracy as officers. If eveiy oSoer 
in a British regiment were selected from the rank and file, — say, fortjr ooi 
of a thousand, — there would remain nine hundred aitd sixty diMtppointod 
men, one third of whom, M least, would be as well qualified by naUiral 
ability to command, as any of the forty, I prefer the aristoerapy as 0^0919 
on these two grounds: first, they exist, and should be utilised 3 seooiid, 
they bring into the service high social inluences and fortune, whidi Qm 
officer raised from the ranks to live in their society, ftels, iif h^ be a mw 
of independent spirit, to be 41 shadow upon his life, imposing on him a 
daily martyrdom. True, a man of smaU fortune but independepit n^nd, 
if living with the moneyocraey of Manchester, finds himself sfcn^ndied 
^nongst assomates mo^ haughty and heartless thaii, ^|;^twy ofioocs^ 
but he may, like me, flee fro^ t^ea to the iri]4«mfs^ W 1^ & fffBSf^ 
or loGod. 

" Tm « Stodat LfAauin;— Belig^ 9^^^»r uA UyijeM«r m^ 
es^ of man, alike demand the observance of the Saj^bf^tjti i|s % ify ffwm^ 
dip, and of rest. Who are they Am^ have Qilga^Q^ 
with the object of securlari^ ^ fa^ ^ tlw wqdd. 
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IittlE^^ Imd iliore 80t^£d dogmaa of t& hig& ilnd diy eeonomists have 
tlieir speeifll appi^oTAl. the iTotkiiig man, working woman, and working 
iiSM, are, m their sydtSM rfpolitidal e<ton6id7, eatoladed from oonsidenh 
tioii afl elettieiitt in naUoftal WeiJth* Many of them being merehaafs 
and ttanufiietuteri^, they hare, as a itd«, (thd Owenite socialists and a 
Tdty fbw of theniBdVes exoepted,) opposed all legislation for restricting 
htrcOBn/f factory labonf, for preventing aoeldehlis to life and limb, and 
fiir applying an edaoMional teirt to children before admiasion to Work in 
the mills. Stieh are they with Krhom the Sunday League ori^naCed ; 
let them prevail and, humanly speaking, the Loxd's Day is blotted out 
firom among the existing prlTil^esof the working man/^ 

'' Thi Sabbath and ' Thx Meit or Olooh.' — The men who strive 
ta seenlarae the Lord's Day in tiondoii, write in newspapers and speak 
oil platfbrms as if they Were tbe peoutiieurly happy and cheerful people of 
our land ; as if devotional and meditalivii men and women w^^ oppressed 
ifiA eheeriess and nnhealtJiful gloom. A loiig and iiitiihate familiarity 
with soeial and political life in England, has taught me that the reverse 
of this is true. The mental idiosyncrasies which call for Sunday amuse- 
ments, form an order of unhappy beings, not confined to any social dasSi 
}Mi which comprises most if not the whole of the men and women of 
flhallow thought and of morose humout in town and country, in villa and 
oottage, in sociiJ club, Workshop, and family circle, — the order of Abnor- 
mal Discontent They have their newi^apers, conducted and written to 
by kindred spirits of gloom and gf owL No system of politics ever devised 
by human wisdom could satisfy those mental idiosyncrasies of unrest. 
Kb existing institution, nor law, nor possible act of legislation, nor change 
in the personality of govidmment, gives them Satisfaetien. Everything 
that u, ik Wrong; all earthly government an offence; and they only 
r^cpgnzse the authority of Beaven to enjoy their dismal revolt against it.'^ 

" SooiETT ov HAt£BULisrs, AND t^t Loed's Dat. — This sociel^, 
founded in August, 1857, declares its objects in a first ^pott, dated 6th 
l)ecember. Of the Stabbath they say :-^ 

* Could we succeed in getting museums and other collections of i 
flciefitific and artistic nature opened on Sundays, and lectures delivered 
explanatory of their contents, and also amusements of a moral character 
fot tbat day, we should do much for improving the people intellectually 
and iborally/ 
] " What is this soeie^ it Its othet objects 7 Listen, ChxisUan worid : 

' The necessity for a systematic propogandism is self-evident We live 

in the midst of a most eneigetio organization for spiritualistic purposes. 

The state church, with its rioh endowments, fine buildings^ and other 

Imposing applianbes &r services ; its colleges for education i its bible 
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Bocieties and home and foreign missions; and the rarions bodies of 
Dissenters, with machinery pretty similar, all — orthodox or heterodox — 
have an active, zealous, and well-snpported organisation for the oeaseteas 
propagation of the dire doctrine of SpirituaKm. . • The oombinatioiiB 
among freorthinkers which have hitherto taken place, have not been for 
pure materalism. When the great Owenite party was broken np, a few 
years ago, in consequence of the failure of their cherished hopes of ooni- 
munity, the only oiganised body which represented liberal views was 
gone. The Secular Society has not confronted the error of spirituaiiflni 
with a direct negative, and with sound truth ; there is, therefore, a 
necessity for founding a society which shall meet the monster evil of our 
time with the direct truth of pure materialism/ 

'' They therefore teach that matter exists without God ;. that man exists 
without a soul ; that there is no spiritual hereafter, and noaccountabiliij 
for the sins of this life. To whom does this society look for assistenoe? 
We have seen them looking to the attraction of amusements on the Lord's 
Day. To what else? Nothing less than to the aid of Government! 
They say, 

' The government might also be induced to extend their present system 
of scientific instruction, so that the lectures might be more varied and 
frequent, and in places suited to the convenience of the working classes.' 

" No government holding office under the present politieai oonstitutioB 
of Great Britain, which has for its basis protection to Christianity, dare 
comply with these desires of atheism, which, if seemin^y intelleotaal, 
owe that character to the surrounding influences of Christian civilisation. 
But there is room to fear for the weakly reflective and the politically 
disaffected of the people ; because, says the report, ' your committee would 
also recommend that the exertions of our society should he ^iven to aid 
the people in obtaining their just political rights*; so that here, as wdl 
as in the Chartist organs, (mentioned in No. 1 of Working lianas WU- 
nessj) we have political rights and an escape firom religious belief associated 
as one movement. Alas, for the people, with such leaders, such instructors ! 
A people so instructed, so enfranchised with the political power daimed, 
forming in the nation a prevailing numerical majority, would be led to 
what ? to extinguish by legislation their own day of rest; to deny God's 
existence ; to live without hope or fear of eternity ; to feel an assurance 
of non-accountability after the body's demise ; and to enjoy a brutiBh 
security in any chosen course of wickedness during a graceless life. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Wars for " Constitational Liberty." The expedition to Spain in 1835. To 
what account I turned a knowledge of the accursed effects of Intestine War iii 
Spain, on my return to Britain. The " Physical Force " Gbartists. What Sir 
Joha Oolerklge, an eminent English judge, has said of some of them in 1859. 

If I had no object in this book but self-kadation, it might be largely 
extended with the narratiye of my military serrioe in Spain. Over that 
Bamlive the reader might langh and weep by torna ; nor would he think 
the leea of me if he read it Bat to bring the matter which belongs to 
the aervioe of public safety in Britain within tlie limited space which now 
semains, the Spanish expedition can only be glanced at. 

The historian of '' Britain in Thirty Yean of Peace," published by 
Charles Knight, London 1850, and subsequently by the Messrs. Cham- 
bears of Edinbui]^ quotes me as an authority for assailing Sir de Lacy 
Evans, and all who foUowed him to Spain, as inspired only by a mercenary 
spirit. I /Cannot oonceiye by what obliquity of judgment the historian 
€ouId twist and turn a casual statement of mine into siUdi a charge. I had 
said in a former work, that in going to Spain I had some indistinct idea, 
should I survive the easualitiesof war, that the incidents of service would 
be good material for a book; that I was ambitious of being an author, 
and, amongst other motives for taking military service in 1835 with the 
ezpedition sent to Spain, was a literary effort at a future day. But I 
also stated that I left employment at which I was earning thir i^y-five 
shillings a week, to enter that service as a |«ivate soldier of infantry at 
thirteen pence a day. Also, that I had two other sets of ideaa: — One, 
that the brief and incomplete knowledge of military service in the Scots 
Oreys exposed me to the reproach, not sparingly applied, of being incapable 
of performing soldierly duties, — that, in short, I had none of the military 
elements in me ; whereas I felt conscious that such an accusation was 
not well £)unded, and desired to have opportunities to prove the contrary. 
The other set of ideas was, that the popular outcry of the time, against 
despotism and the European '^ Ho]y Alliance," and in favour of consti- 
tutional government, offered a cause worth fighting for. Such a cause 
that of Spain, aa between Pon Carlos, supported by the Holy Alliance, 
and the young Queen Isabella, supported by constitutipnal France and 
constitutional Britain, seemed to be. 
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I joined Ae ezpeditum iiifliiea<«d bj all tbase Biotnr«8» Bui wlioee 
or in what manner the ^' meroenaxy " object lay or ooold ariae, I eannoi 
diflOOTer. Nor can I peroeiye it in the geaenJ-in-diief, a man of xnde- 
pendent fortnne, then as now a member of parliament^ Ixring eom&rtal^if 
at the west end of London, with a veiy high amount of militaiy di»- 
tinction already acquired. Am little can the ^' meieenary ^ oljeets of tlia 
TBiions grades of offioen be diaoovered. In many InataDoei^ the ofions 
weie gentlemen of fbrtone, who aonght service under Sir De Laey £w» 
as inthehi^iestarderof miHtaiy sdiools. Aaftrthemeaof Ihennk^ 
they were a very miseeUaneons aaaomblage, it is tr«e,«-**Teiy . Bui I 
the exigencies of Great Britain and her ooloniee may always ind 
ftr defensiye armies asgood as th^. Thia wish isall tkeinoi« liTelyaad 
pregnant with neanaaig, that I express it in the&se of » changed popnhi 
tioa, — changed throng extensive enBgntion in late yean and by y^ber 
wages to working men mt hMUna; in &oe of a eomigniaory depopiklaoii «f 
Ireland, and portions bothof ihe Lowlands and Hi^JMadsef fleetfawd,tt 
opposition to the Wamiags ef Beonomie Science; la &ee of the mm^ 
mons requisitions of India ea the British amy, and ef waals vUA 
may arise in the ooloni6S,«--waats whaeh may be wigeai eaoa^ aad aet 
easily sappUed, — ell those eoasideimtaens impd aie to the exfuQu/Mk ef 
a wUi, — a prayer disturbed by appiehensieay — Ihat Briiata may aotei ha 
ia a woorse position than with a eufieienoy of each laea aad oiicem aft 
ibrmed the eslamniated Britmh Auxiliaiy Legioa ef l^pan in 18n^ 
1886, 1887. 

That the reader may see that I am aot writing ef the Spaassh epiaoda 
ef my life to suit the atmos|^Mre of Canada in 18§9, 1 ^pkCfle a piwiagn 
ftom a feriew of Lord Palmerttoa'e Ibraga polU^, which was pdMishet 
in '' SomerriUe's Sdiool of Politieal Economy/' July 18M. My olgeel 
wae then to expose the instability of pqvular opnioa, and the danger to 
nations of being swayed by popular cries passing oter the sui&ee ef 
sodety like a tranflieat lffeeie,«-4he bresae fimned into a gale by the 
breath of &otlon : 

" Lord Palmerston in his great speedh of 25ih JunCi said: 

' We had no interest in the abetraet whether the Qoeoi of Bpab 
should remain on the throne or whether Bon Oarlos shouldsuooeed to it 
If nothing ebe was at stake, that was a questiott with whiek th^ gimm- 
ment of Bttgland would not ha^ thoi^^ht proper to intafere« Questfions 
of saooession have been matters in whieh all other couatries hate ooa« 
c^ned themaelTes, but only when it was their interest to do se^ But it 
was in Spain a question between a eoastttotioaal gorerameut aad a 
despotic gOYcmment.' 
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'' Lottl Jokn AaMD Mid M nm^ d^liite, JvM 2Sf ' W^ ItiieilSnred 
iA PMiigil, ttiicl Uto mm oif Spdii mmm Mfowed ; atid I ifiay dbaerte 
ilttt tlM tftttfftrMM in Spain Ira* saggerted by a t«ijr edrineni staM- 
mtti, PMam VaH^ftMid, lil&d Mt tttfl tii« aoeoeaa of Den Oarloa utofdM 
im Atf^emui tb 4^ MoaM of OtfeaiiB in VtkMe.*** 
On wdMi tfcA aiMor Mnarked^ tli«l : 

*<Tb0t«MlMidmd>illiaiili6qBMlto<i<rf*o(m8titn^ pytmnMM* 

hk llidsa three oenntriee, It'nnoe, Portngal, and flpain, was ibe olijeet <if 

BriHali kkteiftreneek And thiM remarkable phaeea of {mblie opinion in 

Britain haye arisen thereupon. Fint, the jrtiMio enthnaiaam wMA 

Mftalkned, afphnded, ahevled to men npOn the wbk, 'God speedt' aa 

ttef hft thtt British ahaffeiy to inteiftte, in obedienee to I3ie pojmlar eiy, 

trith Ibtfee of arms, foi^ eonMitntional government. Seeond, that phase of 

indifoenee, contempt, eren aoom, of the forces whohadgalkAiljfba^ 

•nd aooamplidied the popnkrp(di6f,*^yea, indiilerettce and contempt, if 

mil ssMi) Kft thut praey itself ink^ ssecessraliy aceompuAod, Irony and 

generaDy expressed by the ^ame pnblie writers and spiers who at fbcik 

tNM BO onAnsiaStiO in its Ikfour. This lasted fbt more th^i ten yeats. 

Then came the third phas0,*-Hm eftHifniasm for Loitf Pitoersfeon's gen* 

end policy of fiiMigiilaiterfdreAoe, andpacrtioalariy in the affltn of Oreece, 

^Msd in * Und of poHtieal pitfcnrf, eVen hi Mimdbester, by lAen ifbb 

Ittid biit nfow i*OBlhs before leaped ftom their seats in 19io Fr6e Trade 

Ball to wsw their hats and appknd M#. Oobden ind Mr. Brigfit fbr 

tiiair somewliat warm adyoeacy of a ecwtrai^ Une of Ibreign policy. 

** It has always bftsn m sneh iMen of public- ex6ttement shd nOn« 

Mfleotheness that the sribetaniial interests of natiot^s hate been wronged.^ 

(Here foUownd aft aoeoimt of how Manchester, in its proteetmnisi 

diqni) had b«mod Wiffiam Pitt hti effigy fbt attemptteg to oarry ont free 

trade with Ireland and with France.] 

Of the el^^edition if(Mlf, I offisr a^ sowmary, exthMited from a dis<}uisi- 
tCon on the Hckleness c^ popnlar sympathies and antagonisms in inattohi 
of inteferenoe in the alRurs of ibre^ nations. The worit quoted fa 
<< Xntemal Bnemies of fingknd/' 1854. 

'< Had ottf serrioe in Spain afforded no lesson on the deplorable eflfoets 
of intesiane war, it is yetfldl of instroetion. H is frnitfil of stigges^ 
tions to men of ardent minds, and espeoiaily to yonng men, generous in 
te m p era m e nt, enthnsiastie, and kieatperieneedi 

^ Wind, rain, and sunshhiey are nnstnble. Not more rdable is that 
impuhdre popnkr ophiion which takos cogniMnee of foreign revotniions, 
vtd is so apt to rush, or talk of rttshing, between ' la^raKsm ' iftd 
< deiq)Otism,' or Um oppesbg forces, so caBed. The lesson I dedn^ftott 
eotperienoe in Spain oometf thuSt 
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*' Before the iMteirentkm of Britain began in the qneBtion of BoooeBBioii 
to the Spiuiuh xsrown (the dispute ocoadoned by the death of Ferdinand 
IV., father of Qoeen LaabeUa II*, in 1833), a loadly^-eipreaBed cry 
resounded through all British liberalism for an aetvre military donuMft- 
stration in favour of the ' constitution and liberty/ as the Queen's oaiiBe « 
was called, and against ' despotism,' as the oaose of Don Carloe, tba 
Queen's uncle, was ealled. When the British and Foieign Enlistment 
Act was suq)ended for two years, to allow British subjects to take mill- 
taiy service under the Queen of Spain, their enlistment was still 
approved and applauded by British liberalism. 

''But, without reason, and in the mere wantoaftdkleness of the ' popidsor 
voice,' and popular ignorance, the military force, which performed the 
duty it was sent to do, was, on and before its return, treated with scorn 
and contumely. 

" We left our homes applaud^ by political liberalism. We landed in 
Spain in August and September, 1835, were accoutred, drilled, inured to 
fatigue and hardship y were sifted and sorted . by disease, temporary 
famine, death, and discipline, until a highly efficient fitting corps 
occupied the field, in front of the enemy, in May, 1836. 

'' We attacked — (yth May, 1836 — an army of mountaineers on a three- 
fold range of fortified hills ; stormed and took those positions one after the 
other; our casualties, compared with numbers engaged, equal to the 
hardest-fought batde of history. On the 6th of June following we were 
attacked by the same enemy, repulsed and drove him in turn from his 
new positions. We were harassed by severe marches in the mountains 
and by several minor engagements, with firequent skirmishes, and oon- 
tinual out-lying piquet duty in July, August, and September. On (Jie 
Ist of October we were attacked by a greatly re-inforced enemy, whom 
we defeated at every point. 

^^ Numerous incidents of field duty, desultory skirmishing, and field for- 
tification, occupied this winter, as such duties had done the winter of the 
previous year. The enemy's si^ of Bilboa was defeated by a combined 
force, of which we formed part, in January, 1837. On 10th, 11th, 12thy 
13th, 14th, and 15th of March, 1837, we were engaged in mountain 
warfare daily, advancing against and over fortified positions, until, over- 
powered by numbers and the questionable fidelity of allies, on the 16th, 
a day of defeat, and the only day of defeat we experienced in the entire 
period of two years' service. On 4th May, 1837, and severs) subsequent 
days, we were partially engaged. On the 14ih, we were engaged severely* 
when marehing through ravines and defiles, though the engagement was 
brief, the enemy fleeing before us. On the 15th May we attacked tkue- 
strongly-fortified town of Iran ; continued the attack until the next 
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day, wl^eB^ at ekfen a^m., we sealed walb, carried pontaonaQf defence, and 
entered the town. Though it was foil of the enemy's stores, besidea 
tiiie wine, brandy, and cider of commerce, and though our thousands of 
men had been exposed to the enemy's fiie, standing in rain and on wet 
ground two-and-twentj hours, some only with half a biscuit for rations^ 
others with none, all haying been on the line of march and out of bed 
two nights pieriously, — ^notwithstanding all those causes, predisposing to. 
indulgence and indiscipline, in the hour of bursting triumphantly into a 
town filled to overflowing with stores of intoxicating liquors, and defended 
horn house to house by a desperate enemy, who had never taken our 
scddiecs prisoners, but killed them savagely when taken, every one, — yet 
by two o'dock p.m, three hours only after Iran was entered. General 
Eyans had his whole force paraded in perfect order outside the town, 
except the guards doing duty over the prisoners of war, over stores, over 
quarters, or collecting and burying the dead. Not one inebriated soldier 
WAS visible, and only two or three were found, taken to the provost and 
flogged far thieving or assaultmg distracted women, in contravention of 
the general's orders. Other operations of war foUowed. 

" Such was our almost perfect discipline ; such was the nature of the 
eervioe which effected the purposes intended by our govemement, and 
desired by our ' popular opinion ' at home. Yet what was our reward ? 
Had such services been performed in some cause which engaged the 
national sympathy of Britain, bells would have rung from every steeple, 
cannon would have, fired from every bastion. It was not a national 
oause. A great political par<y, i»obably the wisest in this instance,* 
disapproved of an armed intervention from the first: they ineluded 
Wellington. The newspapers not for us, were against us. Those 
i^ainst us were the greater in number and greatest in ciroulation. They 
were open to every species of depreciatory intdligenee, or fault of con- 
duct, or allegation of fault. All armies have their Falstaff, Nym, 
Bardolph, and Ancient Pistol. We had not many of these, yet some. 
Our Bardolphs and Nyms were not hanged, as those of Shakspeare were* 
Our Ancient Pistols were not cudgelled by our FlueUens : they were 
oomniitted to the provost-martial. But our Falstaffs were cashiered. They 
became newspaper eorrespondents, and reported the incidents of actiona 
which they did not see. The general did not hang, nor shoot, nor ship 
off for home, as most generals would have done, those unworthy persons ; 
but^ magnanimous in that as in everything else, trusted to the ultimate 
triumph of truth ; suffered them to remain in the country and vnite, 
exaggerate, falsify, or invent according to their fancy, or interest, or. 
malignity. 

" I aAed, ^rtiat was our reward for doing what our government and 
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^filablid tffimibli ' mitrntbioT t ^rfe^nottd pay, liof to t^Oxt^nOat 
gffttiiiitj pMMliaA, iftd aftei' riitK^ deby dSisAttrged hy Spidli. ^ to 
th« orvfinary pny, it iras AseliaTgdl to the ttttenttoM oo^pe^ oh fl^ day 
b#ft^ tiie two y«aM of wrvi^ etidbd, tlKy^b * popular opiniott ^ alt boilio^ 
pi«feMd to beBeftd tlie oMn^ picftii^iicr report, tint flie ineik who ttdd 
ihfiit Okihtffl, ii(peiit, Of wei^ i^Mod by OMondes o^ theiif motf^, and 
oAiiiO home be^anr, had Mooived m pay. Tho nmtfd At h«ta^, whidb 
w^ had a right to expect, waa the app^Yal of t^t ' popular toioe/ whidi 
05 loudly applauded an imiked ititei^iktioA vgphiist Dot! Otflba tiid hb 
oatttie, oaUed by it the ' Intetests d^ despotiltai/ the * Holy allianee,' 
the ' Ih^tdaifloti/ itfld otfief Kke iMtnMi. WitiMut kbowhkg more of oat 
mffltary merit of demerit than' H knew of iSb^ twoeotillietiiig oaaisea before 
ire Olkgaged Iti the sertioe of 'Ifbefty/ oilf 'pop^lair opinion ' bdield xa 
retotti with iiidiffei^Aoe, eontempt, eoortt^, and talmntty. 

** Had #e dethrone k crowned heid, insteed of eiil9MMittg Okie, at 
chopped it Off, or done oat beet to nirerowti or chop it off,-^h^ we ptdled 
dowii eome e^tiftjIlBhed goterndient and inilSdted revbltH»)n and int^Btfaie 
war, instead of retrieving a eroltn &nd Ootti^titational ^vermhentfrom 
a diaois of faction, treeeoii, and mnttial bntdiery,-^we might have Been 

met at dfnembtttmion in Englfeind by i9te CMbdone of the tim^, nlghtiesp 
on bead; or by three hundred Qnakera and ne many thousand Man^ 
ehedter men of pe^iee, a^ ihey ttet oef tain fevolUtSoniste who eeoiipe<i in 
1848. ..... 

"'Oh lAhM/y^ #hal erfmea ts^ ebmmStted in thy AamdP aM, eft 
F«U)0 8beiety, lAat abenrditaes in Hdnet 

'^Bttt in aidyancing to ^o^er subject, let me' say that the gbternment 
Mid present stiiteemen then its members; whose policy ire fulfilled, hatC 
oonideteniily sppMited our services and defended our mlHtaiy reputation. 
Ndf do these reUiarit^ feieot on tiiat wholesome pttbl£6 opinion recognised 
in the Brii^ comrtifution and protected by our laws. They refer only to 
the Whimsicid * popular vMce,' unstable as iSxe wind, bnt eqtially Oertailt 
as'fiieirind toretum to ^ same q;nartef with returning causes of change, 
--Mhe 'popular vdoe' of 'war^and 'peace' demagogties; with the re- 
aponseff of fSietr unthfoking croT^ds,^^lbe ^popular voice ' of demagoguei^ 
tiftethcr professing j^eace, or more honestly announemg sympathy with 
x^^hillon ; aQ approving and spplauding Buropean rebelHon ^lule it is 
new Add raw ; aff of them eimbraciiig Ai^iive in^uxgents while frdsh from 
intestine war, aiid sniellingof tret^on and gunpowder; butdesp^ng 
tevohxtions when Aey subside to settled government; n^ectingflagitlve 
tebeb when they become iltale,-^unles8, indeed, they be suspected or 
detected in plotting new rebellions, and in acquiring new stores tS amniu- 
Hitlon. If id that < popnldr Voice ' Of trhich I tMte."' 



^awpOK ly . of ibis TolnmA relfieii ivhat I ^id Ibr pMoe m Ao y^iur 
^839, on wrrivftl iNn Sp^n »t Ghigow, Letmeg^ye Ai^pseol wki^t 
Mowed: 

1^ <ik» fmofQ^ gf 1,839, 9 CRmiict Coiam^sm mmmiM in liondo^i 
1^ p^mb^^ sepceaenlipg tlwMtram^ d«s»OGmir of ^U ti^e prinoipDly wkI 
inort gf tb^ ipfibrior towns ia tbe kingdom. Tbo OonY^tion oompris^ 
two parties, — the moral-foroe and the physLcal-foree Chartists* Tlie IaMbt 
j^4 pnyale oppferenoe of thoix own, ^.pigrt ipm th^ c^t 

I Ti^tfBd tbe ConYention pn^ ss a sp^^tor, and i)o inPl?s; l>ut knovr* 
IBg some of tbe memben p9nop|a%j hidd oepasiooal eonvenation with 
ibem a| their loclgiii^ and places of zeaprt^ snqh ss the Armdel CMEse* 
Honse, ^tarand, ifhere tbey had priy^te eonunittee p^vp^ The sittings 
gf the Conyentioni spd its dehf^teii^ tooh pbm ^ the Jki^^ Johnson 
Tayesn^ in Fleet Stieal. 

Dissenting eernestlj firom many of their pvcgeots, I wns nol entrusted 
with the ezapt plans snd detul^ of their intenited reyolntioQ, Y^ I 
heard a hnndred timfs more than softoi^t to injfiKim me ii^i tbey bed 
the projeet^its plans ^d details-^rof ^ insnrreeti^ undiepr disoiiasipn 
in thdur more priyste oonrnttees^ 

7n»n whs^ I then inW) 9sA hsd b^ore seefi, of t)y)ee mpmbins of tfie 
Conyention^ «nd from what I Im^ew of some of their eonstitaents, th^ire 
was Utt|e room to doubt th#t they themselves belieyed in the ipoftvAj 
and praotioS'bility of a reyolnticm whieh shonld Ijeyel the entire &biio of 
onrpolitieal ooustitntion and esiisting orders of society, I firecpiflntly dee- 
eantedi with s &ryent eernestn^es^ as at Qls^F when ftesh firom thd 
intestine wers of SpainjOn tbefoUy and wiehednew of thsir eon^templsited 
i9suneotion|r-*the fcdly, from its impnuBtiQabiMtyi'''*4M wiekedAess,&oai 
the absence of all jnatLfieation ff a xeyolntion in ^ eowtiy pn^csVy 
the freest on tiie face of the. esrth. 

I made ^ome impneasion 09 those whose ears I neaeh^ but H^ were 
few. Deeply impressed n\yself with the dan^for whieb threatened t)ie 
pilhlio peace, I then imit^ priAted, wd oirqnlsti^d n series pf i^eeklj 
peg^pbiet^, entitled, '* ZKwmoshis Warnings to the F^UqpJSf'^ 1^9r- 
/ure^" to which my name was uttAPhed' A Ufok w«is then in v^wfik 
popnla^ fmm, eptitle^ " Diifm^vfi iistinit^iaf^ tp ike jPeqph<m^ Si$t^ 
Warfart^ ly Colonel Maeerone " (a foreign refngeCi I belieye)« Portions 

of my piMnpU^ts ws^ ^ddmsed to a refqit^tion ^ ^ minsbieifosyi and 
abKi^d book; tjhe qflisflpi depicted tbe opecstion of discipline^ troops 
Mef&9fA lim^fj mobs. I tgok ffo, iU^^str^ii of sigum^t^ the stce^ 
oftownsw)»iel^IkD«w; imsgjip^S'Stiie^bsttlei&ViiniA^ 
j^ Qbigp^j % tbird in Jj094o9^> Cibsnae Gross tbsespitm; sfonx^in 
4^ jPi^.im^ tbe BsiOk of $1^ 
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implements of war leoommended in the book of InstnicHan» hj Maoeroney 
the hand-grenades and pikes of O'Connor; allowed them the benefit of 
conrageoas and faithful leaders, and enthusiasm among themseWeB ; then 
show^ how artillery eonld act almost without ezposnre upon their poo- 
tions ; traced, step by step, their discomfiture, until they were shot down 
by musketry, cut down by sabres, blown up by sheDs, or hung up by the 
hangman. 

Besides the wide cireulation of those "Dittuadve WaminyB to the 
People on Street Warfare^^ as printed by me, they were in part reprinted 
and almost uniTersaliy oireulated in the provincial newspapers. They 
were translated into Welsh, and in Welsh and English reprinted at Mon- 
mouth, and sent among the iron and ooal workers of South Wales. 

They did not prerent all attempts at insurrection, as was proved by 
that which involved John Frost, ex-mayor of Newport, and his oo^traitors, 
convicted of high treason and sentenced to death by a Special Commission 
in 1840. But they doubtless had an effect in deterring others from jdn- 
ing that insurrection, and in arresting its outbreak elsewhere. I was 
told by Mr. Henry Hetherington, a Chartist bookseller of London,^-a 
man of extreme opinions, personally intimate with Frost, — shortly after 
the latter, with Williams and Jones, were convicted, that Frost had 
told him before the outbreak, that, " but for those mischievous tracts of 
that Somerville, called ' IFanitti^on^ifreet Warfcurt^ an appeal to anns 
would have occurred six months sooner ; that it was quite understood, 
when the Convention dispersed in 1839, at least by him and delegates 
firom South Wales, Birmingham, and the North, that the insurrection 
was to begin in July or August." It was to have been commenced by 
the Welsh multitudes of iron-workers rising (as they did rise subse* 
quently), marching to Bristol and Gloucester, and their seiiing the mail- 
coaches ; the non-arrival of the mails to be a signal to Birmingham and 
London. At Birmingham, and York, and Manchester, the mails were 
in like manner to be arrested as a signal to Scotland. 

The earnestness of tone and broad descriptiveness df sketch which fiie 
most ignorant who could read might understand, together with pictorial 
illustrations of Shrapnell-shells exploding among a crowd, made not a few 
of the thoughtfbl Chartist leaders change their mind about a physical 
revolution. 

When danger is x)ver, people forget that it ever existed. I have 
found many grave persons, some Quakers in the number, who, in 
calmer years, doubted if an insurrection were ever seriously contemplated 
in 1839. I luid occasion to refer to this in a Manchester newspaper in 
1847, and to Dr. McDowall, who was a member of the Convention, and 
one of its war committee. It was denied on his behalf that the Oon- 
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rention of 1839 plotted !Fro8t*8 insurrection, or any ot&er sacli move- 
ment On reading this, Ur. R. J. Richardson, of Salfbrd, came Tolnn- 
tftrilj and informed me, that, not only had the members of Convention, in 
their private committees, though not openly in their discussions, under- 
taken to levy war against the crown and government in 1839, but that 
this person, with Dr. John Taylor, a political leader of Glasgow, and 
himself (he bdng member of Convention for Manchester,) were the secret 
ooiAmitte&-«-two medioo^^hemical members and a mechanical engineer 
«^^«ppointed to visit, view, and report upon the means of surprising and 
oocupying Woolwich arsenal. They did report on the practicability of 
takitg the arsenal. Others reported in like manner about the Horse 
Guards, the Palaces, the Tower, and the Bank of England. Mr. 
Biehardson added, that being then (1847) ashamed of the folly of 1839, 
and resolved never to give countenance to such prqjects again, he did not 
object to my publishing his statement and name, in corroboration of my 
own account of the political plots of 1839 and 1840. He also testified to 
the good effect which the " IHsnuuive Warnings to the People an Street 
War/are *' had on him and others in Manchester at that dangerous time. 

1842 was a year of political conspiracies. Mr. Feargus O'Connor 
possessed at that period, and several years after, a great and dangerous 
influence over the manufacturing operative population. He induced 
them, through his paper, the Northern Star, to celebrate a *^ sacred 
month," which was to inaugurate an insurrection. In Lancashire it 
introduced what were called the " plug riots," so tenned from bands of 
operative mechanics going from mill to mill, town to town, drawing the 
plugs of the steam boilers ; thus by compulsion stopping the machinery. 
At Dewsbuiy, in Yorkshire, a house was blown up by the premature 
explosion of a store of hand-grenades, and several men engaged in their 
manufacture were injured. This, and several accidents of a like kind, was 
kept secret, but it alarmed the warlike conspirators. [At Ashton-under- 
Lyne the soldiers captured four pieces of cannon. A man from Ashton 
now (1859) in Quebec, has told me more of that affair than I before knew.] 

I have the anthority of Mr. Joshua Hobson, of Huddersfield, then 
oo-editor and printer of O'Connor's newspaper at Leeds, to state, that, so 
sure were some of the Yorkshire Chartists of a successfrd revolution in 
1842, that, under O'Connor's guidance at Leeds, they had allotted the 
principal mansions, demesnes, and estates of the kingdom, in their wills, 
made preparatory to the revolution. Mr. Feargus O'Connor, for his 
services, modestly took to himself, by anticipation, the estates of Earl 
FitKwilliam and the Buke of DevouEhire ; but of course he was (mly to 
hold them as trustee of the wool-combers and Yorkshire weavers! 
Havingooursed the country from town to town to see that all were ready, 



1^4 to uurpiiU die Haggii^Qr thd doubtfal hj Im bpl4 p P Wft O»(y)ihi 
^ratiurQ«d to Le^ «ad inttmat^ to |dr. Hobson fA^othan tikat )iaimi 
uigentlf required &r a oUf , only a day^ on kia Irub eatetea* Ib roaU^ 
)be never poasoBwd an aoire of Irish eatato in hia Ufa, Uuhi^ vmk of loa 
BQOoeaaia England waa auatained by the {tratenoe of bei^g an Irish land* 
9wnar^ H^ went^ not to Ireland, but ^ a retreat in the Jak of Nam 
and there atood by to await th^ firing of <lie traina he had kid, ai^d ^ 
working of the plots he had coneocted in Sng^d, xeady t9xe>a|poi^ and 
ahare the aoeoesa, or be out (^harm's way, as the reanU night be% The 
premaitaie explosion of the gienadee at Dewsbniy, the efficient tl^m^ 
qniet preoantiona of goYemment, together with the difficnUy ^f the 
aeheme) the empty-headednass of some of its oondneiors, the Tahewept 
impatienn^ 9f i^ wai^i body, and the nnaooonntoUe ahaanoe of its ehjrf 
inatilgaior,<fHdl thoM eleventa of de&at bronght ahvnt iita q^piopiate 
termination. 

My oonoem, on iha side of pnbljo naoralM^, pwW| kw, oi4v, and 
indnstrial hninanity, as q^ppped to the great Land SehfHne fiand of 
O'Connor ; the dalliance of the Peacist press with revolojUonaiy politaoi ; 
remain to be briefly narrated* BrieSy, I aay, and yet that prolonged 
epnflict in whioh I trim^phed over the Xiand Bank frand wi|a ahnoat 
anSoient to have akne mined me and broken my hd^tt 

NoTB ow OsARTiaT LnAPKB&Tf^While this chapter is in the printer's 
handset Montreal, I have seen an Englkh newspaper bearing date Oat. 9| 
1859y containis^ an abbreriated report of a ketnn entitled '* Beounja* 
oenoes of Gireoit^'* \j that highly esteemed jnd|^ and ytininble genAlenani 
Sir John Cokridge» I extraot a paragraph for the benefit of 4ioae who 
a^ not acqi^dnted with the qoality of men who werei in tbeir ae^raral 
bMDaUties, leadera of Chartism :*r^ 

" The right bonoorahk gentkman, in referring to the tfiak. at whidi 
be presided as Indge^ observed that the Chartist body at that time inte^ 
rested him a good desL For the most part^ its members appeafe^ to 
have been honeat, bnit mif^ded persona^ Be had no donbt^ if the 
movement had not been aoppveased, that it wonld have led on to plnnder 
and haiPQQ, and that blood wonld h^m ftowed Uke walnr ; for the ooengar 
tipn and hahita of tboae men mede them a hvcUh#nd^ and ftfum ra^e* 
The vigr m whmh some of them defended themsel^ea wi|8 rem«%aUe. 
AUhon^ ff99fti»g with a Laneaabire pcononnoj^tion, which wi# lecy 
dift^nlt tP w^d^rstandi they nevertbekssqp^e piire Bnglkh^ mi qwotedi 
net the wonka off Tome Pam mi other infid^ writeca^bnt saoh writ9n 
aa Algernon Sidney, Sii Williafn ^QnePi Jfohiv U^okih wi ^^ Mikon^ 
Th^re weiff nmn among them* wbo> aAer woiii^g ten os twebeihonia a 
4igri ba4 been di%nt reedere, M we^ bf t^ Sni^ 4f4^)kfP 4^ 
many of the Jnrymen who tried thenir* 
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Tho nev^trper does not give the date to ^bicli tiie judge refers, but 
^ll&er 1839 or 1842 was the period. I distinguish between " local " 
leaders and " natio&al '' leaders of Chartisia. It is to the local men that 
tfa» judge refers. The national leaders were a species of *^ gentlemen *' 
agitators, in most eases like Feargos O'Connor, fluent in speech, weakly 
veflective, shallow in knowledge, cunning, and vindictiye. When the 
local leaders presumed to criticise and dissent from ' the plans of the 
«1iiefs, they were denounced as ^ traitors to the people,^^ and as remorse- 
ieflslj placed under popular malediction, as Eobespierre, Danton, and 
Marat thrust better men than themselves under theguillotine in the first 
French revolution* Had Mr. Feargus O'Connor commanded the use of 
the French instrument, Broaterre O'Brien would not have lived to extol 
Robespi^re and the ** woadxous instrument of silence,'^ as he has done 
in some ef his latest ^clQiitricities of genius. It was the policy t>f 
O'Connor to hold contreiil over the Chartist newspaper and Chartist fonds. 
Tlirough that paper and with his fluency of coarse speech and his pecu- 
liar aptitude for plot and counter-plot, he denounced all his confreres in 
tmrn ; Bronterre 0'Brie»:i, and Joshua Hobson, his printer and co-editor^, 
among others. I never exchanged words with O'Connor, and saw him^ 
only three times, — once in 1834, once in 1839, and once in 1848. I 
bave spokea with Bronterre O'Brien, though not then knowing who he 
was, and have read his politico-poetical maledictiouB., I know nothing in 
literature fike them. If Milton's enthroned Satan had been a reality, 
and a Chartist with a pen dipped in molten briijistonQ, he, and only he, 
might have written, besides him who did write, the sooi«hing ana|;hemafl 
addressed to Louis Napoleon, and to some of our British statesmen. In 
these unique productions, all the dictionaries have been .ransacked and : 
exhausted for rhymes that follow in jangling succession, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty lines rhyming together, comically for a time, until the clauging r 
words became fiery bolts which strike and make the heart quiver as shocks . 
of electricity. They who have not read Bronterre O'Brien, have yet to 
become acquainted with. literary gepiiis in one of its most weird and 
eccentric forma* 

Sir John Coleridge, though naming the trials of Feaigus O'Connw and , 
Bfonterre O'Brien, does not refer to those metropplit^m leaders, but to the • 
provincial Chartists, as the men of deep reading^ strong thinking,, ^nd.^ 
fervid vernacular utterance. Every town and district of co^ntiy tjir^ugh- 
out the kingdom had some of those men, the manufaqturii^ .distripta , 
OMuiy of them. It was amongst those thinking Chartists that I disse-. . 
mlhated the various publications in seasons of peril, to which referecioe 
— almost tiresome reference, I fear — ^has been already made. I did not 
wait until they were distributed by sale, but, in addition to private hands ., 
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used the post-office and railway parcels without stint, — ^my literary enni' 
ings being in tho<% years laige and sufficient for such outlay. Many of 
those strongly-thinking, deeply-reading men, each of them central figures 
in small circles, were dissuaded by my influence. But for that influenoe, 
Sir John Coleridge would have known many more of them at the assixe 
bar. 

" He had no doubt,'* says the report of his lecture, '' if the movemeni 
had not been suppressed, that it would have led to plunder and havoe, 
and that blood would have flowed like water ; for the occupation aud 
habits of those men made them a hard-handed and stern race." 

That is the testimony o^ one of the acute iiil^ectsof the English judir 
cial bench, not now speaking under apprehenHttk of the fact, but drawing 
cahn philosophy out of past disquietude. If Aey who hold the heritage 
of power in Britain, and all below them who rfl|l|B9 tiiis day contentedly 
under security of the laws, would allow themsdveMo be tdd how much 
they owe to my enthusiastic devotion to the seryice«W public safety, not 
as yet related in this volume, but as nemailiiii^^ bftiold, let them carty 
in their mind that judicial and historical assertion «Sir John Coleridge, 
" that there would have been plunder and havoc," and that " blood would 
have flowed like water," had not the greater part cff the central men of 
the innumerable small circles of Chartism been detadied from the leader- 
ship of those who inflamed the excited multitudes. Sir John Coleridge 
says " suppressed." That is the correct phrase from his point of view ; 
but the suppression took place without physical collision between army and 
armed people. From this fact I claim a right to draw other inferences, 
and to add, that if the collision had occurred and the army had been sue- 
cess^l, as I never doubted and always urged on the Chartists that it would 
be, — ^must be, — the blood of multitudes slain in so many towns as threat- 
ened to rise, would have sunk into the ground, the seeds of " dragon's 
teeth," and grown until now a series of poisonous cankers requiring the 
presence of overawing armies always. Peaceable government would have 
become impossible. Political blood-spilling is not forgotten nor foi^given 
so soon among our stem Saxon races as among the vivacious French, who 
dethrone dynasties, kill one another in thousands, and dance next day. 
What then would have been done with the Indian revolt, the army 
being required at every point at home ? 

First in order, let me as briefly as possibly relate the history of the 
Chartist Land and Labour Bank. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Chartist Land Scheme, and Land and Labour Bank. The ultimate con- 
fiscation of all landed estates in Britain its object. The Anther's position in 
exposing its Sconomic Fallacies. Its dimensions and progress. 

If British and Irish landowners, whetiher of large or small estates, 
think it a matter of no conoem to have escaped with their tiUe-deeds and 
rentrrolls from the scheme of confiscation which was in process of rapid 
growth in 1846, 1847, and 1848, towards a magnitude which might long 
ere now have been irresistibly destmctiye of all present territorial families, 
they will glance at this impatiently, as they may at an old dog who- 
watched while they slept, and say, '' Ah 1 yes, he was faithful to what 
he believed right. But his day is gone by. Take him to the backwoods : 
^t him die where we cannot see or hear of what he suffers ! True, Somer- 
yille spent, in 'iioney and time and efbrt, from two to three hundred 
pounds of his literary earnings in saving us and our estates from im- 
pending confiscation, and, in doing so, lost opportunities of earning other 
money and of making himself popular with the multitude, who alone can- 
make an author wealthy. True, the Land Scheme of O'Connor was* 
directed at the ultimate subversion of all the territorial property of 
Britain and Ireland, and Somerville, by his exposures of the Economic 
Fallacies of the Land and Labour Bank, in connection with the Land 
Scheme, subverted both and saved us. The greater fool he 1 Why should 
a man who had no land himself, have cared for us ? He cared also for 
the people of his own order ; did he ? What call had he to care for 
anybody but himself? When a man deceives himself into a conviction 
that he is a missionary in the service of public safety, spending two or* 
three hundred pounds of previous literary earnings, and neglecting profit- 
able pursuits to replace that expenditure, let him take the consequences ; 
let him become d^ected in mind, and sink to eheerless poverty with his 
family ; or let them go to Canada and perish out of our sight. What 
have we to do with him ? He did us good service, but we are done with 
him : let him die the death of our other dogs I " 

I say, if it be now a matter of no concern to British and Irish territo- 
rialists to have escaped confiscation of their properties, they will pass over 
this and the next chapter, and continue to talk thus, as practically they 
have already done. If they think, on the contrary, that quiet possession; 
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of territorial revenues, with all the privileges and enjoyments of vasi 
wealth, are not incidents and attributes of life to be lightly esteemed, 
they will read this, the next, and probably several suooeeding chapters, 
and learn to comprehend the magnitude of the danger which they escaped 
by the collapse of the Chartist Land Scb^me^ 

What says Joshua Hobson, who was O'Connor's printer and eo-editor 
seven years at Leeds ? 

"Mr. O'Connor, of all men I ever knew, was the most careful to 
conceal a real meaning under doudft of seemingly meanioglesswords^*' 

What, then, did O'Connor mean in the manifestos which containe dthe 
following passage? 

'< I tell the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir JEU>hevt Peel, and all the 
bailifib, land-agents, farmers, laiidlords, and even the dix«dicra of ihe 
Land Company, that no man; does comprehend this Land Plaoiiin ito. 
entirety but myself." — Feargm 0'C<mmar^ E$q.j M.P.j inJSorthem Ster, 
0<^her 28, 1847. 

That and similar declainitions was made to induce inquiry among ih* 
working clajssea as to what he did meaa* He dared not publiidi^ultimate 
plans, but they were whispered by agent to agent and spread everywhere* 
Mr. Hobson knew them to mean future con^aoation. of aU landed pro* 
perty. Within two months of the date of the declaration thait " no miaa 
knows the Land Plan in its entirety but myself," the new subscribers 
which came into the scheme represented £40,000 ; these being in addi- 
tion to former subscribers &r £80,000. The managen of Beneit 
Societies, of Trades Union Societies, of Burial Societies, and of many 
other associations of working men and women, when a nM||ority happened 
to be Chartists, transferred or proposed to transfer their fiinds toO'Oon* 
nor's Land i^nd Labour Bank, an estaUishment cooupying a promiAent 
building in New Oxford Streeti London. 

It was to arrest the influx of deposita to : this bank that I addiessed 
myself. The Machine Makers Society at Manchester, had placed £626, 
an instalment of their '^ cash in hand," in the Lund Bank, and were about 
to .risk their whole capital fund of £26,000 in it. Somie time afiierwarda 
they sent a deputation of their bodf ofikring me a handsome box filled 
with sovereigns^ as an acknowledgiBQent of my timdjir interposition. I 
•deelin^ to accept the present,, stating, that while the ooafliot laatei 
between the Land. Bank direetprate and me, the acceptaace^^f such a gift 
ivould weaken my influence, Moveover^ I wa» Aot tJben. poor* Worky^ 
pur?!!!^ withjJuiost a &nfl^cism^ fifteon to eighteen. bonis out of the 
tweni^nfour, I writiii^. on and on indMsantly, fov; nawspapeni -^nd < 
literaiy periodi^i^ES andforone or mor& of my.laiger wotkB^ a£tennida 
puJ^Ueed in several Tohmosy 8uch< 9B)^JSii9§nijikie.Mitiory of ifte^ 
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Phneer^o/Cfomnmreef Freedom of OpirnonandCiviKxatum, and Indtu- 
trial Wonden of Lan€a$hire^ these laiboiiis kept my peounitiy resouroes 
in A eoiid^ioii of vitality. I wafi paid for the artioles in the Manohes- 
terJSseefinAe*^ treating -of the Land Seheme, a snm -which might haye 
vtnnmenited me had ^ey ooet nothing hnt literary effort. But the 
irhole amonnt xeeeiyed "Sfouk that paper did not anffioe to defray railway 
fiures between Manehester and London^ and trarelling expenses fh)m 
those cities respeotiTely to the several Chartist estates, in parsnit of 
infoimaiion. Mr* Ir^nd's cirGular quoted in Chapter VI. indicates, 
tiiongh by na means Mly, what I did in this terrible conflict with an 
nnBcrapakms demagogue; — ^he sustained by an abundance of money and 
the temporary eonfldenoe of nearly the whole working population o^ 
Laneaahiref I waylaid, beaten, and luTiised-by his '^Old Guard,'' as 
they called themselves. 'Mr. Ireland, being oo*-proprietor and commercial 
managepof the Manchester Examiner 9Xid of anoth^ paper on which I 
was then a writ^, knew wbsA I did. He knew tlao that my articles 
were at that time instantly raprinted in probably four hundred other 
newspiqiera, that reproduction proving their efficacy. 

Heaaid in his«ironlaf of 1650, — 

'^ I need not ooeupy your time in recounting the services which Mr« 
Somerville, in his various writings, has rendered to the public on 
questions of finaneial science, eommereial refovm, and in disseminating 
•ound views on iAher sodal questions ; nor in reminding you of the great 
'personal exertions and aaorifiees he has made in combatting the doctrines 
of the Phyaeal-Fosee Chartists, and in exposing the delusive Land 
Soheme of Feavgus O'Connor. Suffice it to say," Ac (see page 58.) 

It may be asked, why I did not remain connected with such a news- 
paper aa that Manchester Examiner^ which is now^d to be at die head 
of the EngHdi provincial press in pmnt of einmlatton. Briefly, I did not 
for these reasons: In July 1847, the Short Time Act 'came into opera- 
tion in the eotton mills, after being vehemently ^md factiously opposed 
by the manwfaetvrers of Lancashire. I addressed them through the 
fixanmieir newspaper in fiivour of giving the act fliir play and forgetting 
jmimositaes. Thait paper and I got a <' warning " quite aa portentous as 
Any of those which the present ruler of France gives to his newspaper 
piress when it touches too nearly on his iron heel 

Then .there came a time where the Manchester Examiner dropped the 
O'Connor Land Scheme question, the operative population having com> 
bined against the paper, and materially reduced its circulation. In that 
troubled riiip I was the Jonah thrown overboard. But did Idrop the 
Ifond Sdieme.and Bank ? No : not while a rag* of them was left. I 
vuriied to tiieprodiaction^of pampUets and tmota, seMling these to news- 
papers and public places of resort in all directiona. 
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On other sabjects my articles were still admitted and paid fw in Hie 
Manchester paper, on condition that my name or designation e^ould be 
suppressed. This was done in hope of allaying the storm raised by tlie 
hostile factory-workers. But a new event occurred : the French revo- 
lution of February, 1848. Any Manchester newspaper professing to be 
a popular organ would have been then extinguished like a taper in a 
night of storm, had it not approved of that event. The ^' liberal " jour- 
nals of that city vied with each other in publishing extra editions up to 
seventh and eighth, — inflaming the Chartist mind with revolutionary news 
from France and the other convulsed kingdoms of Europe. I perraip- 
torily refused to write a sentence in approval of those convulsions, but, 
on the contrary, laboured to prove that all revolutions must, by logical 
necessity, end in military despotism. Having been driven out of Man- 
chester by Chartist mobs, I was then in London, and sent down artiries 
of earnest appeal fbr publication at Manchester. They remained anpab- 
lished, until rescued by me from a waste-paper cupboard in the Exami- 
ner office two years afterwards. I obtained space for ox letters of a 
similar kind in the Sheffield Indq)endent ; but there also the Chartist 
opposition in the spring months of 1848 was too formidable for the jwo' 
prietor of the paper to continue to admit my expositions of a Conserva- 
tive Political Economy. My book the Autobiography had just passed 
through the press in London when news of the French revolution arrived. 
I delayed it in the binder's hands to add appendices of earnest warn- 
ing to working men. It was those chapters which reviewers quoted 
And circulated widely, and spoke of in such terms as I have cited in 
.Chapter lY. It was of these that my Quaker publisher warned me thus : 
*'' Thee will injure the sale of thy book by writing against the revriution 
in France. Dost thee not think the republic is a good thing in France 1 ^ 
The prediction of an injured sale he took care on a ^ture occasion to 
prove to have been well founded. It was then too that I brought out 
the " National Wealth Tracts,'' and reprinted some of my *' Letters from 
Ireland " which had attracted wide notice in the previous year. Some 
«of the influential Catholic priests asnsted to circulate the Irish traets; 
for a reason which I will make plain enough in another chapter, by which 
it will be seen that the peasantry of Tipperary and county of Limerick 
had good reasons for detaching themsdvesfrom Mr. Smith O'Brien when 
he assumed the leadership of insurrection in August 1848. 

Let me first dispose of the sad story of the Chartist Land scheme in 
England. 

It is possible that Sir William Hayter, M.P., may be displeased at 
my publication of what was perhaps once a private note, though the writ- 
ing is not BO marked; but how am I to prove my public services and 
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justify the oaoBeB of my poverty before the world, if all sueh letters are 
to be held at all times too saored to be named or adduced in evidence ? 
I vras assailed in all quarters, by literary critics, in 1854, for publishing 
s, series of letters written to me by Mr. Richard Cobden, M. P., during 
the years 1842-1848 inclusive, some of which damaged him in public 
estimation. I gave them publicity partly to prove how much of his suc- 
cess as a public man was owing to me, and partly to illustrate his proposed 
system of arbitration between strong and weak nations, by relating par- 
ticulars of the cause which I forced to arbitration between the Anti-Com- 
Law League and myself, after good naturedly allowing it to await their 
sense of justice during a q>ace of five years. He was the principal party 
^Doerned in my claim, and refused me justice in the matter of arbitra- 
tors, as some Nicholas of Russia, or Louis Napoleon of France, with their 
mighty line-of-battle-ships, may have refused fair play to the trembling 
Turk or to feeble Portugal. Such I found Mr. CJobden to be when he 
became a party to arbitration in practice. 

If such letters must never be referred to as those which I then pub- 
lished, or that which is here printed, the alternative seems to be that such 
a literary worker as I must prefer to perish, all proof or trace of my 
eervices to British public safety to perish with me. I shall not accept 
that alternative. It is enough that I never crossed the path of Sir Wil- 
liam Hayter during the ten years subsequent to June 1848, most of 
which time he was " patronage '' secretary to the Treasury, or what is 
vulgarly termed '^ Oovernment whipper-in " of the House of Commons. 
I doubt if there be many other men connected with political literature, 
whoi, having been in my position, would have omitted to renew, or seek to 
prolong, their acquaintance with a gentleman who for so many years had 
the disposal of nearly all crown and government patronage, and for the 
same reasons which restrained me; namely, that so long as I could earn 
bread to eat by an ind^ndent pen, I would not impair its influence by 
seeking connection with government. There came a time that I could 
neither earn bread nor eat it, though my children required it, when I 
had none to give them. At that time a friend introduced my name to 
Sir William Hayter, but found from the rebuff he met that the poison of 
the '' Manchester party " was doing its work. Of this hereafter. 

In June 1848, Mr. Hayter (he was not then a baronet) was Judge 
Advocate QeneraL I need hardly say, that he is in every sense a gen- 
tleman, affable, polished, courteous, and independent in fortune. Without 
flueh quaUficatioi^ he would not have been (and he a lawyer taken 
firom practice at the bar) appointed to the onerous office of patronage- 
secretary to the treasury. 

The post brought me the following letter on the morning after date : — 
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<< B& OrBXAT Obobgb Strext, W« B'rmmtfj«i ^ 
Friday eyeningy Jund 2, 1848. 

" Sir, — I nnderstand from my friend Mr. Cobden, who has kindlj 
permitted me to use his nam^, that yon oould give the committee irho 
have been appointed to inquire into Mr. O'Connor's Land Sdieme,. 
some useful information. The committee have been pleased to* appoint 
me their chairman, and I should feel greatly obliged to you if you would 
have the goodness to furnish me with any information in your power, and 
you would be examined or not as you wish. 

^' The committee meet on Tuesday next at twelve o'clock.. Should 
you wish to be present, I will take care that the opportunity shall bd 
given you» Upon that occasion Mr. O'Connor is to state his case and his 
plan. 

'* In the interval I should be glad to see you. I shall be at my office, 
35 Great George Street, firom eleven o'clock on Monday until half-past 
three. If during that time it would be convenient for you to call upon me, 
I should be glad to see you and to confer with you on the matter. 

*' I am very truly yours, 

" W. G. Hattbr. 
" A. Somerville, Esq., 11 Hoxtoa Square." 

So &r as the asststa&ce I may have given to this gentleman as an 
individual member was ooncerned, he more than paid me. But un£>ita> 
nately my printer delayed the work which I had prepared ior the com- 
mittee and the o4her membere of parliament. When it came out, the 
oommittee had advanced beyond any need of it. I had two thouaaiid 
copies |»inted, expeetii^ to sell some of them through the celebrity of the 
case, but they remained dead stock. As the subject was sufasequenily 
named in the House of Commons by Mr. O'Connor, alleging falsely that 
I was paid ^ seoret^ervice money" for the work, I now place on roooxd 
the precise facts. Sir William Uayter gave me a check on his banker for 
£25, in payment for putting him individually as chairman in possession 
of particulars of the Land Scheme and Land and Labour Bank, so far 
as I knew them. Of that sum I paid my printers, Ward & Griffiths, of 
Bear Alley, London, £24 on account of printing mj National Wealth 
Tract No. 2, giving my wife £1. That one pound in twenty-five does 
not quite represent the proportion of my eamic^, which, in those years of 
revolutionary peril, procured my family domestic comforts ; but if I say 
that a fifth of my earnings was the proportion, I say tmly. The rest 
was devoted to those " Expositions of Political Economy " and '* Street 
Warfare Warnings to the People," already spoken of, and other publica- 
tions not yet named, none of which ever yielded me a shiOing's worth 
of profit. 
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But anMeipating, as I do^ what the reader is alxmtio saj in reproaoh, 
-^that I ennoed & want of ordinarjr ]»mdeikoe in expending time, intdleo- 
taal vigour, and money thus, I have to aidd, that I looked fbrward'to 
saooess and fame, — ^to a time when I might be ^^U^btowledged «8 a true 
ezpoonder of Eoonomio Science, — a time when my works would sell 
laigely and profitably, and both the rich akid the poor would recognise 
the man who had harmonized their seemingly adverse interests. 

Mr. O'Connor had attained his highest point of success with the Land 
Scheme in the spring of 1848, a time when royal dynasties trembled in 
the balance and were in some instances overthrown. The Chartists had 
then beo(»ne ftnrmidable in a fiew development of strength : they had 
acquired the following properties : — 

^* Herrmgagate (snmamed O'Connorville), B&ven miles tHnu Watford, 
in Hertfordshire, 104 acres, cost £1,900; Minster Level, two miles 
from Whitney, in Oxfordshire, 505 acres, cost £9,952 ; Snig's End, 
dtnated four miles from the city of Gloucester, !270 acres, cost £8,100 ; 
Mathon, situated in the n^hbourikood of Great Malvern, in Worcester- 
fihire, 600 acres, cost £20,000 ; Bamford's Farm, in Worcestershire, 
near Bromagrove, 300 acres^ cost £10^000 ; Lowbands, also in Worees- 
tershire, situated near the village of Red Marley, 164 acres, cost £5,576 ; 
FiUun's Hall, nearBurford, in Oxfordshire, 511 acres, cost £21,000.'' 

My book intended for the committee of the House of Commons b^n 
thus: 

<' At the first of June 1848 die sum of £80,000 has been collected 
in fi^y-paid diares, and £40,000 is in process of coUeotion for shares 
not paid up; all obtained in small sums from persons chiefly of the 
working class. K the subscribers should live to receive the benefits pro- 
mised, namely, a comfortable cottage, and two, three, or four acres of land 
(say three as an average), the sum of money required to proourd those 
advantages and locate them according to Mr. O'Connor's ' plan,' so fht 
as that plan can be understood, will be little short of £4,000,000 {f&ur 

" The charm in this land sdieme, which draws so many subscribers, is^ 
first, the natural desire of all persons to improve their condition in life ; 
second, the pleasing hope of having a cottage, a small farm, and farm 
-stock, which ihey can call their own /or ever; and third, the excitement 
of being ballotted for and placed in the immediate enjoyment of this cot- 
tage and fiirm, as soon as each of them has paid the sum of fifty shillings. 

" Mr. O'Connor has set forth the rules and principles of his land plan 
variously, at different times, within two years. But the following is 
probably as true a statement as any of them : (See his newspaper, 
NortherA Star, Oct. 23rd, 1847.) 
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' I tell tiie duunoellor of the Exchequer, Sir Robert Ped, and all the 
bailiffs, land-agents, fiarmere, landlords, and directors of the Land Com- 
pany, and all other companies, that no man does comprehend this Land 
Plan in its entirely but mtsblv.' " 

The directors were persons who yielded all pecuniary management to 
O'Connor. They were expelled and denounced as traitors if they did 
not. They knew, as did all the Physical-Force Chartists, that the real 
attraction of that Land Scheme was the early proq^ect of the body becom- 
ing BO formidable as to confiscate from present owners all the land of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

When O'Connor inspirited the flagging subscribers in October 1847, 
and doubled their number within two or three months with the public 
declaration, priyately conTcyed all over the kingdom, that no man com- 
prehended the Land Plan in its entirety but himself^ his meaning was 
well understood. 

Notwithstanding the increase of subscribers to the Land Fund at 
that period, the Bank dwindled and graduaUy collapsed from the time 
that my expositions of the unsoudness of the united Schemes induced 
Benefit Societies to withhold or withdraw their deposits. Mr. O'Con- 
nor himself attributed his failure to me. Hence his unfounded allega- 
tion of my being engaged by government and paid out of '^ secret^errice 
money." My journeys from Manchester to the Registration Office in 
London, from thence to the several estates, and to the alleged places of 
residence of directors and trustees, were unremitting for many months. 
I had taken witnesses to London at my own cost; but they not being 
required by the parliamentary committee, — ^the inquiry being abandoned, 
and transferred to the Court of ChaDcery,-*4heir expenses fell wholly on 
me, as well as my own. 

As a specimen of the controversy, I may select a rejoinder to Doctor 
McDowall, first published at Manchester, October 9, 1847, and reprinted 
in whole or part in several hundreds of English, Scotch, and Lrish news- 
papers. It contains his arguments and mine in juxtaposition. 

The Doctor had challenged me thus : — 

" Meet me at Manchester at any time or place, and on your own tenns. 
Don't shelter yourself under the drab wings of Mr. Bright, but have 
pluck to be a real examiner by testing, weighing, and deciding the merits 
of the Land Company and Land Bank, in a public discussion with your 
determined opponent, " P. McDowall." 

This was addressed ^' To the Whistler." Manchester dead-walls were 
covered with placards of ^^ Challenge " and " Defiance." I was waylaid at 
night, thrown in the mud, thrashed with a stick, kicked, and on one ooea- 
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non all tmt strangled, and twice thrown into a canal. O'Connor and his 
'^ Old Guards/' as he called them, held a meeting in the '< Hall of Science " 
in Manchester, a few weeks after MoDowall's challenge ; many thoosands 
of excited men and women sarronnding the doors in addition to the crowd 
within. The front of the gallery was hung with cabbages, of which 
some displayed a circnmference of thirty-six and forty inches, also carrots 
and leeks of such dimensions as might have suggested to persons praoti- 
oally acquainted with culinary gardening, that the thin gravely soil of 
Herringsgate (alias O'Connorville), from whence they were said to have 
oome, had reversed the whole order of nature in bringing forth those 
monster products. None of the excited thousands of men and women 
in the maddened multitude outside and innde the Hall knew, nor did I 
until five years afterwards, when the whole scheme was exploded, (and 
then one of the late directors and the late secretary informed me ; their 
names are forthcoming should this be in any quarter denied,) that tlie 
gigantic v^etables had been selected and paid for in the London market^ 
gardens at Fulham, that they had never been seen at Herringsgate, but 
were taken to Manchester by O'Connor in closed deal-boxes, a distance 
of two hundred miles. The purpose of that impudent fraud was to 
deoeiye the thousands and tens of thousands of factory-workers then 
contributing or expected to contribute their weekly three-penoes to the 
Land Scheme. 

Let the reader imagine, ftt>m these incidental revelations, the nature 
of the confiict I then maintained, left almost single-handed, against the 
unscrupulous agents of a man capable of such devices of imposture. The 
other Manchester papers omitted the whole subject. At that time too, 
it suited O'Connor to assert in his newspaper, and report from week to 
week, that I had been paid by rich men in Manchester to go '^ nine 
months to Ireland, to hunt up disreputable stories about him among his 
relations," and so forth. There was not a shadow of truth in that asser- 
tion. I had been sent to Ireland on business of quite a different nature, 
— ^to report on the condition of the people and the disposal of money sent 
to their relief during the famine of 1846-^7. In February 1847, at 
Kilkenny, I happened to meet Mr. Mannix, a Dublin solicitor, who was 
in that district receiving rents for the Court of Chancery. We were at 
the same hotel, and naturally fell into conversation. He seemed urgent 
to know, through me, what Mr. Feargus O'Connor's pecuniary position 
was in England, and brought up the Chartist Land Scheme on several 
occasions, even when I was indisposed to talk of it. At last I discovered 
that he, as a solicitor, was concerned in certain judgments held agsunst 
O'Connor from the time when he had last contested the county of Cork. 
It required but little discernment on my part to see that the solicitor 
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OOntemplfited <exe(nition of those judgmdntB if h^irere aanted thsfe the 
foods of the Land and Labour Bank, or the ertatee of the Land Chnn- 
pany^ were held in the individttal name of the ^People's Baififf/' m 
O'Connor temed himself. 

In disoiisahig the nature of the seenrity whieh the Land Bank offiwed 
to the benefit aoeietieB whose fonds were in proeees of tramsler to that 
bottomless pit^ whose sole manager was the '^ People's Bailiff/' I aUaded to 
his personal liabilities as a reason, amongst others^ whj such a bodj as 
the Maohine Makers' Society shonld not entrust him with £26,OD0, 
many hundreds of other societies being ready to follow them. 

It waa to the assertion that I was sent to Ireland, at the ezpouie of Mr. 
Bright, M.P;, and other wealthy persons, to damage O'GoiAor, that Dr. 
McBowall alluded in the term " drab wings." Mr. Bri^t never oonln- 
buted as much as si»|»noe to my expenses. My mission, as already stated, 
was the oonditicm of the Irish people during the famine. I was paid ibr 
two letters a week sent to the Manchester «paper; which Mr. Ireland, 
its proprietor, testifies to have come with ^^ un&iling regularity.'' (SeeOL 
TI.) I supplemented my income fbom that journal, by- also writing-fiw 
ft London paper ; and by working late at night, often all nighty at Tolimses 
on other sabjeets which I had theniiippregraBS. Onoe for all, O-Ooimor's 
name and personalities were nerer fainted at as subjects to engage my 
inquiries in Ireland and to be paid for ; but finding certain fiicis to be 
in my way^ I saw their applicability to the oontimversy in whidi I was 
iffvolyed about the stability of the Land Bank, and used tfaam aoo<»ding^. 



SomervUle to the *' Manchester Examiner" in reply to Dr. McDowaU^ 

published October 9, 1847. 

Mb;. £ditob,-»*-You will be good enough to reprint in the fizaminer 

Saturday, if possible, the letter of Dr. McDowall, which appeared in 

the Chartist organ, Northern Star, last week, addressed to " The Whistler." 

I write this letter in the hope,-Hmiall hope, I confess it to be,— ^tfaat the 

editors of tiieOhartist organ will allow a letter of ^^ The Whistier " to 

ome before the eyes of their readers. 

Tha^ have been many ^' Chafienges to ' The Whistler,' '* both in 
London and oti the dead walls of Manchester. ^ The Whistler " is ehal- 
loeiged to disouss the merits of the Land Scheme. The doctor sets out 
with a repetition of the challenge, and, in his letter, ends with it. One 
weald suppose that I had never gene to see the Chartist properly \ had 
not gone to the Chartist Land-office in London ; had not gone to the 
Be^tratioB^offio&ctf JointnStook Companies ; had not written and pab- 
what I saw there^ and^foundi there^ and was told there; had-not 
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repeafted mjMmiH U>:€b» Registmkioii-offioB, to see if the registration of 
the cx>Hi|Miny were eompleted in the manner and time it was pitmiised : 
SB if I had not dissected the proceedings of the Land Company ^m 
b^isnii^ to end, and. applied the Act of Parliament to them section by 
aeolion; as if I had not reverted to the subject again and agam, each 
time being once oftener than the parties challenging desived. What end 
is to be. B&tved by all these: repititions of challenge ? The subject has bees 
dismissed. K there be parties interested in the discussion, as no doubt 
there are, who hftre not read the Examiner, let the editors of the Star 
reprint my letters from the Examiner. The right to challeBge is on my 
side. I have a right to ask the manager of the Land Scheme, or his 
deputies, to answor what I have already — ^muoh against his or their desire 
— said, and proved. They who have not tiMught fit to give their readers 
the-benafit of that information which so intimately concerns them, and 
whieh has been oiiared, cannot be greatly in earnest to hear the matter 
repeated in verbal controversy. 

But to end, so far as I am concerned, these dudleages to a controversy 
before. a publio meeting, I have to state, that, were I qualified to conduct 
suek a discussion, I would not make the attempt. The question is too 
conaplez, and requires the patient ears of a reflective, not of an excited 
auditory. 

But I undertake, by the force of common sense, to show that the 
Chartist Land Scheme is unsound, unsafe, and pregnant with disaster. 
To. clear the question which is really at issue from ot^er matters hil^erto 
mingled with it in the Star, but not at issue, let me s^te'^Bome propo<- 
sitions, and, by dieposing of them, come at once to the ifeal question,-^ 
the momctgement of the Chartist Land Scheme. 

1. The first proposition is this : It is not only the inierett^ but the dut^j 
of working-men, for their own sake and the sake of th^ class, to save 
iDooey in every way in whieh they can aw it, to obtun property^ and 
the power and independence which property ean give. [My object then 
as now, was to mako thsm conaervativ« of their country and ite institoh 
ticns.] 

2. That land first, and labour next, are^he sources, of all prc^rty^ 
It was reserved neither for mo nor the manager of the Land Scheme to 

discover, and devebp this cardinal truth. It has beenpartiaUy known 
through all generations to all mankind ^ though in a publication called tfa». 
Labourer^ for October 1847, the maDsger of. the ChactistLand Sdiene 
ex^unds the principle, as if he had not- known it befinn^ and were noW' 
imparting the knowledge of his. diacDvery to readers who are still as 
ignorant of it as he had been. Had he transcribed for ibamAhe /ifHh 
€hapter,4ff Loqhtl$ Ema^ ofi Owil ^Qwrnmrnmi^ pubHsked sua tondred 
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and fifty years ago, and re-pnblished sumy a time since, tliey woold bflve 
had all the truth which his recent discovery has laid before them in ttie 
Labourer, 

3. That land, by reason of complicated l^al restrictions, which render 
the application of capital to its culture insecure, has never been, and 
is not yet, rendered productive as labour and capital might make it. 

4. That, if the tenure of an estate or farm be insecure, capital will 
shrink from it, whether it be the twenty pounds of the working-man's 
capital brought in contact with two acres of land, or the two thousand 
pounds of a richer man's capital brought in contact with two hundred 



5. That the tenure of the occupiers of the Chartist estatesi s insecure ; 
the title of the shareholders, who are not occupiers, is so bad as to have 
no legal existence ; and the whole management of the scheme, from first 
to last, in theoiy and in practice, is so much opposed to all sound prior 
ciples of business, that it cannot be the means of safely investing IliB 
savings of working-men, nor the capital of any men ; consequently it 
cannot advance their political privileges, nor raise them in person, fiunily, 
or class, above their present condition ; but, by deluding and deceiving 
them, it must sink them deeper than the level at which they now stand, 
and render them less inclined than ever to efforts of self-advancement 
and self-dependenoe. 

I apprehend we may set the first four propositions aside, and join issue 
on the last. So far as I find anything to grapple with in the doctor's 
letter, and which is applicable to the matter involved in the last proposi- 
tion, which, briefly, is the mtmagement of the Chartist Land Scheme, I 
now lay hold of it. 

A passage near the end of his letter contains the gist of the whole >^ 

" Many land-stewards buy, sell, let out fiurms, and displace tenants 
without the presence of the landholder \ but does he suffer for the steward's 
debts, or is his property seised by the heirs of his deceased bailiff? '' 

If the doctor can tell us of any landowner whose bailiff buys and sells 
land with the landowner's money, in his, the bailiff's, own name, having 
the property which he purchases conveyed to himself in his own name, 
I may find a reply to his interrogatory. But, says he, •— 

^' Factories, banks, railways, and companies of every kind, have agents 
and directors who are liable to those who employ them, and who may die 
in their respective employments ; but no concern whatever can have its 
stock, shares, or property seised, hdd, or disposed of, on account of the 
decease of such agents, or for the payment of their debts, or fiw the 
benefit of their heirs." 

Will the doctor tell by name, or refisrence, of any factory, bank, rail- 
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Way, or other oompanj, whose shareholders have allowed one director to 
in^eet all the fnnds and transact all the business in his own name, as his 
own personal business ? The funds of the Chartist land shareholders 
liave been so invested, and are so inyested at this numient, in the indi- 
vidual name and as the personal property of Feargus O'Connor ; and, 
therefore, will, at his death, go to his next of kin I 

The dootor in another place says : — 

^* You make a dash at the bank Our bank does not 

require to be registered ; and, what may seem more emphatic evidence 
of your imbecility and ignorance, cannot he regUtered" 

From beginning to end of that letter which the doctor is reviewing, or 
any letter which I have written, there is not a sentence nor word directly 
or indirectly referring to the registration of the bank. I mentioned the 
non-registration of the land company, in connection with the bank ques- 
tion, to show that the bank depositors of cash had no security for their 
cash by the land being reckoned upon as security for their deposits, 
inasmuch as the land company was not registered, and had no legal 
eodstence. 

The doctor says : — 

" You have a fling at the land as a valuable inyestment You say, 
that if an estate worth £7,000 were stripped of its timber, its marketable 
value would decrease to £5,000." 

And from this point he proceeds to show that the improvable nature of 
the property may raise its value to £10,000, and is likely to do so before 
they are done with it. Possibly it may be so improved* The greater 
part of all the land in England would be improved as com-grovring land 
if less timber grew on it, and the ultimate market value of the land might 
be sustained. But this is not the question. 

Here is the question :— What will that land, which, in 1846, cost £7,000, 
and from which, in 1846, timber was removed valued at £2,000, sell 
for in the market in 1847, if, as a bank security, it should require to 
come into the market, to enable bank depositors to withdraw their cash ? 
I reply, as I asserted before, that the land stripped of its timber would 
sell for no more, under such circumstances, than £5,000. Mr. O'Connor's 
balance-sheet shows, that \ij tvhtracting the timber represented by £2,000 
from land represented by £7,000, these representatives represent bank 
security to the amount of £9,000. 

But the doctor says : — 

" The improvement of the knd, the erection of houses, and general 
expenditure of labour in refining, beaulafying, and producing, render the 
£7,000 estate worth nearer £10,000 than £5,000." 

Suppose it do, can the land — ^the estate of Herringsgate, for instance — 
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be.pledgecl witbi the bank as seonrity for d^^ts kn^ed Uiera, wldck 
depoeitB are to be expended in the purchase of other estatesi when Hei^ 
ringflgate is ahready the debtor of the shareholders for all the cash 
advaaoed by them as its ptirohase-money, for all the cash paid for brioksi 
mortar, and building, and for all the cash furnished to each of its 
occupants as fanning capital ? 

The doctor says : — 

" The National Labour Bank receives money on the security of landed 
property ; that valuable investment being voluntarily supplied to their 
bailiff and banker, Mr. O^Connor, by the National Land Company." 

But the land company does not exist ; and, no matter how valuable 
the landed pri^rty may be^ it is not^ legatty, in a condition to become. 
«ecttn^for bank deposits. The company is not registered. But he 
says:— 

*' The deed is ready, and has been lying fi>r signature in London for 
some time; but, as if to offer a signal r^/utation qfyour oahvmmes^ the 
members of the Land Company are in no hurry to eiyn" 

I doubt if this slowness to sign the deed, and complete their existence 
as a company, improves the value of the bank security. But the depo- 
sitors are the best judges of their own satisfaction in respect .of such 
security. 

Me. O'Connoe's Defence by himself. 
NbHhem Star^ October 9, 1847, 

When my letter relating to the fioinds of the machine-maken appeared 
in the Manchester Examiner^ Mr. O'Oonnor was on the Continent. 
He had published in his papw diat he was going there ''to ^Dtoh Mr. 
Gobden home." He knew that Mr. Cobden, after a tour of twelve 
months through Europe, had arranged to return to England in October. 
Mr. Cobden returned at that time, and then Mr. O'Connor puMished 
that he had succeeded in fetohing him home. It is needless to observe, 
that a more impudent and unfounded assertion could not be madeevoi 
by Feargus O'Connor. It was only equalled by his subsequent asseriioii 
that all tJie members of ihid Anti-Com*Law League, except Mr. Cobd«i, 
had subscribed money to ruin him and to pay me ; bift that when Mr* 
Cobden was applied to, he rehired to have anything to do with, the matter* 
O'Connor then proceeded to lavish praises upon Mr. Cobden ; called Urn 
the only benevolent, honest, and well-meaning member of the leagooi 
and so forth. Mr^ Cobden, on hearing of this, said, ^' What wrong can 
I have been doing to deserve tUs? " 

On the Manchester .^ssoffitiMrivadbing. Mr; O'Connor, it brought him . 
home. 
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I record a few paflsages from hb defence referring to me. He addressed 
Board of Direotors thns : — 

'^ Gkntlemen, — Immediately upon my retom, I shall proceed to Man- 
Chester, on Tuesday, the 26th of October ; and, having thus given my 
accuser ample time to prepare his case, and the benefit of my absence to 
circulate the slander, I shall £Mse him in the Hall of Science, single-handed 
and alone, to answer any charge that he or any other man may bring 
against me. All I require is, that notice may be given him, and proper 
arrangements for tlie public investigation may be made; and, if the 
evidence of Mr. Mannix [the Irish solicitor already referred to], or 
any other lawyer, is necessary, I will pay their expenses. 

" (Gentlemen, — ^Permit me now to offer a few comments upon the nature 
of the chaige, the circumstances under which it is made, and the character 
of my accuser. When I had demolished the rubbish of this base fellow 
in December and January last, he was sent to the County of Cork by 
John Bright, his employer, to see what evidence of my baseness he could 
glean in my native county. He tells you, distinctly, that he has been 
upon this reputable mission ; that he has seen the Chanceiy barrister, 
Mannix, the solicitor of my family, and my nearest relatives ; and 
although a volunteer in this honourable mission, and after being in labor 
for now some months, behold the abortion he has brought forth. [I said 
nothing of the kind.] 

" Gentlemen — Englishmen — ^Working Men — here was an honourable 
mission, a creditable commissioner, and a virtuous employer ; and yet, 
ihough thus importantly charged, behold the weak, the slender produo- 
tion 1 Oh I gentlemen, if I were assailable, what a rack, what a torture, 
what an inquisition, what a secret conspiracy, to be subjected to 1 Gentle- 
men, in ancient or modern times has this baseness, this perfidy, been 
equalled?" .... 

In the work intended for the committee of the House of Commons^ 
I gave O'Connor's and McDowall's letters and expositions at full length| 
bat can only cull a very few passages here. 

The following is a specimen of the style of the man who was to have 
been first President of the British RepuMio, after the 10th of April, 
1848^ according to the published programme in the last week of March. 
He named Mr. Cobden as his probable prime minister ; but^ in justice to 
the latter, I record an opinion, that the allumon to his name, in relation 
to such a contingency, was alike offensive and unwarrantable. Mr. Cob- 
den, however, had himself to blame by glosing and flattering O'Connor 
when fiuse to faoe. Mr. John Bright^ on the oontrary, had at all times 
Hie blunt honesty to speak to O'Connor before his ftoe as behind his 
back. 

Q 
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Literary style of the intending President of the British BepnUie, 
Northern Star, October 9, 1847 :— 

'^ My Friends, — I now address yon from the frontier town of the Swiss 
republic ; and my location, and what I haye seen on my journey here, 
inspire me, if possible, with greater zeal and confidence in your cause. 
Gentlemen, not one of my relatives would hold converse with this dis- 
reputable beast [Somerville]. Now, you unblushing rascal, you hired 
prostitute, you wilful and corrupt liar, was ever exposure to your ev«ry 
lie equal to what I have given you ? I am a rock, you brute ^ I am 
invulnerable, you savage : and all the money of the League being freely 
spent to frighten me from the performance of my duty in Parliament, 
will but nerve me for the good fight. . . Bring the balance^eet, 
you beast, and write to all whose names appear there, and ask them if 
they received the same. Mind, no fiinching ; meet me and expose me, 
you unfortunate victim. It would appear as if the Lord had doomed you !" 

This was O'Connor's challenge to me, in addition to that of McDowall, 
to meet them at the place called the Hall of Science. They were there 
true to time, and with them the monster cabbages, carrots, and leeks, 
gathered from the London market-gardens, as evidence of the fertility 
of the Chartist allotments at O'Connorville. 

I dared not remain in Manchester after the repeated assaults to which 
I was subjected by O'Connor's agents of violence. I should have pre- 
ferred to lead the deadliest forlorn hope in war (and I had passed through 
some deadly enough in Spain), where the place and weapons of an enemy 
could at least be guessed at, rather than be liable to be pounced upon at 
times the most unexpected, in lanes and lonely streets in Mandiester. 
That was more than I felt disposed to risk daily and nightly. I left 
that place, and returned to London. 

A sentence from the following letter was quoted in Chapter lY. I 
now give it all, as a proper conclusion to this sad narrative. It came 
from the shareholders located at Red Marley. The original I have with 
me in Canada. 

"■ Committee oa the Lowbands Estates of the National Land Company^ 

^* Bid Mablsy, near Ledbury^. 6th Aug., 1850. 

" Dbab Sm, — That we should addresB you may appear strange; but 
convinced as we are that your great exertions prevented many kumdiedi 
of our countrymen ftom suffering, as we have saffieted, throo^ the 
machinalions of Mr. Feaigus O'Connor, thou^ many thomaada have 
been duped by him in their shave^non^, thia is a mere nothing eompaied 
to our suffering^. 

" Sincerely do we regret the course we pursued towards you, fihe 
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laboured to oonvinoeus of the futility of Mr. 0'Connor*s representations. 
I>ear-bought experience has tanght that yon were right as to what Mr. 
O'Connor is. It will be well not to give an opinion jnst now ; bnt earnestly 
do we hope that ere long the country will see his chicanery and worse, 
as we do. Dear Sir^ his conduct towards us has been the most heartless 
Tillany. Would to God that we could have you for a few days amongst 
US 1 Suoh tales would be unfolded as would make those who already 
believe him to be a rogue, wonder how such a fellow is permitted to sit 
in the House of Commons. It is here that his trickery, lies, and deoep- 
Hoftk can be uncovered. Hoping to hear from you, or see you shortly, if 
possible, we are, dear Sir, 

" Yours respectfully, " W. A. How, 

" H. T, ASKAED, 

<* P. J. O'Brisn, Schoolmaster. 
** To Mr. Alexander Somerville." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

French Revolation of 1848. France at Enmitj with Political Economj. 

The Freneh revolution of 1848, began on the 22d of February. A 
political banquet had been announced for the 21 at, at which bold 
speaking was expected from opposition members of tlie Le^slatiYe 
Chambers. King Louis Philippe and his ministers thought it prudent 
to forbid those members of opposition to meet, dine, and talk. The 
attempt to prevent ihem gave vitality to the slumbering disaffection of 
Paris. It was sections of the upper and middle strata of society who 
were forbidden to hold the political banquet ; and their disappointment 
and cbagrin were seized by the lower, deeper, and wider under-stratum 
of society, the Parisian multitude of mingled industry and destitution. 
That multitude took to arms. The " Citizen King," as Louis Philippe 
was called, hesitated to permit the use of artillery against his subjects f 
for which humanity and forbearance he, his throne, and family fell. He 
•came to England, and soon after died. 

A provisional government was formed, chiefly of persons holding 

•communistic ideas. They proclaimed a Republic. Prussia, Austria^ 

and minor states of Germany, and also Italy, were convulsed. Britain 

and Ireland felt the contagion. Meetings were held daily for a time in 

'Trafalgar Square, London, and inflamed by men such as G. W. M. 

Heynolds, who thus cheaply advertised their newspapers into profitable 

^celebrity. In all large towns and many small ones throu^out Britain^ 

mobs resorted to violence. At Glasgow the forces of insurrection were 

met by the military at a point exactly described as the point of collision in 

" Somerville's Dissuasive Warnings to the People on Street Warfare," 

.published nine years before. So precisely did all the incidents of attaek 

and counter-attack happen on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of March 1848, aa I 

:had described them in an ima^naiy Glat^w street-battle in 1839, that 

the mob armed itself with the iron railings of London Street as I said it 

would, was driven beck by the military into the gullet of streets formed 

by the union of Gallowgate, Saltmarket, Trongate, and High Streets, as 

I said it would, and there helplessly wedged in. The only thing which 

I had depicted in 1839, and which did not happen in 1848, was the fire 

•of artillery from a position on Glasgow Green, throwing shells over the 

Jiouaes to fall amongst that insurgent crowd and destroy them in the 
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lioiur of their helplessness, the artillery itself nnharmed by them. The 
Glasgow insorrectioii of 1848 subsided before that extreme applianoe of 
military resources beoame necessary. 

I need not describe the collisions in other towns. Doctor McDowaU 
beaded the ^^ Tenths of Nottingham.*' Newspapers which should have 
taken another course, — their conductors probably afraid of after-conse- 
quences, should Britain fall under a " provisional" government, — ^inflamed 
the elements of disaffection in the English manufacturing towns by 
approving everything monstrous in the incidents of revolution on the 
continent of Europe, and by picking out of history or current events any 
item which could be exaggerated and nrged against British monarchy and 
aristocracy. 

Amongst many things written and circulated by me at that time, and 
read by the thinking men of the Chartists, I venture to reprint the 
following : 

France at Enmity with Political Economy. 

In reviewing the political and social phases of France, let me state that 
the basis of argument is that laid down in a previous Tract under head 
of National Wealth and Political Economy, namely : '^ The wealth of a 
community or nation is composed of personal numbers; health, food, 
clothing, housing, furniture, industrial education, books, and the other 
accessories of intellectual enjoyment*, the ministrations which exalt man's 
fq[>iritual being; the instruments of production, tools, machinery, 
locomotion, exchanges, money ; security from enemies, which includes 
fireedom' to produce, to possess, to enjoy, to buy, to sell ; freedom from 
the invader, from the monopolist, from unfair taxation. Those elements 
of National Wealth form the material elements of human happiness. 
Political Economy is the science which teaches individuals, communities, 
or nations, how to expand the elements of human happiness. Political 
Economy, in teaching how to expand and diffuse happiness, demands an 
unvarying adherence to this rule, — '' t?iat individuahf familieSj commM- 
nities, nations, must bring mort wealth into existence than they put out 
of existence" 

This is the ground on which we stand to review the changing phases, 
of military France. 

First Phase. — The hunters of the ferest clothed in the skins of their* 
prey; their arms, clubs, spears, arrows; their occupation hunting and' 
warring upon one another ; swiftest foremost, strongest uppermost. Their - 
idea of wealth, subjugation of captives, and the personal prowess to« 
crubjugate or slay. 

Second Phase^ — The strong and the swift ; the subjugators of captiveat 
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are now obiefe in feudal Bodety ; lorda paramount some; a Bumaieh 
bat tliat one aubjeot to the tnrbolent will of the others ; knighta of ehivaliy 
and men-at^urms. Tillers of the soil and herdsmen held as personal ehsttola. 
No aooomulation of the saTings of labour to lay the foundation of 
productive capital, ezo^t where fti^tives horn bondage have taken saiie- 
tuary before the altar, and are retained as &eedmen around the churdh, 
or in the walled towns to work as handiendftsmen under the uncertain 
protection of some lord superior who grants a charter, which he breaks 
as often as he sees them accumulating productive capital. 

Third Phase. — The monarchy is ccmsolidated by the power of theo- 
cratic feudalism. The aristocratic yields to the theocratic ; both have 
below them many degrees of dependency ; all are fed, clothed, furnished, 
adorned, by their bondmen. No higher idea is yet held of national 
wealth than what is suggested by the expensiveness of the grand mon- 
archy ; the prodigiousness of the number of its privileged dependents ; the 
completeness of the subjugation of the serf producers, who must yield 
all their wealth to their superiors, liieir Hves also, if demanded. 

Fourth Phase, 1790-92. — ^Productive capital eaten up by the royal 
taxes; the baronial and clerical exactions. All France contributing its 
best workmen to the Parisian population to be empk>yed in Aimidiii^ 
clothing, and adorning the privileged orders, and that population paid 
only out of the taxes and exactions levied on the unprivil^ed cultiva- 
tors of the soil. The serfs become more feeble the more they are taxed, 
and in their feebleness the less able to sustain Parb in working only for 
metropolitan consumption, and not for commercial exchanges. Paris 
cries for bread. The monarchy calls for taxes to fill its empty treasury, 
to pay its armies, and to find Paris in work that Paris may have bread. 
But the producers of the grain from which bread is made, are themselves 
naked and hungry, and cannot bring sufficient crops out of their fields : 
the taxes to feed non-producing Paris, all the garrisons, palaces, castles, 
and cathedrals, have consumed the fertility of their soil, their seed-ooni, 
their implements, their own food, and their own clothes. They can no 
longer feed hungry Paris. It rebels; decapitates royalty; abolishes 
. aristocracy, theocracy, and all privil^es ; sequestrates all property thereto 
attached. But it only transfers the consuming power to a greater 
number of non-producing persons than before. All industry is directed 
io the propagation of ideas by force of arms and invasion ; by civil war, 
- plots, and counter-plots. Not in any case is the industrial power directed 
to the development of the national resources to feed, clothe, house, 
furnish, and elevate the French people. Property, liberty, security, 
. and human life itself, — all is wreck, whirling, sinking, rising, driven back- 
ward, forward, shattered, and shattering, amid convidsions and crimes 
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noh as irere never beibve wzitten of oh eartb, each as were never 
iaugiBed out of kelL • 

Fifth Phase, Napoleon L — The iron feot of a military ohief tramplefl 
•eonvvkton into sabmission. Bnt Franee mnst be fed, else submission 
will be brief. He embodies its male population in warlike legions ; 
leads tb^m bejond the frontiers to feed themselTes, to figbt and con- 
quer, aaftd earry food and treasure to ^e people 1^ at home. These 
last are largely employed in making stores, elotlies, arms, munitions of 
war, and warlike furnishings for their armies abroad, and are paid by the 
upoils of ndghbouring nations. France is now li^ng at the expense of 
Iturope, as Paris iivaed at the expense of France before the abolition of 
the mooarehy and the privileged orders. At last, confined to her own 
wasted resoiBoes and her own neglected corn-fields, she is powerless, and 
her militaiy ruler fidls; a couYulsiTe ^fart to rise, and he Mis again, 
and rises no more. 

Sixth FhasBy 1815. — France is poor indeed. Her fields aare fertile, 
and her skies dear. But her old monarchy returns, learning nothing, 
forgetting nothing. Nor have her people, or any of the people's teachers, 
learned more than the eld monarchy. They differ as to the colour of 
ihe national flag, as to the form of the government. But all are as one 
in the error that luxurious, non-productiTe Paris should feed at the 
expense of frugal, rural France ; all are one in t^e ertot of thinking, that 
their own res^pectiYe classes, by subsisting at the expense of some other 
class, are doing a service to those whose productions they consume, whose 
productive capital they subdue or annihilate. 

Seventh Pkatt, 1830. — The convulsion of three days; a dethrone- 
Bient ; a new king ; the old errors ; enormous armies ; military colonies ; 
the governing mistakes of Britain imitated, her industrial successes and 
virtues despised. Two millions of rural families, feeding themsdves on 
the most meagre food produced from land of their own, valued at £2 per 
nnnum for each family ; "^ each with a bit of arable land for bread, a bit 
of garden for potatoes, a \At of pasture for the goat, and those bits hardly 
ever lying together : the vine must be on the hill, and the grass in the 
valley." (Mounier'e French AffricuUure, 1846.). In all, eleven mil- 
lions of persons rated for the land-tax ; five millions of whom occupy 
holdings under five acres per family ; three millions, three hundred thou- 
sand of whom hold under ten acres per family. The average income of 
five and a half millions of proprietcvs, as indicated by the valuation for 
land-tax, is 287 francs (£11 lOSb sterling). These proprietors, some 
with families, some without, form a majority of the rural population. 
Upon them, and upon the minority of proprietors and occupiers of land 
in a Bomeiriuit better condition^ and upon other branches of productive 
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industry, fall the taxes to maintiain the armies and the hordes of adTaitvrec* 
of all ranks and classes who put wealth out of ezistenoe, and bring none^ 
or no sufficient equiyalent, into existence. 

Eighth Fhase^ 1848. — ^Another revolution ; the king dethroned ; no 
princes allowed ; no aristocracy ; a republie ; no privileged orders. Yet 
the first act of the republic is to add fifty per cent to the taxes alreadj 
levied on those five-and-a-half millions of proprietors whose piopertieo 
average ten acres ; and on the minority, whose properties average bui 
little over ten acres. One of the first acts of the repuUie is to ereate a 
new privil^ed order, the order of Parisian workmen, to be paid and fed 
at the expense of that fiily per cent of new taxation, and at the expense 
of new levies. And a coincident act is, to add one hundred and fiflj 
thousand men to the r^ular army, to be fed, clothed, armed, and lodged, 
at the expense of the industrial classes^ besides raising new legions of 
guards, in like manner to eat, to be clothed, to be armed, to be paid. 

On the 25th of March, a month and a day after the revolution of 
February^ 1848, (the Eighth Phcue,) I wrote in reference to the sfcre^ 
mobs of London and Glasgow, which had committed excesses : 

" The moderation of the people of Paris is spoken of in their ' laie 
revolution,' when the excesses of English, or Scottish^ or Irish mobs are 
referred to. When the ' late ' revolution in Paris is over, it will be time 
enough to speak of the moderation of the Parisian multitude* The revo- 
lution of France in 1848 has only begun. Grievous as was the taxation 
in France to sustain the armies of royalty, the provisional republic goes 
beyond royalty in its number of military men. Who are to pay them ? 
who but the workers f" 

And again, " Let us glance our eyes, and carry our reflective faculties 
to the internal condition of France. One of the most momentous of its 
circumstances is that of its continual subdivision of land. France 
•requires more of the necessaries of life. Neither the republican idea, as 
it is called, which is the phrase of the enthusiasts who are at present 
uppermost in the accidents of revolution, nor any other t(2ea, will make 
the divided fields fertile which are already exhausted by cropping, with- 
out capital or agricultural skill. The poUHeal disease of France has 
been, and is, a series of economical errors common to its royalty and its 
republicanism. From primogeniture^ it proceeded to a compulsory divisions 
of property." 

With an industrial population too weak to bear more taxes for the 
republic, by fifty per cent, than it contributed to royalty ; with 150,000 
more soldiers than there were under royalty; with the working population 
of Paris to be paid out of the taxes, it required no spirit of prophecy to 
write, a month after the revolution of February, that it was not over^ that 
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it was only banning. No one can fix the precise date of a future event ; 
but oommon sense, not prophecy, foretold new insurrections, street-battles, 
slaughter, convulsion. Let me trace the process. And first, of the 
operation of taxes, and of the fxjnotions of a goybrnment of fbsb 



Ist. 0^ taxes levied for government. 

All taxes levied on the producers of wealth (on the operative work- 
man, on ihe master employer, the shopkeeper, the merchant, the culti- 
vator of the fields, the banker or other capitalist who lends money for 
productive purposes) are an abstraction firom their capital ; by the loss 
of which, they are less able to give a movement to labour to make it 
productive, than they would have been had the amount of the taxes been 
left in their possession. 

And again : the expenditure of those taxes sends into the markets 
where national wealth is to be purchased fbr consumption, a number of 
consumers with a power to make wealth scarce by putting it out of 
existence, equal to the amount of the taxes. 

Thus, the levy of a tax operates against him who pays it in a two-fold 
degree; — ^it lessens his capital by which he produces wealth, so that less 
is produced, and less is by him enjoyed ; and it enables the person to 
whom it is paid to go into the market where wealth is stored up, and 
make that wealth stUl less. 

Exception, — That expenditure which is indispensable to the dignity 
and stability of the governing power, whereby the free operation of 
productive capital and of labour is secured, must be excepted : that is a 
productive expenditure. 

But as the expenditure of taxes is not productive except in so far as 
it is indispensable to the dignity and stability of the governing power, 
it is clear that to prevent the producers of wealth from being unduly 
impoverished on the one hand, and the wealth produced by them iVom 
being unduly reduced in quantity on the other hand, the tax-payers and 
all good rulers must see that the levy and the expenditure should be 
restricted to the lowest amount which will secure the free and safe opera- 
tion of the nation's industry. 

2nd. 0/ taxes levied hy a government to establish national workshops. 

The act of levying a tax to establish workshops, is a declaration that 
the political personages forming the government believe that they can 
put productive capital to a better use than can the owners of that capital. 
They cannot, for these reasons, selected from many which might be 
adduced: 

The person who has accumulated his savings from personal labour, or 
his profits upon a capital invested in raw material, tools, shop-room, and 
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wageB for the emplojme&t of odier men's labour, knows hettex how to 
employ his capital, than any member or iigent d^ the nalional goveramoiA 
can do. 

And again, it oaanot be colleoted from him, paid into 1^ treafluy, 
disbursed to agents to buy raw materials and tools, to erect work-shops, 
hire workmen, pay wages, and sell the products of the worfashops, but 
through the hands of persons over whom there is no control equal to 
that which he would have oyer his own agents and workmen. 

And again, the most industrious or moat frugal, who have aeoumv- 
lated some capital, are taxed under such a levy, — as that recently [18483 
made in France, — while the least industnoua^ or least frugal, who hare 
accumulated nothing, escape its payment. 

And again, the tax is paid in wages alike to him who works exgpedi- 
tiously and skilfully, as to him who is an idler and a sloven. Its dffect 
tendency is to make the expeditious and skilful man an idler and a 
sloven, and prevent him from aocumisdatiDg savings, when he sees him- 
self liable to taxation which the idler esci^s, and receiving only the 
wages which the idler receives. Whereas the system which leaves pro- 
ductive capital under the management of its owner, and whidi pays tibe 
workman according to the quality and quantity of his labour, ^tends to 
elevate the idler, and the sloven, to the level of him who is expeditious 
and skilful. 

And again, a tax collected, and its payment enf<Kroed, by eoUeotois 
aeoompanied by military escort, bullets, and bayonets, (as recently in 
France,) from the majority of the population, who are tiie peasantrowners 
and tiUers of the soil, is not only a transfer of their capital fiom the 
culture of their land, already feebly cultivated by reason of their poverty, 
but the tax was paid to a small section of the whole population <€ the 
republic, — ^the workmen of Paris ; while, again, they were chiefly 
employed in maunfacturing dothes, arms, and munitions of war, for the 
new levies o£ armed men, a labour which, instead of adding to the national 
wealth, still continued to diminish it. 

The most degraded condition, physically and morally, in which men 
have been placed was that condition of surrendering their own judgment, 
foresight, and enterprise to some lord superior, to be provided for in 
work, food, clothing, or lodging, according to the judgment, foree^t^ 
enterprise, mistake, misfortune, or self-interest of that superior. This 
was the condition of serfdom. It is still the condition of the slave. It 
was the condition of France through all her phases up to the revolution 
which first abolbhed the monarchy. This, the worst principle in feu- 
dalism, has been a primary idea with the leaders of both die French 
republics. They had it in 1792 ] they have it in 1848. It is anta- 
gonistic to the privileges of free men ; it is political childhood. 
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The priyO^geof a firae man ifl to behis own wei^th-iiiaiket ; to labour «fc 
whatever eraploynieiit he may find agfeeaUe, or profitable, in whatever 
l^aoe he oan find it ; to exdhange the products of his labour for sach otiier 
isommoditj as he deans to be the best return for that whieh he dispoees 
-ot Liberty to aoonmnlate the prodncts of his labour, or the prioe of 
those prodaots in shape of eapital ; to possess it ; to set in motion other 
bbonr with it ; or lend it on each seourity cm he alone $haU deem pood, 
for others to set in motion labour with it ; liberty to reodiye and possess 
the profits ;— -socnred by his government, alike from the idler, the mono- 
polist, and die inequality of taxation. 

To rule such a nation of free men, a government has no hi^er duty 
titan to allow them to exercise their own industrial enterprise. 

But to make suoh a nation of free men, obstacles to industrial enter- 
prise must be removed. In Britain they are in process of reduction ; 
and wh^i their ineoonomic operation is better understood, Britain wiU 
be seen working in her fields, in her workshops, factories, wardiouses, 
docks, ships, without the bondage upon her industrial limbs, which, by 
ages of error, she has worn, and still wears, in one shape or other, in 
almost every one of her productive operations. 

In Franoe the several changes of constitutioas, and the many chaDges 
of ruling men under those constitutions, have effected no reduction of 
the restrictions upon the freedom of industry; no diminution of the 
burthens which weigh it to the earth, no contraction of the enormously con- 
suming power which eats its products as fast as they are made, which 
gnaws into the heart of all national well-being, living upon productive 
capital, day by day making it less and less. 

But of all the states of the world, of all the constitutions of France 
which have permitted those errors, it was reserved for the provisional 
government of the republic of February 1848 to formally proclaim the 
principle of eating up productive capital, — of paying the idler or Hhe 
aloven equally with the industrious or expert workman, as a necessary 
and a good principle of government; of feeding the workmen of Paris at 
the expense of the taxes levied on the peasant proprietors of the provinces, 
as an expedient of sound policy. 

To have prophecied the exact date and nature of the events which 
would ensue, was not within the compass of human knowledge. But the 
simplest exercise of reflection could foretel that terrible consequences 
would ensue within a brief period of time ; that the provincial population, 
which had fi% per cent, added to the taxes by adecree of the provisional 
government, would send up representatives to ke^ a jealous eye on the 
IHirisian public workshops established by those taxes; that the national 
treasury, converted into a ^d for paying wages, must be exhausted, if 
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the irages did act return a profit to the treaaory equal to all the expenaes 
incurred in the operation ; that if taxes were still demanded to suj^ly 
the treasury from those who had once heen employers, and were once in 
the receipt of profits, but were so no longer (the national workshops 
being their competitors), they must stop payment alike to their own 
creditors and to the taz-gatharer ; that absence of profit in the woikshope 
would break them down, and expose the workmen to starvation, and the 
capital to revolt or a fresh revolution. 

And men were exposed to starvation ; and women and children, num- 
bered only by tens of thousands. The '^ idea '' of the republic appeased 
no appetite ; it added to the diarpness of want the sting of disappoint- 
ment. To Ihe sharpness of want and the disappointed hopes of the 
working people, there were added the fermenting elemento of ambitious 
adventurers, who had not realized their hopes of high places in the state, 
and who, like the humblest artisan, woke in the morning without a 
breakfast. 

The state rose in the morning, kindled the fire, put on the kettle, and 
was willing enough to be housemaid and cook for all Paris ; but it had 
not the means, without sending out for them day by day, often late 
in the day, the messengers sent being mounted cavalry, flying artillery, 
and at least a hundred thousand infantry of the line. 

Imagination rises amazed, reason stands confi^unded, at the contem- 
plation of such a project. 

The result — ^what was it ? The state fidled to spread the table, as it 
undertook to do, and Paris, tired, waiting with an empty stomach, took 
its muskets and its bullets to go out and shoot a breakfast for itself. 
The state had little reason to wonder that hungry Paris did that. It 
had recognized the right, and hardly condemned the expedient. That 
overwhelming majority of the National Assembly sent up by the peas- 
antry, upon whom the mounted cavalry, flying artillery, and hundred 
thousand infantry levied the money to feed Paris, and who now gave 
unmistakeable signs that they held the opinion that the people of the 
capital should support themselves, as they and their constituents did at 
home, — that majority of the National Assembly were deemed to be the 
enemies of the state and of the unfed. 

Unable to reach them, the insurgent of the empty stomach saw his 
next-door neighbour, once his employer, the man with an ^npty work- 
shop, and sent a bullet through his head. Strange fate 1 fatal office, was 
that of this dead National Guard. The little capital which he possessed 
to buy materials for workmen to work upon, and to provide shop-room 
and tools, was in part taken by the state to pay those workmen in the 
national shops, where they worked without profit] the remainder is 
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comprised in bad debts and OT«r-dae bills, of which the state decreed that 
he should not enforce payment. H« was called npon to defend the state 
fbom the insoi^nt of the empty stomach, whom it had failed to satisfy 
with food, whom it took ont of his workshop away from his work, and 
from which workshop it also extracted the employing capital, and now the 
insuigent slays him. 

And so they go on, life for life* Upon a line of three miles, crossing 
the city from right to left, and the Seine riy^ in the midst of the city, and 
the island in the midst of the Seine, deforces of war are retired, trenches 
of defence are dug out and thrown up. We were in London, on a day 
in June, startled by a flash of lightning and a clap of thunder from a low 
cbud ; on that summer day in Paris, and the next day, the next, and 
the next, and through all the intervening ni^ts, there was one continued 
roll of thunder ; and flashes of light never ceasing, and clouds of sulphur- 
ous smoke wrapping the city in suffocation. Across streets and at angles, 
up streets, down streets, out of windows, in at windows, flew the bullets, 
— the force of death in every one,—- each expected to decide, by the fall of a 
dead man, whether or no the state shall in perpetuity levy taxes to feed 
Paris, to pay ^e idler alike with the industrious workman, the sloven 
alike with the expert worker. 

AH day and all night do they thunder behind breastworks, on the roofs 
of houses, through windows, over the barricades of stones, and through 
tiie loop-holes of the barricades, upon the advancing battalions of repub- 
Hean National Guards, and of Guards Mobile, the youths early trained to 
the offices and feelings of demons. Over their heads, in return, the artil- 
lery of the Republic throw shells charged with destructiveness to explode 
among the republican insurgents, and blow up the barricades and the 
houses in which insurrection is sheltered, — Cavaignac, the stem repub- 
lican, commanding. Day by day, hour by hour, the fratricide becomes 
more demoniacal. Dashing through walls, go cannon-bullets,— crashing 
roll the walls on men, women, children, aged, young, weak, strong, inno- 
oent, and criminal; loud is the cry of mercy, — ^louder the curse of 
vengeance 1 

'' Blessed are the peace-makers, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 
From the day when those blessed words were spoken on the Mount, 
to this day, one of the blackest in the calendar of time, no minister of 
peace has gone forth on a mission more perilous — and perilouB, more 
saUime — ^than does that priest with the uplifted cross and the flag of 
tmeel But what is the presence of the cross, what the flag of truce, 
what the mission of peace, when brother slays brother ? " Down with 
file cross 1." " Kill that Archbishop !" And he is killed. Demons are 
uppermost Anything but mercy, honour, or forbearance, this day ! 
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And all those deepest atrocities are committed, and twoDly ^ousMid 
human beings lie dead, or djring, or maimed, their city shattered audi 
onunUing, because citiien battles with citisen, ne^hbonrwith ndghbonr, 
apprentice with journeyman, shoimiate with shopmaster, employe with 
employed. 

And they battle thus with one another because a government whiek 
can as well command the sun to shine when the day is cloudy, or the 
shower to fall when the earth is thirsty, as feed a nation when it demands 
feeding, find profitable employment fi^r it, when it cannot find it for itself^ 
undertakes to execute these impossibilities, and deceiTes those who trust 
in it. 

They battle thus with one another, tearing down their city, uptununi^ 
their thoroughfiures, to be repaired at an expenditure of heavier taxation^ 
which they must bear, and are subdued by armed men, whom they must 
pay ; or are victorious over their insurgent brotheos by armed forcei^ 
whom still they must pay, — more and more &rce required to preserve order; 
heavier and heavier taxes required to pay the force ; industry and land, 
aouroes -ef all wealth, less and less able to sustain the wei^t of 
taxation, — they batde Ihus, and incur those consequences, because the 
simple, economic principles upon which all national well4)eing ia founded, 
are not understood nor admitted to be right, by the classes who for gene- 
rations have been the regulators of trade by inheritance, nor by those 
who aspire to regubte it by a phOosophical adaptation of the old errors. 

Nor is the warfiire in France over. The economic error is not cor- 
rected in the national understanding ; the demon spirit of social convul- 
sion is not QX(»oised. 



Such were the a^uments suggested by ihe logic of a conservative 
Political Economy while the revdiution was in progress. But that por- 
tion of it relating to the fragmentary division of land in Fiance, demands 
thai a modifying remark be attached. 

If the quarrels of naticms were at an end, and armiea could be safe^ 
neglected, the process of " clearing " away the rural population of Britaiu 
aud Ireland, in favour of large and still larger forms, or in Ireland in 
fovour of vast gracing tracts instead of tillage, humanity also being kept 
from consideration ss a worthless sraitiment, — ^under such cireumstanoes 
those olear»Aces might be approved in a system of Materialistio fico- 
nomio Science. But war is not removed beyond the limits of probability. 
Defensive forces cannot be safely neglected in Britain. Whence doee 
tihe Smperor of the French collect his fonnidaUe army? By far its 
greater prciportion comes from the rural districts, wherer the minute 
occupations of land are favourable to- the growth (Mf the foture 
itjried, and the bold, agile, ubiquitous zouave. 
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And again, in what quarter lies the danger of war between Britain 
and France ? Mr. Milner G-ibeon moved and Mr. John Bright seconded, 
in the spring of 1858, a hostile motion in the House of Commons directed 
against Lord Palmerston on personal grounds, by which the Palmerston 
government fell. The subject of that motion was a defiance to France ; 
though the mover and seconder had no olher motive in reversing the 
whole of their ultra peace principles, than to avenge the loss of their 
seats as members for Manchester in ihe previous year. In that previous 
year, March 1857, Mr. Cobden moved and carried a hostile vote in the 
House of Commons against Lord Palmerston on the China question, 
making " political capital " on the occasion by attacking in bitterest 
invective his former friend, Her Majesty's representative at Hong Kong, 
Sir John Bowring. (Vide a pamphlet, ^' Bawrmg^ Cobden, and Chinay" 
then publidied by Menzies, Edinburgh, 1857, and scattered through- 
out England during the contested elections.) Lord Palmerston ad- 
vised Her Majesty to dissolve parliament, and thereby appealed to the 
country. The verdict of the nation was emphatic. Cobden, Bright, 
Gibson, and others of their party, missed re-election. The pamphlet just 
referred to was monymous ; but at very considerable expense, I, its author, 
sent it in large quantities to election committees and sub-committees in 
931 towns and counties where it was likely to be of nee. When Sir John 
Bowring saw it in China, he wrote home to the publisher inquiring to 
whom he was indebted for that " generous and vigorous defence " against 
Mr. Cobden's spiteful attack. As a literary man, I had been entrusted with 
certain matters by Sir John Bowring some years before he went to 
China, and now used them at the right momeiU* The anonimity of 
the pamphlet was a mistake ; but I sent it out without my name at the 
suggestion of a second party. Mr. Cobden may be pleased to leam that 
ihid labour of i/riting and much of the cost of circulating ^' Bowring^ 
Cobden, and China" among those who, with it in their hands, defeated 
his return for Huddersfield in 1857, resulted, like so many things else of 
mine, in a dead pecuniary loss. But I am pleased that he b restored to 
parliament. He represents sentiments which had better be uttered in 
the House of Commons than on platforms of agitation out of doors. 

[The work may now be purchased with my name on a new title-pagOi 
the title altered thus : — '^ Life of Sir John Bowring ; Writings of Mr. 
Cobden ; A True Narrative of the Bupture in China.'' Sold by B4>bin- 
son, Edinburgh, to whom I gave a large remainder, 750 copies, for the 
price of waste paper.] 

To avenge on Lord Palmerston in 1858, the loss of thdr seats in 
1857, the parly of ^^ Peace at any price," led by Qibson and Bright, uid 
supported by the Conservatives under guidance of Disraeli, all taking 
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advantage of a popular Britiah excitement arising ont of the attempted 
aasassination of the French emperor by Ondni and the defiance of Britain 
in the addresses of the French colonels to their sovereign, carried a 
hostile vote in terms of counter-defiance to France. So much for the 
peace men. 

I do not pronounce that vote to have been wholly wrong. I name 
the fiiot of its occurrence and the source whence it issued, as evidence 
that a defensive army in Britain cannot be safely n^lected. You tell 
me in Canada that you do not care about British political parties. 
Would war with France be no concern of yours ? 

That being admitted, conservative economy takes note of the fact, that 
France is in Aill possession of a vigorous rural people,, available for mili* 
tary service, while Ireland is being compulsorily laid down in grass, one 
man and a boy only employed on three or four hundred acres, where not 
long ago was a thickly-seated population. Also that the Highlands of 
Scotland are '' cleared " of their people, and devoted to the sportamen of 
England, who hire the glens, moors, and fisrests for amusement. Alse 
that in England the process of merging several small fanns in one large 
occupation, to reduce the number of rural families, in imitation of the 
" improved " culture of the Lowlands of Scotland, is widely spreading; 
while in those " improved '* Lowlands of Scotland, say in my native 
county, Haddingtonshire, the populatioa has been gradually deoreaaisig 
in jdl the strictly agricultural parishes during the last forty, and especially 
ihe last twenty years. 
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CHAPTEB XXm. 

Yifit lo Cahemioyle and Mr. Smith O'BrieB'i district of Limerick county, in 
March 1847. Famine. Relief Works. Similarity of Oahermojle to Wbite6eld 
Farm in Glonceeterghire, England. Barl of Dacie, a Political Economist, and 
Hr. Smith O'Brien, an Anti-Political Economist. The culture of their land 
contrasted. 

The following account of Mr. Smith O'Brien's estate was first published 
in 1847. It was reprinted in several forms, as part of an appendix 
to my Autobiography, and as National Wealth Tracts at the revolution- 
aiy orisis of 1848 in England. It was also widely circulated in Ireland, 
and recommended to the followers of Mr. Smith O'Brien by many 
Catholic priests in Tipperaiy, Cork, Kerry, and Limerick county, for 
reasons fully developed in another chapter. I claim, that, through the 
influence of the priests and others opposed to the Irish insurrectionary 
movement in the summer of 1848, this, and my other Economic Exposi- 
tions relating to Ireland, had a considerable influence in detaching the^ 
peasantry f^om Mr. O'Brien and from the enterprise of a '' Celtic war- 
against the Saxon," or " tenant war against landlord." 

I am constrained by pressure on space to strip off all descriptive- 
portions of the narrative and give bare figures. The district about to be 
depicted is that of which the small town of Newcastle, twenty-three miles 
south from Limerick, is the centre. The village of Ardagh is four or five 
miles north-west Irom Newcastle. It contained when I saw it a densely 
padced, fevered, starving population, many of whom had been " cleared "' 
away,— driven by military force from Smith O'Brien's property some 
years before. He, individually, may not have " cleared " the land of its 
population in the first instance ; but while I was there in March 1847, 
he was declaiming in the House of Commons against the British govern- 
ment for allowing the Irish people to starve. Tet his own estate of what 
might have been richly productive land, lay without drainage, over-run 
widi acquatic weeds, government paying Is. 4d. a day in relief works 
to improve it and adjoining properties, while he paid 4d. less per day for 
labour wholly inadequate to the wants of his land. In the hovels of' 
Ardagh, within half a mile of his park walls, the fever-stricken people^. 
Kvuig and dying and dead, lay in a state of mingled putrefaction. At. 
my instance, money oamie frttei England to bury some of thenu 

m 
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The poor rate in Manchester w«b then Gs. 8d. in ihe pound; in 
Liverpool it was in one district 138., and in another ISs. in the pound, 
much of that enormous rateage being required to preserve alive the 
thousands of Irish fleeing from their own country. On land yielding 
Mr. Smith O'Brien £1 lOs. per acre, and employing only about one maa 
to £200 of rental, the poor rate was ienpmee in the pound. 

From Somerville's National Wealth Tracts (Irish Series) : 

'^ The nearest and most remarkaUe landlofd to the vjUagei of Ard^lv 
is Mr. WilUam Smith O'Brien, M. P. Oahennoyle, his residence, is 
about half a mUe distant The Cahermoyle estate is i^ost wholly laid 
down in large grazing farms, on none of which are the overgrowing popu- 
tion of the district allowed to build houses : they have only the choice of 
going, and they. must go, to Ards^^ and obtain leave to erect a hovel in, 
rear of the other hovels therCj at an exorbitant rent, paid to the inhabi- 
tant of the hovel who permits the new-comer to come : or they locate 
themselves in some nook of a field, or siding of a road, without a foot of 
ground save what the day-hut stands on. Mr. Smith O'Brien permit^ 
none to settle on his estate in that manner, nor in any way else. 

Part of his property is in the Newcastle poor-law union, and part of 
it in Bathkeale union. The portions of it in Newcastle unioii are rated, 
for the poor at 9d. in the pound, there being two half-yearly rates of 4|d. 
each. His farms which are in the Rathkeale union, are rated at lOd. 
in the pound per annum, only one rate for the year having been made 
there y while Rathkeale district, being more densely peopled, is rated at 
2s. 6d. in the pound. Thus, the poorer district of Raihkeale pays three 
times more money for the relief of the poor than the rich grazing farms 
of Cahermoyle. 

The entire population of Arda^h, and of the fitrms of Gahermoylcy 
and of adjoining properties, are employed on the public works, save five 
men who are draining within the demesne of Mi. Smith O'Brien, with men 
and Boys at the rate of about one full-grown man and two half-grown lads 
to 350 acres of gracing land. Those men and boys have only been kept 
on the farms and prevented from. going to the public works by Iteing 
hired for the year.' The wages on the public works havebe^n Is. 4d«. 
per day. They were not paid by piece-work, but at Is. 4dl overWd, 
married and single^ weak and strong. The .farmers jiave i^ot g^ven 
higher wages than lOd. in 1847^ that being 2d.' more thin ^e wages 
given previous io this. year. /The men hired by tbem, are paid, the 
highest, £1 per quarter, or £4 per imnum, with diet ini the farm-houses. . 
But a man reoeivii^ £1 per quarter is a fint-rate ploughniau pr herds- 
man j the more common rate for hired men is l&s. per quarter. j£^ per 
aanum, imd diet*' The boys receive from Jm. par quarter io IQk, aobord^ 
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ittg to Oi^ir. liamgtb. ' Tli» ji\qo^^im^\^ lbiJB4iT]f^^UfMmt> SaxmsTy 
told me tHat Mir. J^mj'n Mmoe WfiSvOpusi^mdo^e b^.tUL Axdag^. , 
{Mrish^ it WIS a most excxJl^^ hptu^ foe 4^^,; tbey -had i^e«t tvitse ^ , 
week. None of the other fio^m. therjeabmit.giFe ri^mx xmn jneat at aU, , . j 
eave perhaps onoe in six months. No man or woman a^bat^heifs meal . ,i 
t>n Smith 0!Brien's eatate^ aUoaltleySbeepywd lugSfWece^daadsen 
awaj* 

With m^ of Jndtan.ooni, or, o{jo9fM at 3& p^r stom^' .lalK>i|reii^n4er : ) 
the Board of Works on the roads around. Qahecmoyle^ar^ jonijable. to,, y 
procure forty-two pounds jGLye ounees f&a week,; ., which, divided among g . 
family of five, or six, or seven persons,. pf which fiimilies there are 
many, iii ^msll unhealthy huta in Ardsgl% ttiod oa Ihe a^joiiiii^ 'iMD%< / 
giTes an aUowanoe less than can possibly .sustain.them. iorrhealih^ evjan;, .^i 
had they wholesqae dwellingrplaoes to live in. But Mar« Smith ;0'Brieihj - 
has men working for him who liye in soch.hujks, with^uch &milieSy.,aiid .. 
in greater hunger, foe they have. less ft|od by onefQurtb^iieiiayintg no. ^ 
more than one shilling a day. ., 

I was told that pf;five men employed in the. demesne .ofi Cahermoyloy • 
four m^ht be repkoned-ltflr employed. there in cfhi^city. If they he so c 
employed,, the oharit^y ia a fourth l^ss than the relief-n^neypaid by ., 
government .ij^ the. looah^ty [about whioh Jtfr. O'Brienr waa.then loudly.. ./ 
declaiming in parliament as inadequate]. But ^ demur, tp. their em* . ^ 
{doyment being c^ed^.5}hgr^ty pr lelieL . They. peKforpKtWprk mc&^i 
aiy jfff b^ ^nejr-rrdraii^iiig ; • work whioh^ if dona tq ,the eji^teintiequii^ on j 
liie Gahermoyjie estate, should emplqy two hundreds m^Uv^ mimtt^StOf. ,. 
the year, for five years; ^ estate which, if c^ltiv^tedi^a it,^9(uld be^ to. c^ 
yield the greatest amount of produce for the food markets, and of profit 
to the ownar^ ahouUxnqfioy as many men per one hundred acres as the 
EarUf Ovdeta^^tpfieki|tMi|l>ii|| QlQucesteralwe^ .Theg^l<^ of Cahei^ 
moylp an^ Tifhit^ld is. the smufu , The pnesent state, of CabennoylOi . 
18 uwis^.t^,!^ f|?^v|ouR^atata ofiiWhitofield.: MWeejta, ru^hw, if^rm. j 
gngf^, ijinferiQc.rei^td^i t utter, waste ^jof .nvmiire, from -Aha Oftttle^ ffprun ^^ 
grow^^.-pprtipivpi qf the fmaa,{imfMm(P9^ W^^ .«|ha«*|ted; pota^pfp. ,.: 
pIaii^;^,tbp-4^ 4» tw9k<Wffrkiiwm<PAiCMiqh fiMPm t^.Uve uppui Mtha 

€ah^fi|Mr|#^ ,i;hes%{«erejlibe)Chi*a#teiwt^ r^ 

1840^ ipjM^tlb^^^rl Af J)in^ wi^Mu Ib^rtepi's MkSi b^igMirM. , 

tnof^^i^^, The:{i)m^pfl^.cif,the twplaflpa«tendaife?A»..,:iCahe^ ,.,; 
moj^%ffi^lii^hff^ aaiTiKbiteAil4i;:w^^^ o 

aiilep<)(fepi'i4l|9 ,91^^ *♦ vt 

(Sev^^aQffhpfi^ji^f^ mssti^i^mihB^KmAm m^.^ hm^^si^J^ki^ m 
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Bat here tiie likenen endii. Whiiefield oontaiiiB 240 aeres; Cdiep* 
mojle, upwards of 1,000. The best land of the latter is saperior to aiijr 
of tbe land of the fonner, and oonstitotes more than a half of the whole ; 
the best land — the alluTiun^— of Whitefield is but a few acres; of 
Cahermojle, it is 400. 

The expenditure for drainage, buildings, and usefol roads on 'White- 
field, was £7,828. The expenditure for drainage on the farm4and of 
Cahermoyle, is nothing; that on the usefiil roads, for improTing the 
Talue of the land, is nothing by landlords or tenants ; the Board of Works, 
with the public money, is improving the farm roads. 

Besides the sum of £7,828 expended on permanent improvements on 
Whitefield farm by the landlord, Earlof Ducie, Mr. Morton, the tenant, 
has stock and working capital on it to the amount of £4,500. The 
rent before he took the farm in 1840, and before the capital was expended 
on it, was £200 per annum ; tithe, £33 ; poor rate, £28 ; and road 
rate, £4. The rent is now augmented to the amount of five per cent 
upon £7,828. The farmer calculates upon ten per cent on his working 
oapital of £4,500 ; on £200 per annum as remuneration for his personal 
services on the farm ; on wages for ten men, at twelve shillings a week 
each, and on all the payments to keep implements and roads in repiur. 
What he obtains over all those returns, is profit. And he has had 
profit after all those returns. 

I apprehend that such a landlord as the Earl of Bucie is the true bene- 
fiiotor of his country, and that if Mr. Smith O'Brien would turn his 
attention to his own property, to enrich himself by producing human food 
from that land so naturally rich, now lying waste, he would be a patriot. 

23d Maidt, 1847. 

r a 

Since writing the forgoing, I have been on another farm of Mr. 
O'Brien's, where the natural quality of the soil far exceeds that of 
Gloucestershire. Mr. Sheehy, one of his tenants, holding about 150 
aoreir, at 24s. per acre, has only one lad in his employment, aEud not 
another person, not even of his own family, employed in cultivation. 
The land is just sloping enough to be of easy drainage ; a stream of water 
runs through it, fit for irrigation or machinery ; the Board of' Works has 
just made a road through iike farm. A fine, rich, loamy soilj all in gntts 
and rushes, covers the whole isurfaoe ; the limestone rock is everywhere 
on the farm, within two, three, four, f)r six feet of the surface. An inforior 
ooal, available for burning limef, is found in tiie mountains, witlilB one 
hout's walk, and r^ads were made to it by government grants of monej 
severd years ago, ani more roadi» are being made to it by goveHimenl 
now \ but no attempi is micto, im beftn madci cir secanslikdy iojbe Biade, 
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Ivy Mr, O'Brien, to nuuinfitctiiTe lime, or bring lime, to Ub fann land. 
The fann-buildingB are elay hate, the roofs fallen or ftdling in ; the 
fences are orodced mounds of earth, with crocked ditohes besides them ; 
all mannre ftoai oaitl^ rans vasie into the ditohee ; the cattle lie in oon- 
tinnal wetness, and are overtaken by periodical epidemics ; but when 
&ttened (as fattened they are, deq^ite all the wwck and waste of the 
land, the soil is so rich) they go to the oontractors for the navy in Cork, 
and to England, to be sold and consumed. 

Such is Mr. Sheehy's farm, with only one lad, at lOs. per quarter of 
wages, and his diet, employed. 7he otiier man, who has a family, 
and who used to be i>n the £inn at 5d. per day and his diet, is now on 
the public works at Is. 4d. per day. 

Mr. Patrick Power has a farm of about 2&0 acres. 8ome of his fields 
kave been in tillage, and are laid down to rest to recover their exhaustion. 
They lie thus without grass or crop of any kind, but weeds that rise 
apontaneovsly for five or six years. Meanwhile, all his cattle manure 
runs to waste; the cattle lie without straw or bedding to make manure ; 
the roofs are falling in above them ; epidemic diseases periodically destroy 
them ; two women only are hired in summer to make the butter ; only 
one lad, at 10s. per quarter, is on the farm at present. The herdsi^an, 
Walsh, is on the public roads, at Is. 4d. per day, with Mr. Power's coii- 
sent, and Walsh's mother, a widow, is doing the herdsman's work in 
payment of BOks. of house rent 

Cahermoyle demesne, consisting of 160 acres, is valued at £18^5 for 
rates, and rented by Mr. Massey for about £2 per acre, for grasing. • 

Mr. O'Brien's house and garden, and 14 acres of plantation, are valued 
for poor-rate at £70 ; the rate, lOd. in the pound. 

Mr. Condin's fiurm, of 65 acres, belonging to Mr. Q' Brien, is rated on 
a rental of £66. This, and a quantity of other land not on Mr. O'Brien's 
estate, employs at present one youth at 10s. per quarter, and diet, as a 
lierdsman. 

Mr. Magner^s farm of 160 acres, rated at £190, is connected witli 
other land, not Mr. O'Brien's. It has two persons employed. 

Mr. Robert O'Brien, brother to Smitli O'Brien, gave evidence before 
the Devon Commission. The reader will understand ite force after 
reading the state of those grazing farms, and I have given a picture of 
them considerably within the truth. Mr. Robert O'Brien is agent for 
his brother, Sir Lucius O'Brien, in Clare ; for his brother, William Smith 
O'Brien, Esq., M.P., of Cahermoyle ; for their mother. Lady O'Brien ; 
and for himself and other proprietors in Limerick and Clare. He states 
(Devon Blue Book, Part II., page 810) : " If apasture fiirm is converted 
into tillage, it may be taken as a s%n that the tenant is going down in 
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' the world.*^ ' TBe e^pbtklaii^yti ^ Ai9 iii, tbfti l9ii^ Ifflag^^fiinbi^ iite carried 

' OIL triih^ eapitid ; t{i^gNaitig'&fiiifl'iniii»l hkv&tmt tttpiUi, Wiute- 

field farm in Ok>tieesteriilii)n», ^ngiaiid, ' bkfc^ affiyrded'^a 'Ihing^ to its 

* tenant, and'£8<M) (9f i^t tt> iter'lkndlotd/lrli^iif Hui UttiAli^^ etejfiiA 
' only £3 ?6. 7d. {jer a^re; inid%lie'vriige» ^ kVm^^ part of it ^r a^ 

was only £75 per annum; Nd#, cix^tliuTe cf 'aH iragel foi* dmiiiiBg, 
building, ind toad-making; the'eniiii of £312 pelr'atiliitBm fe paid iii'in^es, 
ihongh there be machinery for thr«ahing. - * TUt Working topitai is £ld 
' per acre. 

Mr. M6rtoh, likohts kndlord'Earl f^Dvt^&, isa pi^litical'^donoinlBt; and 

> ati dneh pajf^ ISsi per^w^dk'to his mett; though "Oi^^clsh^fft^'i^^ die 

district be 88. and 98. He gets het^ir yA>rk$nek' sAd tkenpet^'httour hj 

paying 128. This' is political eeottomy. 

Mr: Smith O'Brien ' is not a ' j^litidd eeotK^tst. 116 jkyrtioB '6f his 

* estate, measuring 240 act^ (the sicebf Whltefield)-,payi more than ^£20 

' of wages per annnm; and the capiia! p^'actreisliDder £3.' Iniitdid <^ 
trpng to get betted workmfen or'to vtaaAf^- better t>6rhmm, in order U> 
have cheaper fciboHr, by j^ittg Mgh«r WagCfr than the wages of the neigh- 

^ bourhood, as a's6ttnd eecmtrndstwoiskl do, he piiy» oM fbtnrth le^ for 

' %ork than the government pays in Parity. 

The Earl of Dtfei6 ad^h>^ated the nspeal «f Ac c6rfo4aws. '- Mr. Shiitb 

- O'Brieii used all the powei^'hc possesstid^topnetetVe the' eorh-faws. 

It was one of the commonest argnments ns^ on Mr. O'Biien^ii side 

'^' of th& qii6Stio6,'^that land wotdd go oitt 'of ciiltiiratiott,^and' heeome 
pafftnre, if protection was ikkm km^y: In Lr^mck County and oii hn 

i' own estate, it is deemed a's&gn'of '% ^'filmier going down in th^'world/' 
when he brings hisiWni into iffSSLs^J^^tidetvce^/IMeH O'BHku^^^^ 
Mr.' O'Brien dMands « repeal of the -Union, ini order that Xreland 

' may keep her pit^dntoei atfd herW^lth itt'home.- He and his tenants 
send their cattle to BUgland for sale ; and 'they keep none of their pio- 
dace at home for the people to consume, nor allow the people the means 

* of consuming it. 

■ 111 . 1 11 " I 

Remarks upon the foregoing citculated'with it in presence of the 
approaching ^' Tenth of April/' day of dread' to London : 

AprvL 4tB, 1848. 

The loftiest patriotism is that whicfh is humblest in its pretensiom^ 
and most pratically useful. If William Smith O'Brien wens a practical 
man, who would act- himself to the tioble task of regeiikettting hi^ country, 
by givii^g it^ iik>ultiTafed soil a produt^ttvenete worthy of its natural 
fertility ; by' admitting ihepCopIc to the pritilege of labouring, to^M&ige 
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the sapi^y of home-grown food ; by pennitfciDg them to live in healthful 
houseB, instead of the filthy, hungry, pestilential holes, into which, in 
Arda^ village, he, his relatives, and his neighbours have driyen them ; 
lie might become an honoured patriotic without revolution, without a 
rq>ubUc, without repeal, without a riot. What I have described of him 
and his wretchedly mis-managed property, may be -said of evexy one of 
''^ Ips political brotherhdod who possess property. • • . • 

And now to conclude, let us take a parting glance at the threatened 
'' British Revolution." The republican constitution which is to be pro- 
daimed when the Mvohitionis eflbotc^i has. just been published in the 
Northern SUvr. Those who believe in Mr. O'Connor wiH know how 
much'of that document to believe. My present business is toot with it, 
nor with' him iii relation to it. 

• r • • • 

In the first j^laoe, Oiere is not at present a national desire for political 
enfranchisment^ There is,'on the contrary, a general aversion to rtaj£kong 

'*' all persons possessed of property ; no iniBitter what the property may be, 
a mansion with a demesne around it, or a hiizter's shop with a glass win- 

' dow. No set of nien now breathing the April air of 184J3, have done so 
' much to retard the enfranchisinent of the people, as the €hartist leaders 

' of the last nine years. Their practice has been to exeite hatred bet^iBcn 
olaaseei. tJntil there is an alliance between dasses, there cannot be in 
Britain an act of universal enfranchisment. And, I fear, thatuHtO the 

Chartists withdraw their avowed hostility to the existence of private 

capita, moneyed or landed, and theb avowed belief that they can do 
physieid battle against the r^larly armed nulitary forces, they are not 
Gkely to obtidn the sympathy of the people, interested ih the preservation 

' * of property. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Innth RerolutionAry Oritif continued. Approach of the '< Tenth of Apiil»^ 
ia Britam. I>OGtor HoDowalPs diBCoone at Nottinghaai on the " British Roto- 
lution." 

[Eztraots from the AntoUography of a Working Maa.] 

London, Haioh 25th, 1848. 

In theee times of change, remarks on the reyolntionary oecurenees and 
aooidents of the day written while the day ia passing, to be read hereafter, 
— ^written thns by me beoanse the book is dosing, — ^reqnire to have a date 
upon their faoe. It is but a month and a day since France, deprived of 
the freedom of political discnssion, exploded in revolation, her political 
aafbty-valTes closed. Since then an empire, two or three kingdoms, and 
a score of inferior states, which possessed no safety-valves, but which 
had a breathing, living, working, taz-burthened, thinking mass of homan 
beings screwed down and bolted, — ^these states, dbturbed by the C0Bcna> 
flion of the French explosion, have also trembled, heaved, and blown np ; 
and Britain, — ^which possesses and exereises freedom of thought, freedom 
of utterance, freedom of the press ; which is in the daily, nightly, hourly 
practice of liberty, — ^but for those political safety-valves, would have had 
a revolution too ; and her practical people would be now abiding the 
aedidents of convulsion. But she is saved from convulsion, because her 
people are practical. Britain has nothing to gain by revolution: she 
has great advantages, already gained, to lose. Let us glance at her por- 
tion. 

She is not not beyond danger. She his threatened with a revolution by 
persons who seem incapable of comprehending the simplest principles of 
liberty, or of national well-being, or of political progress, past, present^ 
•or to come. She may also be endangered by a party who would o|^>ose 
by force of arms, any concession to popular progress. She was endan- 
gered by such persons in 1832, when they threatened the military power 
against the national opinion, expressed repeatedly by the House of Com- 
mons, and almost by the entire newspaper press of the United Kingdom. 
But were the nation as nearly unanimous now as in 1832, there would 
be less danger now than there was then. Britain can now reason a mino- 
rity into a majority. She has reasoned away the corn monopoly which 
Jier landowners, land-occupiers, and many of her trading citiaens, believed 
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to be (be foanibdioii-fitone of her wdl-being. By argoment flhe eonTinoed 
them that even, for iheir own personal and class interests, they were 
in error. Other nations resort to bloodshed, and oyerthrow dynasties for 
ends of less importance 

Britain has had revolutions, and paid dearly for them, in consequent 
wars, standing armies, national debt, penal laws, proscriptions, confisca- 
tions of landed property, creations of new privil^ed orders to keep down 
those whose property was confiscated by revolntionSj more soldiers, more 
taxes, more debt, more taxes, and more and more 

Britain has yet a grand march of progress before her. As snrely as 
men were not created to work and perish as the beasts of the field, but 
were endowed with faeolties fitting them for high moral enjoyments, so 
snrely will the old nations and the new accomplish thdr destiny. AH 
men, by the suffrage of manhood, legislating ; aU by virtoe of their voice 
in government, obeying ; all by their capital, producing, — ^their capital 
of strength, capital of skill, capital of enterprise, capital of accumulated 
profits, capital of land, capital of intelligence to cultivate land; all pro- 
ducing; none idly consuming ; all enjoyiog in every nation ; eyeiy nation 
exchanging products of use and offices of friendship, that all may the 
more perfectly enjoy t such is the future for all mankind 

[Note of 1869. — ^Prince Louis Napoleon was in London when this and 
nnular works of mine were published. The Prince was so courteous as 
to confess himself my pupil to some extent on reading this and National 
Wealth Tracts. Also the chapter on Mr. Smith O'Brien which follows tfaia.] 

As surely as men were not created to work, eat, sleep, work again, and 
perish like the beasts of the field, but were all endowed with natures 
'^ only a little lower than the angels," so surely will they accomplish their 
destiny. Britain has achieved the freedom of the person, the freed<«i of 
opinion, the freedom of the press, and of discussion. The highest condi- 
tion of freedom and true sign of civilization is a voluntary and habitual 
surrender of some impulse and right of personal liberty. Such sign of 
freedom is emphatically British. 

Let Britain retain her place. She will retain it, if she avoid those 
prodigious calamities to mankind, — ^wars with national neighbours ; and 
those more terrible calamities, revolutions and internal disorders, in whieh 
the young, the vicious, the ignorant^ are alike armed with weapons of 
bloodshed, to menace the men of experience, virtue, and wisdom. 

Britain has her warlike politicians, who ciy for revolution by force of 
arms. Heaven help them and her if she had a revolution such as they 
desire I She has also those who, deprecating bloodshed and revolution 
in their own country, — ^little r^arding the accidents out of which revolu- 
tions have arisen, or the accidents which may arise from them, — ^little 
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ondeistanding the i^fiible 4isaster to civilization and ibe progresa of 
liberty which internal warfare^ diacord^ expatriation of classes, oonfisca- 
tion of property, threats of new convulsions, the paralysis of indoatrial 
enterprise, the insecurity of all juroperty and all righta^^ittle nndersta&d- 
ing how disastrouG! tholse consequences are which have always followed^ 
and must always follow, an internal revolution,— -they direct their &ee8 
to France, some of them their steps, and point ^e political finger, and 
Ud us admire France which has become /ree/ 

By a provisional ^vemment, responsible only to the accidental mode- 
ration or probable excesses of ah armed multitude, France, issues deoress 
which the same or another armed multitude may revoke. Her decrees 
are pronounced to be '^ illustrious *'| and Britain, in which pur revoln- 
tioi:ists live^ and have liberty to do and say what no citisen of France 
before, after, or in any of her revolutions, ever dared do or say,— 'Britain, in 
which they live, is exhorted to follow her " illustrious example." Fnnce 
liberates her colonial slaves. It takes a revolution to do it, and we are 
told to adpiire. Britain liberated her c(^onial slaves by the power of 
discussion. France was not permitted to hold public meetingiB for dis- 
cussion, until the privily was obtained (if obtained it be, when onfy 
one side is privileged to discuss) by a series of accidents ending in street 
warfare and national convulsion. Britain, in possession of the liberty of 
meeting and discussion, is iuvited to imitate France, and have street 
warfare and national convulsion. Those who do not quite invite her to 
the imitation of France, bid us look and admire France in her struggles 
for freedom. What does she struggle with ? who keeps freedom from her ? 
She has had revolution enough to be free, if she knew tihe practical uses 
of liberty. She stru^Ies, but it is with hendf and her abortions. She 
is a^ain in convulsions, but. they are the throes of another imnatoral 
birth. Liberty b not born of revolution. It comes not in diape of the 
demon pa8sions,-~-of distrust, jealousy,, violence to^ private property, nor 
aggression on personal rights. America, it is true, obtaii^ her vide> 
pendence by arms ; but, in her act of independence, she only s^mrated 
from a goverment already separated from her by four thousand miles of 
ocean ; already separated by navigation laws and monopolies, never 4hed 
to her by.i«sidence within her shores, or the ownership and culture of 
her soil. America is not an exception to the aignment : she comes not 
within its scope. 

I'riEkuce has decreed that political offenders shall not suffer death; and 
while the armed mob is still in the streets, threatening death to the poli- 
tician who offends them, we are' told to admire her clemency, and tUs at 
the very time that a notice of motion is on the table of the House of 
Ck>ihmons, having for its object the return from banishment of three men 



'-^-^itie lakt {hr6^^--^pitall7''<^tkvibi^^b^ tUe lugbesl species 6^ poetical 

offence in BnCaihj-^treaflon, aiid tlieleyyiDg of war against iKe crown 

a&d gbt^mment. ' Tbat they^ were not capitallj executed eigtit yean 

i^, liit fit^ now to'te tbebbjedto of political 'friendship to some, and of 

' Inimane soKiitude to others, is proof that those who bid ns adinire !Pranoe 

' ftr herdcMenidy, niay admire Biitiiin for' hers, which has resnlted^from 

ber saperior fteedom, — the liberty of discossion. [Note, 1859— ^This 

refeiTed' to Hr. Fr68t of Newport; since returned to fingland a free mao, 

^i^d to Ms '6oin|ftmion8 in Ih6 insurrection of 1846 j Mr. Williams and 

' Mr. JoiieB,'now iloiuishing colonists in Tasmania.] 

- Iffrance, by her itrMi walr&^e, and the tmprt)!!!^^ decrees ofa provi- 

Bioibd giffy^t^inent, which' sees the loaded miiskiets of armed workmen 

'iMneaDi its' Witidows, brdirs *th4t those workmen 'sKaB' only labour' ten 

- boors pet* day. By the priV^^ of free disciisfflbn in Britun, an enact" 

inent reduciti^ th6 woi^king hotirs of the larg^ class of bperatites in the 

'kingdom td t^n UotUB, waa carried without imy thr^t; 6r fear of street 

'*- warfare. 

'Next tof a revolutibn In an inddstriiBil nation like Britain, is the e^il of 

' ' beiiig 'thrteWed with one^ or subjected to one in its incipient stages of 

riot. To-day; 25fc Marbh, 1848, we redd in' the London daily hews- 

' papers, that at Nottingham, ''on 'Thursday evening a large number of 

people weW bollected t6 bear what l)r. McDowall' had to say about the 

'' Dr. McDoi^AiiV. en^rki Bbitibh K>TO£tJtioN. 

" He said he would neyer be engaged in any riot^ thouj^ U waffprobable 

'* l^e ChaiiiiM 'might soon see him engaged in a revolution.'^ Unless their 

' judt deiJlaiidei were shortly conceded, he would,' if necessaiy, walk' bare- 

** fbot'froih Lohdoli to Nottingham, to head them id a revolution.' In, 

'the yed^ 'lSi% hrw;afl expatriated, he said, (query, abstfonded^ after 

'•'-' tffgltlg men to'Kii&^Tiief in the plug riots, for which they were imprisoned 

"^ «bd ttrliriiported). He suffered tran4>ortati6n for two years; he escaped 

*' ' to the Continent, eluding the police ; But be would hot again be ooin^ed 

* 'to leaVe them.' Oh the 'l 0th of April, a 'petition would be presented, 

prayitig that the' charter inight become Ibe law of ilie land. It' would 

' bd the last petition.' If rejected, ' ieis be expected it would be, other mear 

' Sufes'WoilM be adopted. If the Chartist leaders invited every town in 

' ' the kihgdotn to select twenty-five deputies, and every village five deputies, 

^' and each deputy appeared in London with a musket under his ooat, they 

'* irould be able io aidYahce'suoh arguments as would not ohiyestaUisE the 

'^ ' 'ciarter; but etiaUe thetn'tb go much fslrther. 

'^^'Thev^fttcrlaViUg Concluded, his auditors mai^ (hrbughtlies^ta 
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of Nottaiig^ittii, headed bj personB earrying bhsing tordies, nngitigy.Ae, 
The mob was oompoaed, in moat part, of yontha from fourteen to tweitf 
yean of age. The ma^atrates, the police, and the military were fUly 
prepared to prevent a riot; bat, fortunately, their aervioea were not 
required, though aome alarm iraa excited amongst the peaceable house* 
keepers. The busuesa waa terminated by fresh harangues of the asms 
nature." 

Another aoeount says, that when the Doetor declared that he would 
l^aoe reliance in their discipline, *^ A procession was formed, and the 
people marched six or eight deep, through the principal streets ot the 
town, headed by large biasing torches. As a natural conaequence, Iha 
peaoeaful inhabitanta were much alarmed, especially as, in the darkness 
of the evening, the tramping of so many men in militaiy order, headed 
by flambeaux, had a very imposing and alarming effiwt. To make matters 
worse, the mob was composed for the most part of youths; and ahhoD^ 
the military, ma^tracy, and police were fully on the alert, it was gene^ 
rally anticipated that if once the peace were broken, the mob— a Notdng- 
ham mob, be it remembered — ^would obaerve no bounds in thdr excesses. 
Happily, however, they were allowed to proceed again to the market- 
place without interruption, when the Doctor again delivered exoittQg 
harangues; and having recommended his hearers to continue holding 
every night, such meetings as that he then witnessed, until the 10th of 
April, he concluded by proposing three cheers for the *Bnti9h Bevohh 
dohy* which were heartily given.*' 

On which the author remarked thus, with a view to detach the Nottuig* 
ham youths from the Doctor's leadership : 

'' The British people, who have nothing to hope for in revolution, but 
everything to fear, — a greater stake than any other nation on the ftoe of 
the earth to lose, — need be under no apprehension about the Doctor head- 
ing the youths of from fourteen years of age to twenty, in a Britieh 
revolution. It is for these youths to fear the Doctor, who says he would 
lead them. This person has had opportunities enough to revolt, and 
take up arms. His colleague in the War-Department of the GonventioD 
of 1839, who accompanied him to Woolwich Arsenal to see how the arse- 
nal could be taken, and to leam the artillery drill by looking at the 
gunners on the common for two or three days, has informed me ihat, 
at Birmingham, that same year, when marching at the head of a band 

to make an attack on Hall, which, being set on fire, was to be 

the signal for all Birmingham to beffin ; the leader and the led laei a 
patrol of police, some half-dosen in number, on the road ; that the leader, 
though he had two loaded pistols with him, which he brandished' and 
boasted ofi to inspirit his followersy shied at the sight of the polios, 
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/ fled, and returned to the hoUBe in Moor Street, where the eel* 
lei^ae and another delegate were ; that he came in breathlew and exhanst* 
ed with mnning ; told, like Faktai^ what a Vattle he had been in ; laid 
lus pistob on the table, telling how he would defend himself if the poliee 
oune to apprehended him ; heard the measured tramp of a patrol of miU- 
iary or police approaching in the street; heard the command 'Haiti' 
giYcn under the window ; turned pale as death, and drew the chaises 
from the pistols, sajing, it would be best not to have them loaded when 
ifiprehended ; and re-loaded them aigain, and resumed the colour of oon- 
fidenoe in his face, impudenOe in his behaviour, — both natural, — ^when the 
patrol went to the police-office in Moor Street^ and did not enter that 
house. 

At Hyde, Ashton, Bury, and other places, in 1839 and 1842, in the 
north, this person might have had his bellyful of powder and lead, and 
steel, if his taste had been seriously inclined to those articles. So at 
Glasgow, on the 6th and 7th of Maroh, of this present year 1848, the 
newspapers say he was there on the green of Glasgow, haranguing on 
revolution ; gunsmiths' shops were broken open ; a barricade erected ; 
the people arrayed a^dnst the military, and some of them shot; — ^bnt Ae, 
r— where was he/ 

Once upon a time, says a little book, there was a monkey and a pussey 
tatting by the Bre, the monkey roasting chestnuts. Said monkey to 
pusaey, '* Give me your paw, little pussey, to draw thechestnuts from the 
fire ; for I am your friend, innocent little kitten." And the pnssey-eat 
being innocent, and simple, gave the monkey her paw to draw his ohest- 
nuts from the fire ; and her paw was burned. 

Youths of Nottingham from fourteen to twenty I. beware of the monkey 
who would make cats^paws of you ! Those who are so fond of a revolu- 
tion for its after-consequences, cannot afibrd to give their own lives for 
ii. They must live until it be accomplished. What good would dying 
be to them ? 

Of all wrong done by governments to their own people, and to mankind, 
the greatest wrong is the permanent withdrawal from industry of large 
numbers of the population, to eat food, wear clothes, and be lodged and 
armed at the expense of taxes paid by the rest. International jealousies, 
more taxes, and armaments, on the part of our neighbours aeross the seas, 
with whom we should be peaceably buying, selling, shaking hands, oon<^ 
fiding; more war-taxes with them, and more with us; more jealousiea 
and less trade ; such are the results of arming hrge numbers to live 
nnproductively at the expense of the rest. 

But if this be the greatest wrong done by governments to their people, 
and to mankind, can we overlook the fkot, that the ehief aignment in 
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faTOjor of |i IvtgSf 6.nti9h army being distrfba^^tlirpiigh the oatioft, ia^ 
that it ifl required to support the civM po^^r in prieserving order^ in prp- 
teoting ihie industriqus ^an iSrom being prayed upon^ by the idlenew, or 
violence of Qtberp ] that ^Idieirs are required to preserve life and propertj^. 
Cau J^ as an expounder of Political Eoonon^y, omit to rebuke those public 
men whose political position has been won by reiterated complaint against 
excessive military expenditure, and who are now, one after another, nearly 
all of them^ talking on platforms or through the press in &TOur of the 
French republic ? Cannot they see that, kgicall^ , British military forces 
must be augmented to prevent the cpntagion of revolution from laying 
hold of Britain ? A fearful responsibijiity rests on those iOf our liberal 
politicians who are sympathizers with revolutions abroad. 

The motUraium of the people of. Paris is spoken of in their la4e lero* 
ktion, when, the excesses of EngHdi^ or Scottisb, or Irish mobs axe 
referred to. When the lafe revolution in Pans is over, it will be time 
enough to speak of the moderafion of tlie Parisian multitude. The 
revolution of France in 1848, has only begun. Orievous as the taxation 
in France was to keep up the annies qf royalty, the Provisional Republic 
goes beyond royalty in its number of warlik^ men. Who, are to ay 
them 7 who, but the workers f 
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CHAPTEB X3:V. 

Sent from London to attend EHkennj Assizei, July 1843| to discoTer whj 
tlio district wna V distoi^bed '' and under military oecnpation. What. Sir Robert 
Peel, as Prime Minister, said «nd did on reading the author's Beport. . What, 
Lord John Bnesull said. What paoiel ,0'GonneU said. FacU of ^ " distnxbed . . 
district.'^ A Bojal Commission of Inquiry into the JfS^yr of. Landlord and 
Tenant in Ireland issued. 

Pardon me, man and woman of Canada, if I appeal to your sympathy 
and trespass on your patience in this painful chapter. 

I had an intimate oonnection with tjie circumstancea under which the 
Boyal Gommission of Inquiry into the Laws and Customs of Landlord 
and Tenant in Ireland, was appointed, under the Earl of Devon, in 
1844. The evidence t^n collected has heen produetive of many bene- 
fits to Ireland. The Earl of Devon honoured me with his correspond- 
enoe on several occasions afterwards j and it is not aasumii^ too mueh, 
though I am in this book assuming a great deal, that it was to my per- 
sistency in the pursuit of realties almost amounting to fanaticism, that 
Sir Bo}>ert Peel advised Her Majesty to issue the Commission. To me^ 
the result was a very considerable influence in Ireland as a writer on . 
economic questions, which influence .was josed, as the reader has partly 
discovered, in the service of public safety, by assisting to detach the 
peasantry from such movements as that of Smitb O'Brien in 1 848. 

Lord John Russell, House oiF Commons l4th February 1844 : " Go- 
yemment have appointed a Commission for farther inquiry into the 
subject, i doubt wlieth^r farthqr^ evidence b^ necessary, seeing ^how 
much evidence we already have ^pon it, and see statements in the book, 
A Cry friymlrtUmi (Mr. Somervijle's), of a hear^rending; kind ; state- 
ments which I would not venture ta refer to unless ^ey were fully 
aacertdned to the true; statements which show,. that, with the poweni 
of the law and with the name of the law, some landloi)ds in Ireland ar^ 
ezercismg a fearfiil i^nd dreadful power.!' 

The Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, in* the same debatci: " The noble 
lord referred to a book called A Cry fnm Ir^and. Sir, 1 have retid 
that wqrk„ and Jj 8houl4 think i^ is impoflsible for any Jfm whjitever tO;! 
read it without being .shocked with the manner, in whicb^ landlords, as 
ihere described, have .in. many cases perverted tiheir sowers Jor. harsh . 
purposes.'* 
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And tbe hie Dudet O'Connell, who hdd more of the oonfidenee of liifl 
Ovtiholie ooantiynieii tlum any other indvidoal, said thiB, among other 
things, at a public meeting in Dublin, and repeated it with but alight 
wiation in Manchester and London : — 

'^ The impartial, manly, vivid deflcriptions of snfiering and of the 
wrongs of Irish industry, written by Alexander Somerville, are all 
the more emphatio that he is neither an Irishman, a repealer, nor a 
Gatholie. To him, more than to any individual, we owe the Commiaaioia 
of Inquiry into the operation of the Laws of Landlord and Tenant in 
Ireland. This little work of Mr. Somerville which I hold in my hand 
will be read by generations of Irishmen yet unborn/' 

Here also is the testimony of a very humble and grateful man, Patrick 
Bing, one of seventy and odd tenant fiurmers for whom I obtained 
redress. 

" BSNNET*8 BbIDOB, KiLKSNMT, 

October 8th, 1843. 

'^ Mr DB AR SiE, — I take the liberty of writing to you, as I know I am 
welcome, hoping to find you and your dear mistress, my best friend on 
earth, well, as this leaves me and all my family at present, thank Qod 
and you for it. Them all is recovered from the fever, and you next to 
God was the means of it, you and your dear mistress." 

Patrick Bing gave evidence before the Devon Commission, 4th Oct. 
1844. See Devon Commission Blue Books, Beport to both Houses of 
Parliament^ Vol. III., p. 363. I quote a passage : — 

'' Then there was a gentleman came over to Ireland of the name of 
Somerville. He had heard of my case and how I was persecuted, and he 
hired a car and- went out to Bennetts Bridge, and got up to the place, 
and saw my mother out in the ruins with an infant in her arms, after 
she had come out from the mother [his wife], striving to mind the 
mother and to mind the child. They [and his family of other children] 

were in a famishing way ; and he saw her and left her [a sum of 

money was named but is misprinted]. He brought me into Kilkenny 
and he kept me at Flude's Hotel, taking down my case two days and a 
night. I told him I was going to Dublin, and he gave me money and 
clothes, and then he took me with him to Dublin, and he got my case 
put in the Morning Chronicle in London, and he laid it also before Hr. 
O'ConneU," Ac. 

I gave Bing £54 to redeem possession of his land, full £20 of which 
was my own money, besides what I gave his family. I printed and 
oirouli^ 2,600 oopiea of a " Cry from Irdand" giving eteiy membe' 
of both Houses of Parliament one, as already atated. 
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In rolatiag some portiott of thMe eaaes, I do bo aBapoKtiodl economist. 
To Catholics I say nothing beyond what Daniel O'OonneU ssid for me. 
To " Young Irelanders " I say, look at this Celtic Irishman whcan I am 
about to depict, — ^the lord of Bennet*B Bridge, who droTC the people of 
his estate mad in the years 1841, 1842, 1843. In yonr projected war 
to expel the Saxon and to give ^* Ireland to the Irish," yon would have 
been burdened with the duty of retaining this notable persecutor of his 
tenantry -, he was descended ^m your oldest Celtic chiefs. To Protes- 
tants I say, you should thank me for relieving Protestantism from the 
odium of having such a man dinging to the skirts of a church which he 
dishonoured. He may have been a political, but was not a religious 
Protestant. 

One day, in July 1843, a wealthy stockbroker of London, Sir John 
Easthope, Baronet, M.P. for Leicester, sent for me to meet him at the 
office of the Morning Chronicle, of which journal he was then the 
proprietor. I attended, and he spoke nearly as follows : — 

" Mr. Somerville, your letters from the rural districts of En^and,. 
published within the last two years, have placed the Corn-Law question^ 
on new ^ound, — entirely new ground. Every one with whom I speak, 
says so. I am frequently asked in the House of Commons who the writer,, 
calling himself " One who has Whistled at the plough," b. Of course I 
preserve your incognito. 

'^ There is an absence of asperity and a presence of earnest reasoning in; 
your writings bearing towards a harmony of clafises. It is the good 
effect lying in that direction, which leads me to ask if you will go to Ireland 
for a few months. What do you say ? We want somebody to travel in. 
that Gountiy as you have been doing in England, looking into and 
describing the minutest things. We want to know, for instance, what is* 
the cause oi agrarian disturbance in Ihe county of Kilkenny. Within a. 
few years the garrison there has been augmented over and over ; now" 
there are additional cavalry, artillery, and infantry assembling, besides a 
great increase of the Irish constabulary, which is also an armed force 
The gaols are said to be full of prisoners, and the number implicated in 
charges of murder, of as being acoessoiy in some d^ree to murder, ig 
frightful, — quite frightful, — twenty or more persons to be tried at the 
ensuing Kilkenny assizes on such charges. 

" What do you think of going over quietly and sitting in the Assize 
Court to listen. You need not write openly. You may take your wife- 
wi^ you and appear to be on a pleasure tour, and live about Kilkenny &r 
a Hme. Send us reports of what you see and hear.. Don't you inind 
whether we publish them all or not. Gret at the truth o£ things. Send 
me facts. How much dojQU, want for expenaas 2'^ 

s 
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The amount of money was snfficientiy liberal. I started next Say, 
taMng mj wife with me. 

I arranged with some non-political journals on which I was a writer to 
send contributions for them, and also to continue a private correspond- 
ence with Mr. Cobden, supplying him, as I had done for eighteen monthB, 
with facts andfiu^estions for his speeches, — these less or more elaborated 
by me as they might seem to be new and applicable. 

Thus I was in receipt of ample income for the conflict into which I 
plunged at Elkenny. Sir John Easthope soon tired of it, so did the 
Manchester men ; but I remainded as long as I had a guinea left ; 
returned to England and earned more, and, with recruited funds, returned 
to the rescue of the Kilkenny tenantry, and yielded not in any possible 
effort until I found the Prime Minister and the Royal Commission working 
with me. 

At Kilkenny, I had not long to wait for an introduction to the '' causes 
of disturbance." On the morning after arriral, being in the Provincud 
Bank, to get cash for a check, I there heard an altercation between two 
well-dressed men. One called the other ''villain," ''Har," and added 
profane oaths to the term '' liar." The assailed party asked the bank 
clerks to remark what had been said, and bear witness. He ako a^ed 
me, as the only other witness there, to oblige him by carrying the fact isi 
my recollection, that he " the sheriff of the county, her Majesty's officer 
of justice, had been called yillain and liar by that person who was faat 
driving the whole county of Balkenny into a state of rebellion." 

Here was what I came from London to discover : there stood the tur- 
bulent landlord before me. There stood the sheriff of the ooanty, who 
had at last refused to call out cavalry and infantry to execute this man's 
vengeance on his tenantry. Pat Ring was to have been evicted that day. 
The sheriff urged forbearance on the ground that Ring's family were ill 
of fever. The landlord rejoined that it was all pretence, tliat a eomMnar- 
tion was formed against him. The sheriff again asserted that tiie family 
were ill of fever. Then the landlord called him by the ap^robrions terms 
already named. The Sheriff, to secure himsdf in law, sent two j^ysioiaiis 
from the city to report on tihe health of the family. As soon as I asoer- 
tained the direction of the locality I followed. It was my visit of whieh 
Ring spoke in his evidence before the royal oommission : — '' Then tiiere 
was a gentlemen came over to Ireland of the name of 8om»*ville. He 
had heard of my case and how I was persecuted, -and he hired a ear and 
went out to Bennett's Bridge," &c. &b. 

With this introduction, the reader mi^ noW peruse the narrative on 
l^hich Sir Robert Peel adted in aclvisiBg Her Ma^trf to appoint o(Hnaiia- 
4doners to inquire into the whole laws aiid usages- of landlord and teoaiit 
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in Irela&d. In parts the original narraUve is abridged, but in no part 
is anything added. 

Three of the rivers of Ireland, the Barrow, the Nore, and the Suir, 
«fier devious courses through valleys unsurpassed in beauty and fertility 
in any country where summers are green and harvests yellow, unite 
togeth^, and form the vast breadth of water that sweeps majestically to 
the sea abreast of Waterford. If advancing to Tipperary, we go west- 
ward, taking the river which branches on the left, the Suir; if going 
eastward or north-east into the county of Carlow, enjoying by the way 
the borders of Wexford and Kilkenny, we keep to the right-hand river, 
the Barrow ; and if advancing into the heart of Kilkenny, we take the 
i^anks of the Nore. 

The Nore is a river of clear water, of a size similar to the Tweed at 
Kelso, the Clyde at Glasgow, the Thames at Oxford, the Trent at Newark. 
In conducting the reader up the Nore, I will not waste his time &rther 
than to let him see that he is in Ireland. If we look only at the noble 
trees which overshadow the road and occasionally conceal the river ; and 
again at the gentle eminences, now wooded, now crowned with com, 
ioxuriant and green, — eminences that give beauty and variety to our 
journey, we see what is met with in the river valleya of £ngland, and 
which, when seen in England, call forth so many praises and visitors. 
Looking narrowly at the soil and its products, we migr still conclude we 
are in Britain ; save, indeed, that the fertility of soil and the luxuriance 
of crops surpass what we have hitherto seen, except in the finest dis- 
tricts of Scotland or England 

It is already evident that in beauty and variety of landscape, fertility 
of soil, and luxuriance of crops, there is everything to be pleased with. 
But amid this beauty and fertility, there is what there never was in any 
other country of the world. How is it that we see a field of .eight or ten 
aeres, or sometimes three or four fidds together of as many acres each, 
tying without a crop save the rank weeds, while others around are culti- 
vated and Ml of bountiful promise for the comii^ harvest ? How is it 
that yre see houses in ruins, the substantial stone walls (for here are no 
mud-KUkbias, all are good stone-and-mortar houses) — how is it that these 
aro roofless and deserted, while the stone and mortar of the walls tell that 
decay had nevec Uiauk hold of them, that their age was not more than 
from twelve to twenty J^B^ni ? How is it that in some nook of the road, 
under shelter of a tree or beneath a hedge, a fiunily of six or seven or 
more persons, from the iiged grandmother to the socking infant, are 
.fitting houseless and hopeless, and yet within half an hone's journey of 
the spot where they were bom, and of land a lease of which was their 
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legal mheritanee ? Why do we meet on every mile of road, eonsiaihlm 
with oarbines, bayonets, and ballHsartridge ? How is it, that, with so 
much mineral wealth, Kilkenny has no trading oommnnication with the 
sea, — ^neither by river, which is navigable halfway between the town and 
Waterford, nor by canal, nor by railway ? [Now there is a railway to 
-Waterford.} Why, in a district so rich * above ground and below^ ooca- 
pying one of the finest positions ever occupied by an inland town, has 
Kilkenny no trade ? Why do able-bodied men assemble each morning 
by sunrise from the countiy many miles round, in the market place, to 
ihe number of hundreds, and go home again unemployed and penniless 
and hungry, though willing and eager to work at sixpence a-day ? Why 
do the streets resound with the hoofs of cavalry and mounted police ? 
the barracks with the ceaseless din of drilling and of mounting guards ? 
Why are town houses fortified for troops that the barracks cannot contain^ 
and the barracks loop-holed for defence, and provided with ammunitian 
and stores as if for a siege ? 

Let some recent occurrences of agrarian " outrage '' reply. 

Patrick King of Bonnet's Bridge held three small fields, about eighteen 
acres. He had a lease of thirty-one years and his own hfe. He sue- 
ceeded his ikther in the occupancy of the farm, who had been on the 
estate many years. King's mother, an aged woman, bordering on eighty, 
was bom on the farm so long held by her husband and son. Thus there 
was a strong attachment to the place. Previous to the accession of the 
present landlord, in 1839-40, they had been on the best of terms with 
those to whom they paid their rent ; and having the land at a moderate 
rate, they had never fallen into arrears. But the ejection of Patrick 
King and many more was resolved upon. 

As he owed no rent, and no possible reason for getting rid of him as 
a tenant could be assigned, nor was ever offered until long aiter proceed- 
ings had b^un, a bold stroke was requisite, and was struck. The lease 
specified a certain day in May and in November as that on which the 
half-yearly rent became due. Those days had been strictly adhered to, 
and no one knew this better than the landlord. But in 1841 he obtained 
a warrant of distraint, and seized on King on the 26th of March for rent 
alleged to be due on the 25th. It might have been a hard enough mis- 
fortune to be distrained on the day following that of the rent being due 
in any case, especially in spring, when the cattle and implements of 
labour, as also the seed-corn and potatoes, the articles distrained, were 
required for the duties of seed-time. But when such a distraint was 
made on such articles so indispensable in their uses even for a day, to say 
nothing of weeks, and no rent nor debt of any kind owing, the 
was peculiarly a hard one. 
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Biog entwed a replevin witii the sheriff, diat is, gave seoarity that he 
^onld pay the rent, if rent were dne, as soon as atrial at quarter-sessions 
<nr assixes could be had, that he might in the meantime get the use of 
the property upon which the distraint lay. At the trial he proved by 
Ids lease that he owed nothing, — ^that no rent was dne until May. But 
before that was done, May had come and the rent was due. He paid it 
punctually, and proceeded against the landlord for damages, or rather 
for the costs to which he had been exposed at the trial. This^ he being 
opposed, occupied much time ; and before it was settled, the landlord once 
more distrained for rent, allied to be due on the 29th of September. 
Again Bing replevined, and proved his rent-day to be in November and 
May, and not in September and MarclL The case- of the costs and 
fieoond trespass came to trial in respect of both seizures, and was decided 
in Bing*s &vour. Thus a jury and a judge had certified twice by their 
decision that the tenant was right and the landlord wrong. The damages 
awarded were veiy moderate, only £12 and costs ; but the tenant looked 
«n the verdict as chiefly important in setting, as he thought, the validi^ 
of his lease and the period of his rent^ays at rest. That the damages 
were too moderate as r^arded the landlord was manifest fix)m the fact, 
that he again distrained in March for rent not due until May. 

He now, it being seed-time, took a more effectual way of crippling the 
tenant than before. He seized on the farm-property, of which the dung- 
hill was in his eyes the most important He had it, without legal sale, 
carried to his own farm-yard, even to the rakings and sweepings of the 
road and the yard near which it lay. This he did that Bing might haye 
no manure for his potato ground, knowing that the crop of such knd 
would not easily afford the rent ; and that, when no rent was forth- 
ooming, an ejectment would follow. Other things, a plough and a horse 
and some furniture, were sold, and Bing wa« once more involved in liti- 
gation. These were bought in with his own money, save the dung-heap, 
which the landlord would not give him a chance of buying in ; and thus 
Bing was obliged to pay his rent before it was due, with all the expenses 
of a distraint and sale, — the most expensively conducted of any diatraints 
and sales under the British crown. He thought to recover damages, but 
he was not able to pay his rent in addition to all this when it became 
due. 

It would be too tedious to give a detailed account of eveiy law-suit 
that now followed ; but from that time, summer of 1842, up to the sum- 
mer assizes of 1843, the landlord proceeded in the courts for a warrant 
of ejectment against Bing nine times. On the first eight cases he was 
defeated, but succeeded on the ninth. He had thirteen other lawsuits 
of various kinds with the same defendant^ during which he sold his 
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farniture five timed and his horse twice. In all, he had twenfy sal^ bj* 
auction preyious to nudsnmnier of that year. Part of the ftirDitore 
was in several instances honght baek by the agent, Mr. James Oojn^ 
who handed money privately to Ring to pay for it. 

The crop of 1842 was seized on and bcA^ at seven different times. I^ 
was mneh more than sufficient to pay the rent, even thoi^ the manure 
was carried away in the spring by the landlord ; but those seven di^^eirt 
sales, with a number of men receiving at each of the seven seizunes 
2b. 4d. a day as keepers to watch the crop from the day of distraint to ihe( 
day of sale, — those seven seizures on a crop which might have been all 
seised and sold at one time, with only one set of expenses^ — ^resulted, as 
they were intended to do, in nearly doublii^ the rent. Moreover, the 
crop being distrained while growing, was cut down by people whom the 
landlord employed, although the tenant and his fiimily were standing 
unemployed ; and to such work-people the landlord can give any wages he 
chooses, to be deducted -from the tenant, up to 2s. 6d. arday I even thougb 
the harvest wages of the district be 8d. or lOd a^yl even though the 
tenant, who is thus not allowed to give his own labour to his own fiffm^ 
may, to avoid starvation, be compelled to work for another empfoyer at> 
the fourth part, to wit, 7|d. a day, of what the law obliges him tc 
pay for workmen on his own farm. 

It may be some proof of the exertions made by the tenant to pay 
bis way, when I state, that, notwithfttanding ail the extraordinary 
expenses of the seizures, and of the protracted and com|^icated litigation^ 
the rent was paid by the autumn of 1842. There was nothing owing by 
Ring save a sum of £1 and odds, connected with the expenses of a eum^ 
mons which had been decided against him on some tet^nioal point at 
law. 

For the recovery of this £1, a decree was obtained against Ring^ 
and orders given by the landlord to arrest and put him in gaol. Thift^ 
Ring endeavoured to avoid by keeping out of the reach of the officers^ 
which he did successfully a month and some odd days. The reason why- 
he was averse to go to gaol, and why the landlord desired to have him 
lodged there, is worth relating at length, as it is characteristie of certain 
customs in Ireland altogether unknown on the British side of the ChanneL 

It is a rare thing to find a landlord in Ireland building houses or 
farm-offioes fbr a tenant : the tenant builds them himself. Hence so 
many mean houses exist in that country ; and hence also the desperate 
tenacity with which the Irish peasant or former holds to his house when 
an ejectment comes upon him. If his lease has expired, or if he is to be 
ejected for the non-fdlfilment of some condition of his lease, he must 
leave the house and barn and stable which he built, the doors and gatea 
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he ereoted, wi^out TaoeiTiikg anything fo^ them. To live in ahouee whioh 
we.hiive oorselves built, oir which our father or grandfather built at no 
eaq^vm to a landlord, is to liye in a house which we are naturally 
inclined to consider our own, though in law it may not be ouors. It is 
tbns ve see so many houses in every part of Ireland in ruins ; that we 
see in the county of Kilkenny the w«lls of s1(0ne and lime, substantial 
and undecayed, but roofless and marked with violence, because the land- 
loErds, not having buih the houses, nor having any fear of being obliged 
to rebuild them, hesitate not to unroof a house in order tq eject a tenant. 
It is a remarkable fapt, exemplified on almost every estate where the 
clearing away of a tenantry haa been praotise4i t(iat wherever an eject- 
ment takes place the l^aHty of which is doubtful, the landlord, or the 
agent who acts for him, levels the house and farm buildings with the 
ground the moment the holder is forced out, lest he should come in again^ 
This was done on the estate where the unfortunate Pat Ring held his 
farm ; and Ring had seen that the landlord did not always wait for an 
ejectment of the tenant before he pulled down the house. In one case, 
that of a tenant named Bushe, the landlord resolved on ejectment; bu1| 
Bushe owing no rent, he could only proceed as he h|id done against 
King, or by some other proqess of a like kind. BLe took a shorter one. 
Bushe had paid his rent in order to keep the house above hjs head, — • 
a good dwelling it had been, to judge from the size and worth of the 
flnibstantial walls, which, in part, were still, standing when I was there, — 
but he had not paid every man in tJ^ie county to whom he was indebted. 
He owed one person, residing at a disl^ance, money, more, as it soon 
appeared^ than he could pay at once. This man the landlord found, 
through some of his agents appointed for such purposes, and purchased 
from hip the debt which Bushe owed. The account b^ing legally oon- 
veyed, the landlord prpceeded against the debtor, threw him into prison, 
and, as eoon m he' had him there, took the roof off his house, turning out 
hia wife and six young children upon the open highway. There they 
remained without shelter and without food until people in the adjoining 
village assisted them. The &ther was in prison, and could neither resist 
the spoliation of the house which he himself had built, nor do anything, 
by work or otherwise, for his &mily's subsistence. In every respect^ 
the preceding wa^ iU^al on the part of the landlord; but, though 
lawyers uiged Bushe to prosecute, and assured him of ultimate success, 
he was too &r gone to listen to them. He was heart-broken. He had 
no confidence in law : he had seen the landlord set law at defiance, and 
the ruin of his roofless house — every piece of timber from which, and 
every handful of tha^cfa^ also the doors and windows, had been carried 
away by orders of the landlord, and by the assistance of the armed. 
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oonstabnlarly who are loeated on the estate at the ezpreas request of the 
kndlord and by sanction of government — ^the ruin of his roofless hofUMy 
and the ntter b^gary of himself and family overwhelmed Bn^e : he would 
tmst nothing more to law. He was heart-broken, and, rather than staj 
among people who had known him happy in mind and eomfortable in 
eironmstances, he chose to leave the country, and be a beggar, now that he 
was compelled to be one, where he was not known. A less sensitive man 
than he, might have done diiFerently. There have been oases in Ireland, 
many, and in that county, even in that district of the county, where 
fathers of families treated in that manner, have taken the law of ven- 
geance into their own hands, and have afforded the newspapers and the 
police Hue-cmdrCry the materials for publishing to the world paragrapliB 
and advertisements of offered rewards, headed '^FrightM state of 
Kilkenny I" 

Such paragraphs are by no means rare ; and people in England believe 
that Tipperary and Edlkenny are filled with criminals who take a savage 
delight in assaulting landlords and land-agents without provocation. 
Others, who do not believe that every assault is so entirely ^ unprovoked," 
have an opinion that the Irish do not allow the oppressor to escape 
with impunity ; but the case of Bnshe is one of the many, of the vast 
majority of such cases, that prove the contrary. We hear of those 
tenants, who, feeling or fancying a grievous wrong, avenge themselves 
and their starving families ; but we do not hear of the many — ^the fiur 
greater number — ^who submit to die in the ditches and highways quietly ; 
or who, like the spirit^ricken Bushe, wander away with their wretched 
families, to &mish in the Irish towns, or to Liverpool, Manchester 
London, or Qlasgow. 

Now, it was the knowledge which Ring had of such cases of house- 
demolition by order of landlords when a tenant was out of the way, — 
lodged safely in prison, — ^that made him fearful of the officers, who had a 
decree on which to arrest him for the non-payment of costs of £1, due 
to the landlord by one of the many cases then pending, having been 
decided in the landlord's favour. The amount was not great; but 
the frequent seizures, with costs of lawsuits and rent, had reduced him 
to less then his last penny. He had potatoes, a part of the feeble crop 
grown on the land which in the spring had been defrauded of its manure, 
and, though there were less of them in his possession than would keep 
his family over winter, even without feeding a pig, he might have sold 
some to pay this bill of costs rather than go to gaol, where he could do 
nothing either for his [family or his farm. But, though the potatoes 
were distrained upon, the object of the landlord was not so much the 
payment of the small debt of costs as the confinement of the tenant in 
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F6r more than a month Ring amded Hie officers by eroesing waUe 
and ditohes and fields wlienever he got notice of their approach. He 
dept in the fields as wdi, and in the shelter of limekilns and rained 
hooses, — honses mined as he feared his would be, and as he feared but 
too truly. The case eame at last to a <»i8is, thus : — 

He was seen to enter his house. The bailifb followed, but found the 
door fiustened, and therefore could not legally enter. They kept watch 
outside, to prevent his escape. They received orders, that^ if he did not 
surrender, they were to remain there night and day, and prevent the 
introduction of any article into the house, food or water. The potato- 
store being in the field, and no eapj^j in the house, and the water being 
also outside, it was expected the fiunily would soon be starved, and that 
Ring must capitulate. In thus laying siege to the house, the bailifili 
might not be acting according to the law of the land, but they were 
aoting according to the law of the landlord, which, on that estate as on 
many others in Ireland, is above the law of the land. 

Before the first day of the siege was over, there was neither food nor 
drink in the house ; and shut up in it were father, mother, and five young 
children. Next day the children cried fi)r food and for drink, but got 
none. Neighbours and relatives of Ring would have supplied them ; but 
were sternly told, that, if they attempted to do so, they would not only 
be prevented, but that the landlord would cause them to regret it. Again 
and again, through night and through day, did the cry for water come 
from that famishing family. The mother had a suoking infant, and, in 
her attempt to save all her ohildr^i from starvation by admitting them 
to the privilege of infancy, she but augmented their dista^ss and her own. 
She saw her infiint famishing ; for, when she would have divided her own 
milk, there was none to divide. She was herself starving, and to her 
infant she was without nourishment. 

It was the third day, and hunger and thirst in the house were so 
manifest to the bailifis outside, by the pitiful cries of the children, and 
the waiHngs of the mother, — ^who be^^ed for water £rom their own well, 
and for potatoes from their own store, — ^that hopes were entertained of a 
speedy surrender. Reports of the sjnnptoms of extremity were conveyed 
at intervals to the landlord, who, as he heard of the increasing cries for 
water and food, gave orders afresh to the bailifb to presevere, to keep 
watch and prevent all supplies from getting in ; being assured, that, as the 
pangs of hunger and thirst beoame more poignant, the sooner would the 
beleagnred family capitulate. 

Mrs. Dormer, sister of Ring, went many times to the beleagured 
house to ofTer reliei^ but was not permitted to approach it with anything 
in her hand. She was allowed to approadi the window when she carried 
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apftb^gy ibai ibt nugb^bewthQ snffimiga idiMa^ and nige her brother 
to ^urreadec. 

Sh^ Ji&tened to the ekik\j wailings. of thi^ moiher and <^dr^ aad «h 
lawli, pa the fourth d»y, hefurd the honrible im^ from the mothev, that tibo 
children, maddened by thirst, had draak their owu oriae. Then ahet 
aeiied & diah whioh lay in the yard» and, filling it 4|«iickly Drom a pool of 
stagnant water, broke the vindow before she could be {Nrevented by the 
qfi^cers, and gave theunwholeaomie water to the £Amily, which they drank 
greedily. FevchapB she would have now done naoroy but waa oompelkd 
by the officers to deaist. The landlord was inforjo^ and he pronii0^ thai 
she would live to repent it. The cn^ of Doraaer rotting in the field im 
Noyember, and potatoes poor and meagre for the want of manure, becauaa 
he was not allowed a road to his field, (of which more. anon,) told whether 
the landlord iorgpt his promises. [H^ote, 1859. — This poor woma« 
was in Manchester in 1850, and AuvBod my wife at YineCottege, Gheeir 
wood, when she gave birth to our fourth dbild, JUaxiinder«] 

The sufierings of the family and, of hiaiself now worked on the &ther 
until he could hold out no longer. He opened the door, a piteh&rk ia 
his hand. He showed it to the baili&. He bade them ke^off ; aaid ha 
would not touch them if they did not touch him ; but that the hanger of 
himself and family had made him desperate, — that be had potatoes in hi* 
store in the field, and potatoes he would have. Let them prevent him 
at their peril. 

They did not prevent lain. They waited until they saw him take te 
potatoes, and then informed the landlord. On that instant a erimind 
warrant was s^t for from Kilkenny. It anrived ; so did also a party 
of soldiers and armed oonstabulai^ who occupy the barmok built by the 
landlord on the estate. The door was forced, and Pat Bii^ was taken to 
gaol on a charge of robbery accompanied with threats of violence. He 
bad stolen his own potataes, they being under distraint, and he was in 
due course of time tried at Kilkenny for the felony. The jury reAmd 
to oon^et &r a orima committed under such oircumatances, and ha was 
^oquitted. 

The landlord by this time (winter of 1842 and spring of 1843) was 
in a labyrinth of litigation with his tenants ; and it would seem, that^ 
impatient of the law, ha took another course. One tenant, the widow 
Dowling, owed SOs. and 7s. lid. costs. He had a decree agunst her, 
and she, to avoid being taken to prison, shut herself up in her house. 
The landlord sent four bailifs to take her, with orders not to waste time 
as they had done with Pat King, but carry her off at once. They 
accordingly forced her door, and took her. For this they were jNroaeouted 
and fiound guilty. One of them was sentenced to four months* impriflon^ 



nMDfl, tke o^eiB to tliree montikB* The kmdlord, koweyev, by whoaa 
orders they broke into tibe house, escaped pvniBbmeni: thela^ oould aofc 
leadi bim. O&be widow Dowling^ ihoogh thus taken illegally to prisoiii 
was k^ there. She bad been ftre months ineaaroenyted wkeii Iwasia tfaa 
oonntry, and there was no hope at that time of her liberatioir. 

By this deiaaiee of law, and escape from the oonsequenoes, and by the- 
ill4^edhig now nosed over many miles of ooontry, the landlord had lew 
frittidson the estate, and many enemies. On Qonday m(Nmtng/19tk 
March 184^ between the hours of ten and el&^en, when driTing in hia 
oar to Kilkenny from his own residence, he was shot at from behind thd 
pillar of ft gste^ but not injmred. With the fiftoiliiy which the law iar 
Ireland gives a landlord, he at once threw those tenants into gaol, eferjf 
one, with whom he had been involved in litigation. Consequently, before 
they could proseente fer daxiH^;es, or befen they could be witnesses in 
other cases, they had themselves to be tried for attempted murder 1 

[Thus arose the ftighlftd calender idiioh Sir John Basthope spoke of 
wh^F sending me to Kilkenny.} 

Psrt;rick Kng was one of those arrested ; and though hundreds of 
people, some of them gentlemen of rank and property, knew that he hftd 
been in the Catholic chap^ for an hour before and an hour after the time 
the shot was alleged to have been find, and tliat at the distance of two 
miles, yet he was kept in prison, in soKtary oonfinement, not allowed to 
see any fiiend, not even a lawyer, for several weeks. He was not even 
ezaminated before a magistrate. This last fact in the administration of 
iiie law is^ I believe, peculiar to Ireiand. In England we bring accused 
and accuser face to face before » magistrate at the earliest opportunity. 
But in this case the landlord (and I am told saeh a thing is quite* com* 
Mon in all such cases) put Ring in prison, kept him three weeks in close 
confinement, apart even from a legal adviser, and then alkvwed him to go 
oat without taking him before a magistrate^ or offering any evideooe 
against him. 

We may easily conceive circamstanoes which would warrant the land* 
lord to suspect this man, to have him taken, and which might ultimately 
turn out to be too weak as evidence. Had the landlord merely pot 
Bing in prison, and let him out after finding, through a period of three 
weeks, that he could get no evidence against him, there would be 
little to complain of, save that the law does not compel the magistrates 
to bring the accused up for examination or that the prison authorities 
should not let the prisoner see a legal adviser ; but the landlord did much 
more. While Bing was in gaol, he sent men and made a wreck of his 
house and farm ; took the roof, thatch, and wood off the bam, stable^ 
.and dwelUngohouse, save in one small portion of the latter, and every 
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handful of ttie thatoh and wood was oairied to the landlord's own prem- 
ises. The doors and windows he also earried away ; palled down the 
gates of tiie &nn-yard and the garden wall. The gates were iron, and 
had been ereoted by the tenant a few years before at oonsiderable expense. 
The houses were also built by him. The thatoh and timber of the roof, 
earried away by the landlord, w^e Pat Ring's own property. All was 
taken away, and the place wreeked without any warrant whatever for 
so doing ; without any right whatever, save the right which, by the 
laxity of law and the dominanoy of a faction, a landlord beldn^ng to 
that dominant faction may create for himself, without any authority 
whatever save the power of his own high hand, against which the law is 
powerless. 

Patrick Ring, after being im^Misoned three weeks, apart from eyery 
friend and adviser, was liberated, and went joyfrdly home ; but when he 
went there, his house was a ruin. 

This and the former imprisonment, and the continual expenses of 
defending himself at law, op^itted to prevent the proper cultivation of his 
land this year, 1843, — only one field, about one third of the farm, b^ng 
ploughed and sown ; and that was done by the assistance of his nei^- 
hours. On the day that the neighbours came to help in this work, the 
landlord, on horseback, hovered about the outskirts of the field to discover 
who they w<ure that thus dared to brave his power in helping a tenant 
with whom he was at war. Several were people from other estates, but 
three were tenants of his own. He has not fiedled to let the unhappy three 
feel that they did not consult their own interests in doing what they did. 

When one third only of the &rm was under a crop this year, and the 
seed for that crop was only obtained by a loan of £4 from the solicitor in 
Kilkenny who had conducted Pat Ring's cases, — ^the solicitor having no 
hope of repayment until some of the actions against the landlord in 
which Ring was plaintiff might be decided in plaintiff's fisivour, and the 
damages recovered, — ^it is little wonder that the rent was not paid. That 
damages would be recovered there was then no doubt; but the law, while 
it falls with the force and rapidity of a stone from a precipice against a 
poor man, moves like a snail up the front of the same precipice when a 
rich man is to be pursued. He can avoid the damages for years, during 
which time, in Ireland, it is no matter of surprise if the pursuer be trans- 
ported or hanged at the instance of persons not beyond the landlord's 
influence. Damages were never recovered. 

The narrative of Patrick Ring has now reached the month of July 1843. 
At that time he was once more in prison for non-payment of costs 
incurred in defending himself against the landlord. 

These were paid, and a new decree for other costs was got against him. 
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There wm also & warrant for his ejectment obtained. At this time Ui 
ikmily were ill of typhns fever, and had been for aeveral weeks. The 
sheriff refosed to execute the ejectment while thej were ill. The land, 
lord was desirous to eject as early as possible; because a tenant^ thon^ 
ejected, may recover possession : the law says he may redeem within six 
months. Now, Ring had an action for damages pending against the land- 
lord, a very simple action, which could have been easily tried, and in 
which a jury could not have hesitated to award ample damages. To thia, 
at the summer assizes, the landlord, through his law agents, pleaded that 
he was not ready to go to trial ; consequently it was put off until next 
assizes, to wit, 1844. If, therefore. Ring could have been ejected in 
July, or early in August 1843, the six months in which he could redeem 
possession of his land would have expired before the trial of the case post, 
poned to March 1844, — a case which promised to put Ring in a condition 
to redeem his land by payment of his debt to the landlord. 

But the sheriff would not eject while the family were prostrated by 
fever. The landlord, however, was determined to compel him. They 
met on the day after I arrived at Kilkenny, namely, Monday the 31st of 
July. Accident brought them together in the Provincial Bank. I was 
present. It was about eleven in the forenoon. The landlord demanded 
to know why the sheriff did not execute the ejectment The sheriff 
replied, he would not do so while the family were in the fever. The land- 
lord asserted it to be all a pretence ; and added, with oaths, that the sheriff 
was in collusion with the tenantry, and would not do his duty because 
he wanted to thwart him, the landlord. The sheriff thereupon called 
the clerks of the bank, and myself, to witness the slander, as I have 
already told. 

It has already been stated, that the crop of the only field sown in 1843 
was seized and sold by the landlord for £17 odd shillings; the expenses 
of seizure being £6 lOs. At the time I was there, the early potatoes in 
the garden were about ready for use ; but a distraint had been put upon 
them, though the family were literally starving of hunger. 

Note. — It is to what I did on finding them in that condition that 
Ring refers in his evidence before Lord Devon. At l^e time of ^ving 
that evidence he was not aware, however, how much, nor if I had any. 
thing to do with providing a further sum of money of £&4 to redeem 
possession of his farm, — ^to vindicate right against might. I think it now 
due to the memory of Daniel O'Connell to say, that he contributed £40 
of that money, but requested me to keep the faet secret. There was no 
difficulty in obtaining the sum required, to make up what I had initiated^ 
except the difficulty of his being satisfied that no hmnan bong was to 
know tibat he paid any part of it. The obligation to secrecy need not 
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now, I think, prevent mj ntying llwt I beliere Daaial O'OomieU 4i«po6ed 
of a great part of his iscene in like nanner. By what I did fixr Bing 
and othere then^ by printing and distribnting pamphlets, I was out of 
pocket £80. Loet time and other eipeases made it folly £100. My 
wife gaye them money and bed-dlothes, in plaoe of snoh artioles taken 
under distraint, the amount of which I never knew. 

William Ring, a leasdiolding tenant on the estate, was onole to Patriek 
Bing. He was a man of substanee, not known to owe any man a sixpence 
unreasonably. He had a lime-kiln on his farm. On one oooasion the 
landlord had line from him to the amount of £9. William Ring sent 
in his account ; but the landlord, through his steward, taunted him wi<^ 
having assisted Patrick Ring to plough and sow his land at a time when 
the landlord had seized and carried off Patrick Ring's implemfflits. The 
hmdlord refused to pay the £9 for the lime ; saying, through the steward, 
that as William Ring had thought fit to set himself against him by hel^ 
ing Patrick Ring to plough and sow his fields, he, ^be landord, would 
set himself against William Bing : he would not pay the £9 for the lime« 

William Ring might have let it remain to be deducted from rent, some 
one will say. That would not do in Ireland ; at least with a landlord 
such as his, who hesitated not to distrain on tenants who owed nothing. 
He knew that an immediate seisure would be made on the day the rent 
was due if ihe sum of £9 was deducted from it, because it had become 
common on this estate to distrain on the day following term-day. Seii- 
ures in some cases had been made at one o'clock for rent due at twelve; 
and in <me case, that of Matthew Dormer, broth6r-in4aw of Patrick Ring, 
a distraint was made at ten o'clock of the rent-day : therefore WUliam 
Ring did not let his claim for the price of his lime stand over to be 
deducted from the rent He summoned the landlord, and in due course 
got a decree against him. The landlord had to pay ; but on the same 
day he got a party of the armed constabulary, who are located on the 
estate for the purpose of protecting him in canying on the war, and with 
them and a carp»tter and his steward he. proceeded to WOliam Ring's 
farm. The farm-house and haggard (garden, &b.) were sheltered and 
ornamented by trees planted by the tenant and his forefi&thers^ whkdi 
were highly priaed by the fiimily. In law they wore the pco^herty of the 
landlord. The carpenter, the steward, and the pdioa cut them down, and 
carried theza to the landlord's residence. 

Ma^ww DoEDier, whose wife, Patrick Rii^'s ailBter, relieved tilie fiunUy 
when besieged and fiunidiing, is a leaseholding tenant, but holds only 
a small fieU of about three acres. The other farms are from twenlgr to 
seventy acres. Pormer does not depend on his land tether than, for 
potetoes to his £umly and for keep to his hofse^ with, irhioh snd neart 
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&« does jobbing imk. fie bad agristed Patrick Ring in time of troable, 
and thus incensed the enemy. His field can only be approaebed by 
^iiher of two roads throngb other ftmns from the yiSage. Having paid 
all rent, t&e landlord had no power on bim bat by shutting him ant of 
bis field. The tenants who oecupied land throngh which Dormer had 
to pass were served with notice that if they allowed him ingress ^Hth a 
csart or horse they would be proseotited. I saw the field, and was told by 
Dormer and his neighbours the whole case. He had planted his potatoes 
without manure, because not allowed to carry it, of which he had abun- 
dance, to his land. He was told by the lawyers that he had a good ease, 
and would be sure to gain a suit at law ; but wbile that is pending, the 
potato season has passed over with almost no crop, and winter has come 
without a potato for his family. Worst of all, his barley, which occupied, 
I iliink, about two thirds of his ground, (T saw it when nearly ripe in 
August,) and from which he hoped to pay his rent and get provender 
for his horse, was still in the field rotting at the middle of November. 
Thus Mathew Dormer will be unable to pay his November rent, and a 
process of eje&tment -vdU of course issue and take effect. 

On the 15th of November, Dormer tnade a gap in a stone wall to get 
out his barley. For making this gap, tkree actions were brought against 
bim by the landlord, and two by persons whom the landlord put forward 
as prosecutors. At the petty sessions of the 18th November, at Kilkenny, 
out of ten cases which occupied the* attention of the court, seven were 
eases in which this landlord was concerned ; of these, ^ve were instituted 
by him against Dormer. One, for mdicioiis trespass, was thus reported : — 

The steward x>£ the landlord called. '* Deposed that he saw the defendant 
levelling a wall, Uie property of the plaintiff; he was making a gap in it.'* 

Orosa-^samined : " The defendant said he would not be prevented till 
the law prevented him, and that he must get a passage ; and tJiat if he 
got a passage j 7te would Imilt up the gap at his ovm eapense. There was 
no other passage to his field than l^at. Thete iras fi>rmerly a passage 
to the farm through a fi€M of aiiiOther tenant; but Dormer was since 
prevented." 

The attorney for iiie defofiod tlien addreSif^ the bench; stated that 
Mtttthew Donner owed nothing to the landlord, and had a l^al right to 
tL road to hiS'filrm. He had fc^o^ed the way which had been formerly 
used, namely, tittough another tenant's ground ; but, at the instance of 
tlie landlord, Idtat tentatit had been compelled to prosecute* and Dormer 
had been fined for trespiisa by UrBi bench. He then attempted to make 
tfais gap and have a passage, as complained of to-day, through a field in 
Aa oeoupat&on of his landlord, who was b6uhd to^ve him a passage to 
ttiat fienii, ilie rent of ^vhich Dontfer ircftM betompcSIed to^pav HA soon 
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M it became due. What, theirefbre, oould the poor man Ud ? Wm 
com w$B rotting in the field at that time. 

To which the mi^trate, in giving his deoiaion, replied, ^' It waa a 
hard case ; but he thought Matthew Dormer had no right to break the 
wall or commit the treapaas. It o«rtainly was not malioioos, and if Mr. 
Qoin (the defendant's attorney) insisted on it, the bench must dismiss 
the summons; but another summons might be brought for common 
trespass, and the ease would haye to be heard de novo. Why did not 
Dormer bring his action ?" 

The Attorney: '' And so he will." 

" The magistrate, after some farther discussion, agreed to dismiss the 
oomplaint ; Mr. Quin undertaking to prove, should another summons be 
brought for common traspass, that Dormer had a right to break the gap." 

The point, of all others, which the British public should look at here, 
is the question of the magistrate, " Why does not Dormer bring his 
action? " The magistrate knows well that in this case Dormer would 
succeed in an action against the landlord ; that is to say, if the jury 
should not be entirely a landlord's jury. But \he action cannot be tried 
before next spring or summer assiaes ; and the landlord may, aa he has 
done in similar cases already, make affidavit that he is not ready to go to 
trial even then. And if this be overruled, and the case proceeded with 
and decided against him, he may appeal to a higher court. Meantime^ 
Dormer is ruined. '^ Why does not Dormer bring his action ? '' The 
magistrate who has fined him for going to his land wiihout having first 
brought his action, which would occupy probably one or two years, asks 
this question on the 18th of November, knowing that Donner's crop of 
barley is still rotting on the field, or had been so as late as the 15th, three 
days before J No doubt the magistrate administers the law as it stands ; 
but it is the law as it stands of which soeh men as Dormer complain. 
The object of the landlord is to render the payment of rent impossible, 
and a consequent ejectment^ a higher rent, and a fine or premium fbr a 
new lease, certain. This is the policy by which a leaaholder is overcome 
in Ireland. 

The next case was brought by a man employed by the landlord, who 
had stood by when Dormer made the gap, putting himself into every 
possible situation where a stone was likely to fidl on his toes ! that a ease 
of assault might be got up at the same time as malicioua trespass. This 
summons was dismissed, on the ground that the man was not hurt, and 
that he put himself in the way of the stones, were it true that some did 
touch him. 

The attorneys " On your solemn oath, did Mr« — (the landlord) aay 
he would give yon anything in the world if you would trani^iort Dormer f 
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^ Tke witnefls," flays the BJheMiy Jowmaly " was eilent amidst the sea- 
mtion of the court ; and the qoesiaoii was again aad again repeated, and 
lie was still silent At length he muttered an evasive answer.'' 

]>ormer was then, had been, and is now (in Mukohesler) a man of 
ineproaohable oharaeter. The phrase, " I'll trani^it you," or, " I'll 
hang you," is a common threat in those disputes about Irish land, and 
there is too much reason to believe that the threats are sometimes carried 
out. But into a oonsidaalion of those phases of law and morals it is 
not neoessary to enter now. 

Another plaintiff against Dormer was tiie tenant of the land on which 
the gap in the wall was made. The gap was made on the 16th ; a lease 
signed on the 16th was put in as evidence of plaintiff 's tenaotcy and right 
to prosecute, and Dormer was fined a shilling and costs. 

Next came plaints against him to recover costs. These costs are 
worthy of special notice. While the wages of a working man in the 
district is 8d. a day, with many not able to get employment even at that, 
the expense of doing work for which the kw allows payment is fully as 
high, in seme cases much higher, than similar work in England. The 
expense of building up the gap which Dormer made (not being allowed 
to build it himself) was lOs. It was only a dry stone wall, between 
three and four feet high. Now, supposing the gap wide enough to admit 
a cart, any labouring man might have rebuilt it in thpee hours. 

In the matter of seisuTes the chaiges are similar. In England, a broker 
who distrains can put only one man in possession, and charge for him 
2s. 6d. a day. In Ireland, a land-owner puts any number of men he chooses 
in possession, and charges fer them from 2s. to 2s. 6d a day. The landlord 
now qpoken of, has, as law-papers proved when I inspected them, seised 
on a man's potatoes who was working for 8d« a day, the current wages, 
and put two men on as " keepers " for a week, and charged for them 
(the law allows him to do so) 2a. 4d. a day eadL 

The following extract of a letter from Patrick Bang, who wrote the 
ftots to me in October, 1843, exemplifies this point : — 

" I got my crop valued by two farmers, and they valued it at £30. 
He [the landlord] then takes and puts three keepers on it to run up 
ei^nses, and canted it [sold it] for £17 lOs., and out of that keepers' 
fees and expenses were £6 10s." 

It may also be stated, that a landlord in Ireland can call on any one 
of his servants or labourers to act as auctioneer. If he want to buy a 
bargain himself, or to ruin the tenant to have him ejected, he gives this 
domestic auctioneer orders to knock an article down at a price far below 
its value. 

Let me niyw write of John Ayan, oontraotor for the repair of the 

T 
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eounty Toads between Kilkenny and ThomMtown. He was a temdit on 
the Bennet*B Bridge estate, ocenpjing tlie farm of BaUjeomin^ containing 
sixtj-fiye Iru^ aoree. Ryan waa a man of avbstanee, and had bult a 
homeetead entirdy at his own coet, trusting to the yalidity of his lease. 
The house contained seven rooms and a dairy ; its roof was fore^ timber 
and slates brought from Waterford* Some of his friends were his 
sureties as contractor for the roads, and his own honesty and known 
substance were looked on as satisfactory security to his ftiands. 

But when the new landlord ruled at Bennet's Bridge, he determined 
to " break Ryan out of the land.'' Probably he reckoned on a premium, 
as well as on augoEiented rent, in re-leting Ryan's land. The landlord 
brought an action against Ryan for an unreal debt, using the name of an 
unreal creditor. The person named knowing-nothing of the matter, and 
repudiating the action, the landlord, through his attorney, promised to 
withdraw the plaint. But he went on, got judgment against Ryan, and 
lodged him in prison. While there indignantly refumng to pay, the 
contract for the road was in some respect neglected, and the workmen's 
wages not duly paid; The persecutor purchased firom the w<Hrkmen this 
title to sue Ryan for wages, got judgment against him, and also induced 
the County Treasurer to withhold pajrment to Ryan for wosk done, on 
the all^tion that he had not fulfilled his contract. To save his sureties, 
Ryan parted with his property to pay liie penalties of an oafulfilled eon* 
tract, and was then liberated from prison by judgment of the Insolvent 
Court. All that then remained to him was the lease of BaUycomin and 
the buildings on the farm erected by himself. 

On leaving tiie debtor's prison, he brought an action against the land- 
lord for false in^risonment. It stood for trial at the July SHsiies of 
1843 ; to attend which I went ftom London, to watdi the eases tried 
with a view to ascertain why sui^ large forces of in&ntry, cavalry, artil- 
lery, and armed constabulioy w^re concentrated at Kilkenny, at the 
expense of iike Britiilh taxpayer. As soon as the lancUord found Ryan 
coming against Mm, he proceeded against Ryan ; swore, and found others 
to swear informations, that Ryan was engaged in a oonspiraey to mmrder 
him. From that time Ryan was '^leg-bolted" (chained), and lodged 
in a criminal's cell; no dfriend allowed to see him for three montiis. 
There he remained until placed in the dock for trial. I was preeoit. 
Not a tittle of evide^OKse wtts adduced, and the jury at (mce aequitted him. 
^' What an atrocity I to have imprisoned the poor man fat three months 
in the absence of any evidence of guilt I" Thus I, a stnmger to Irish 
landlordism, spoke to Ryan's aittomey. ^Oome to i^ Civil Court 
to-morrow," he replied, " and you will learn why this criminal ohaige was 
brought against my dieftt." I went andlistened to the trial cf ^ Xyui 
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ii ^lerdkt was giiveiifor Bysn, damngaa £100. Loud 4^1afifle foUowod, 
wbkh the judge did not dieok ; uad in whioh I, a airanger, a Sootchmioi, 
«Dd not a Cadiolie, was Yory nearly ^xmstoained by aymfathy to join. 
IMd tihe viotorioua Byan obtain the bandied pounda and tJbe coata ? <No, 
not 80 &bL An Irish tenant abready half rained, yet atill retaining his 
fease of sizty^fiye aoree of land, thirty years onei^pired; bis well-built 
house and homestead; all which, inclnding his neck and .leg-bolted body, 
were yesterday within the elatoh of the hangman,— -each a tenant escapes 
not the gallowB or the hulks to enjoy ihe solace of £100 damages* This 
amoont was wholly ioadeqaate ; but againet eyen that the landlord entered 
an i^peal, and carried the case to (Dublin to the hi^wr eourt ; in hopes 
ihat the tenant might not have means to follow, or that meanwhile new 
incidents might send Eyan again; to gaol on a. criminal charge. 

What happened? This happened* These trials oocurred in July. 
The aiqpeal could not be heard in PuMin until sometime in NoT^tnber. 
The half-year's gale of rent fell due in September. Ryan eould not meet 
it; and the result was as t<^d me in a letter from another tenant : '' At 
the hour the rent was due. he canted {sold by distraint] John JElyan to 
the potatoes, and did not leaye'his fiunily one bit that would eat" At 
the criminal trial, it was proved by the Grown prosecutor, (as a reason why 
Byan might have animosity and notiye for killing his landlord,) that the 
latter had declared, — I quote the exact wnrds of a witness, — '' he would 
break Eyan out of the land ; he would put fifleen keepers on him ; and 
that by Gh— he would cant and re^eant him, but he would break him out 
of the land." 

Pietttre to yourself, .reader, the andaeity of a proseeutor sending a 
witness into court to prove malice against the accused tenant, on theground 
that he, the landlord, had thus threatened the tenant I Yet such was the 
«ffirontery of that Irish landlord. 

But what was the meaning .of putting ''lifkeen beepers on him?" 
What are '' keepers ?" Inhki^^d, if a distraint be made on a tenant's 
property, the officers can only charge for one man left in po6eession,.2B. 6d. 
per day. In Ireland tiie ohaige is 2s. 4d. for eaoh of anj nnmber of 
men (generally two,:three, er four) wbidh jUay be placed as "keepers " of 
the property. The lord of Bennett's Bridge -fixed on J{fleen as a number 
whose expense of 2s. 4d. a day for many weeks or months together, while 
Watching Eyan's com and growing potatoes,WQuldni»teriafly: aid in '' break- 
up him out of the land." And he was broken out of tbelaAd;.and with 
hisfami^ went out of the land, '^ without abit of potato.that would eat,*' as 
Pat Ring said, and without conw^latbn .or hope. 'I heard they reaohed. 
Aaaeiiea. I had.many letters Yfirmn Byan and hi* friends urging me; 
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to do for him in Londonirliat I had done for Pat Ring and his rdntivaB; 
but mj own limited means, and the number of my friends whom I oould 
move to breeches-pocket sympathy being few indeed, I oould not save him 
from eviction, as I had for a time saved Ring and others. Perhi^ this 
may meet Ryan's eye if he be still alive and in Ameriea. If so, he will 
confinn this narraiive. The narrative, however, is incomplete until I 
rela'e what befel Mr. James Coyne in consequence of the evidence he gave 
in Ryan's behalf. 

Mr. Coyne was a fanner and miller, and, for the first three years 
of those atrocities, acted as land-agent in their perpe' ration. At 
last, disgusted, and perhaps alarmed, he surrendered his agency. He 
proved the instructions given in Ryan's case, and the disavowal of 
the unreal creditor. What was the result to Mr. Coyne ? He was dis- 
trained upon four times when owing nothing. He rented a farm under 
this distinguished landowner, and in the autumn of 1842 had some of 
it sown with wheat for the season of 1843. The landlord found no 
means then of annoying Mr. Coyne, otherwise than by riding some hours 
daily through this field of wheat. Observing it trodden down, Mr. 
Coyne inquired of his '' care-taker" (head farm-servant), a man named 
Cormack, what the cause was ; and on being told, ordered him to get a 
chain and padlock and fasten the gate. 

Cormack did as ordered ; and was in the act of fiuBtening the gate when 

the landlord rode up and demanded admission into the field. The man 

•said that his master had ordered the gate to be fastened. Upon which the 

'landlord struck him a heavy blow over the head with the handle of a 

riding-whip. 

For that assault the landlord was prosecuted at the sessions, and 
fined £6 and costs* He and his legal adviser, being astonished at this 
result, — new in those parts of Ireland, — appealed against the sentence. 
The appeal came on for trial at Quarter Sessions, and was decided against 
the landlord. The presiding barrister, Seigeant Warren, in giving judg- 
ment, said, ^^ that he regretted the first sentence had not been heavier; 
for, if it had, he would have confirmed it." He also, in alluding to the 
/trials in the crimmal court at the assises, where the landlord was prose- 
•cutor for an attempt upon his life, said " that the people had a very bad 
example set before them when a gentleman of rank and property thus 
4nisconducted himself," 

I have declined to name the landlord; not that he is nowieared in the 
matter of libel, all those fiurts and many more having become matters of 
history, and he himself being '* where the wicked cease from troubling.'' 
He is not named, because it is the law, and not the man, — ^the abuse of 
.ihe law, — whidh has led to this review of those great oppressions, those 
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monsfrous economic errors, which, nnder the abused term, " the rightt 
of property,*^ have made much of Ireland a wilderness, her people 
paupers, and have loaded British industry with taxes to maintain an 
army of occupation in that country. 

Before 1840 the district of Kilkenny was peaceable. At Bennet's 
Bridge there was no constabulary, nor need of them. In three years after 
coming to the estate, that landlord had two hundred and fiily and odd, 
lawsuits with the tenantry. He caused expense to the general taxation 
of the kingdom by a constabulary barrack and a party of that armed 
force located on the estate ; also the expense of a permanent augmentation 
of military, horse and foot. [The following estimate was made and 
published in 1850.] 

From 1840 to 1850 the cost of a permanently augmented force, the 
law expenses falling on the public, the relief to the poor who had been 
reduced to pauperism by this man's violation of human rights and legal 
rights, he being aided in that by some of his neighbours, amounted for 
the district of Kilkenny to not less than £120,000, equal to the building, 
machinery, and fitting out of two Atlantic steam-ships, or two Lanca- 
shire cotton-factories. 

Of much correspondence referring to this subject, I can only occupy 

space with a note from Sir John Easthope, written when I sent the first 

reports to London : — 

" London, Grafton Street, 

Wednesday. 
" Dear Sie, — After much consideration, we thought it best to give 
your letter to Sir James Oraham [then Secretary of State, Home Depart- 
ment], who was very thankful. He has promised to inquire into the 
statement. By the next session of parliament something must be done 
with the law of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 

" Yours faithfully, 

"John Easthopi." 

The Devon Commission was issued. And, resulting from it, came 
the Act to sell incumbered estates and ^ve a parliamentary title. Other 
benefits have followed that. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Author agftln Ih Irtl^&d. Indastrlal ReBOureeB. Water Power, Shflumim 
BSrer. Other Obstacles to Industrial Prop^ss than Bad Landlords. Vmuj. 
Litigation. Model Landlords, MarqaLp of Dowushire. Earl of Roase. 

After reading the foregoiDg chapter, some one may ask, why bring the 
memory of those offences oat of the stream of time ? I Te|dy, thai only 
a selection of t^ oases in which I was concwned in IreUnd, vindicadBg 
Hie weak agwinst the strong, has been presented in this narraUTe: the 
rest are allowed to drift to tiie dead sea, or, if tkere already, to Femain 
there. The oases related are reproduced in thisyohime toenaUeme to say 
that three yean after thrir occurrenoe, on my return to Ireland to examine 
into the extent of the famine, and to traoe the cooraes of that pestilence 
which was sister to famine and death, some newspapers and manydergy-r 
men,Protestant as well as Catholic, hailed my presence in Ireland eamestly 
and warmly. Mr. Bianconi, whose travelling cars ooonpied the tam]Hk^ 
roads of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, offered me free conyeyance 
in all directions. So also did the Shi^nnon Navigation Company, where 
their river or canal vessels served my object. On my sending to England 
reports of villages or districts which were specially distressed, benevolent 
persons forwarded money to clergymen and others whom I named as 
proper persons to be entrusted with special fanda for the relief of the 
perishing people. 

Aflter that year of suffering, came the insurrectionary movements of 
1848. Through the influence obtained in tiiose efforts to help the weak 
in 1843-44, and to relieve the perishing in 1846-47, I obtained in 
Ireland many willing and influential distribut(M*s for my Ezpodtions of 
Political Economy. I can only now adduoe a very few passages from 
those expositions and their illustrative facts. But I claim a right to 
assert at this day, that those expositions, distributed and recommended 
to the Catholic peasantry and tenant-farmers as they were by the Catholic 
clergy, took effect where no writer without such antecedent sympathies for 
the people and the rights of industry, could have obtained a hearing or a 
reading. I was able to uige that the action of the government taken on my 
reports in 1843-44, proved a ready disposition of imperial authority to 
inquire into and redress practical grievances; that in consequence of the 
■evidence collected by the JRoyal Commission under Lord Devon, amet 
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ierafive Iq^flhtion wm in ]^rogra% irUob tiM diMateiied insttrreotion 
miglit indeiiikdly poetpone. 
BxkaetfrooL Somemlle's Naikmal Wetkk Tn«(B (Irldi Series), 1848: 

Watxe Powse 09 Iebland; Biybr Shannon. 

In all thero are one himdred and seventy-two distinct rivers affording 
a water-power, which, after dedacting floods, and allowing fi>r unavailable 
enrrents, also for loss of time in dronghte, also for Sundays and holidays, 
when all the water would run waste, are equal to considerably more than 
three millions of hors&jpower. But the greatest of those rivers we have 
not yet named. Like some of the others, it combines an expansive power 
for navigation, with that for moring machinery. This is the Shannon, 
draining 4,544 square miles, washing the shores of twelve counties. 

Whether to be oppressed by the sadness of reflection, or elated by the 
buoyancy of imagination, in seeing this gigantic stream issue from the 
mountains of Cavan and Leitrim, where the earth bursts with iron-ore 
and fuel, but where -all is solitude and desolation, not a foot moving but 
that of the lonely traveller, or that of the starving, shoeless, shirtless 
man, made after the image of Otoi, and the holeM of naked, fevered, 
hungered beings also designed to be after Gk>d*s own image, but help- 
less earth-worms all, in the dread season of want and woe. Whether 
to be elated wiih hope and fancy, in contemplating what treasures of iron- 
ore might come out of that mountain's side, what engines of production 
to clothe, comfort, and dignify men might be constructed there, or 
whether to be oppressed by sadness to see all a waste, and the noble river 
spreading itself in Lough Allen, the broad mirror to a wilderness, I 
eould not determine. When there, in the hunger of 1847, 1 was depressed 
with gloom, and elated with hope, by turns. But the gloom prevailed. 
Attempts had been made to extract the iron from the mountain, and 
convert it into wealth; but the combinations of workmen, and the assas- 
sinations and personal violence committed by them, when combined against 
the parties who had adventured to risk capital there, on the one hand, 
and the ruthless lawyers, who, seeing capital to fasten upon, got up law- 
suits between parties who were taught to believe that they had interests 
in the minerals, on the other hand, — through these persons, the iron 
works, like all other enterprises, which in Ireland require the application 
of large capital and undoubted security for the capital, soon ceased to 
move. 

The locality, which might soon have been a Wolverhampton, or a 
Merthyr, or an Airdrie, reverted to desolation ; the capitalists withdrew 
to England, the workmen returned to their earth-holes, to live as I saw 
then^ or to die of starvation, as they assured me some had done ; and the 
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IttwyeFB, chkfest'of the agentB of Irish nun, bebxA IheiiiflelTes Co otiher 
mischief, or starved, until other mischief gave them power to mftke Iheir 
coontry poorer, itfr iadnstiy more poweriess, its produottTB capitalistB still 
less secure. 

The Shannon issues from the bosom of Ireland, above Lough Allen, 
large enough to be a great river without other nursing. Flowing throng^ 
that lake, 10 miles long, it has afterwards a course of 234 miles to the 
sea, collecting the streams of Cavan, Sligo, Leitrim, Longford, West- 
meath, Roeoonmion, King's County, Ghdwaj, Tipperary, CSare, Limero^ 
and Kerry. « 

At Lough Allen it is only 146 feet above the levd of the sea. Nor 
does it fall more than is sufficient to carry its gigantic stream along for 
the next 150 miles. In that space it gently rt^ through Lough Ree, 
20 miles long, studded with islands, and meets the steam-veasds from 
Killaloe at Athlone, which vessels might be navigated to the iron shores 
of Lough Allen, were there anything for th^n to go for that would pay 
the expense. Confined to the dimensions of a river from Lough Bee, 
with the level meadows, rare in fertility, of Westmeath and King's 
County on the south-east, and Roscommon on the north-west, it flows to 
Lough Derg. There for 25 miles it widens, until, standing on the deck 
of the steamers, you cannot always see the shores. And thus it reaches 
Killaloe, where it again gathers its broad waters into its own channel, 
and prepares for its rapid descent to Limerick. To avoid the rapids, 
the navigation is carried on a canal with locks. The traffic might be, 
were there enough of it, between Killaloe and Limerick, carried on a 
railway. 

The river is now unbridled, and during the next 15 miles spends the 
mechanical power of half a million horses ; spends that power on nothing 
but itself, as the population on its shores spend their strengh in vexii^ 
one another, — ^wave upon wave in the river, man upon man on the diore, 
-i'-a power which, if led out in water-courses, might move machinery to 
the amount of five hundred thousand horses. If the Thames, the Trent^ 
the Tweed, and the Clyde were embodied in one volume of water, thej 
would be but barely equal to that volume which rolls down the falls of 
Castleconnell upon Limerick, amazing your eyes with the sight of a 
sea breaking out of prison, astounding your ears urith the roar of an 
insurgent ocean. 

And such woodlands, such fertile soils uncropped, such unemployed 
numbers of men waiting by the wayside to beg, or on their land, (when 
I was there in March and April 1847,) the highest and the lowest in the 
social ranks, standing beside the uncultivated fields, to wait and see what 
the government would do, save two or three vigorous farmen and miiiiQrs 



about Caatleoonnell and O'Briea'B Bridge, each of whom was employing 
more than the a^irerage nvmher of workmen, at more than tiie average 
wages ; eaoh of whom had rendered the desert ho^ into garden-fielda 
and lozoriant meadows ; none of Whom had been long enough resident 
in Limeriek, or Clare, to entitle them to be spared in a war of '' Ireland 
fi>r the Irish "; more than one of whom had already been saorifieed by 
the onpidity of the anoient owner of Oastleoonnell, and the ingenuity of 
tbe lawyers of Limerick and Dublin, who, in oonoert with him, had 
ftstened on ^' a flaw in the lease," — one of whom, Mr. James MoNab, 
had jnst at that time got notice that his lease would be disputed. 

From Limeriok, the Shannon has a course of 70 miles to the sea, and 
is deep enou^ to bring ships of 1,000 tons burthen within sight of the 
city, broad enough to form the noblest estuary of the British Islands. 

Inquirtr, — ^You have given us an outline of the country, its rivers^ 
and some of its resources, and have given us a glimpse of the people. 
Must we be compelled to believe that the Irish people are doomed to be 
always the unsecured occupiers of ill-^mltivated land ? 

No. At what time their presoit wretchedness will terminate, no 
human tongue can tell. But it may disappear, and be supplaced by 
industry, order, comibrt, and enjoyment The natural characterislics of 
the Celtic Irishman are, fidelity to olden chiefs, to traditions, and an apti- 
tude to be a follower. These are not vices : under wise direction, they 
are virtues. So is his frugal contentedness with a meagre diet a virtue^ 
in the abstract. It becomes a misfortune, if not a vice, when allied with 
other social ciioumstances peculiar to Ireland. But, though I may at 
some other time review the penal laws enacted against Catholics, by 
which three fifths of the population were for several generations doomed 
to a compulsory life of unthrift, and enmity to the sacred rights of private 
piroperty, I shall not do so now. Those laws ceased to exist so long as 
ei^ty years ago. Nor shall I at present dwell on other circumstances 
which have more recently afifeeted the industry of the Irish people to 
their detriment, and which^might have been removed. 

At present there is a Lord-lieutenant in Ireland, Clarendon, who, 
understanding the fundamental principle of all national well-being, that it 
IS the duty of a government, not to feed and clothe a people, but to incite 
them to the industrial efibrt to feed and clothe themselves, to remove 
hindrances to that highest privilege of free men, took practical measures 
to have the occupiers of the soil taught how to raise the best crops, and 
put them to the best advantage. Tet it is against him that the fiercest 
denunciations of persons calling themselves the patriots of Ireland, have 
been hurled. 

LoKD DowNSHiu. — There are in Ireland many owners of land 
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who kare not done tbeiv dtttf to <Mr property, tiieir teimtiy, or tineoK 
irfvML Baft ttoo aM also many ezoeptiona. Tkors is <ibe Maiqina df 
Donmahiro, m lAvs norl^) who has made h» large e«M» an agrionltaral 
iohool ; Who, l^en^ allied to the Toriea in parliament; haa sftndied to 
make the Oatholie and the Proteitant^ the eoct^nme politimana of boUi 
ereede, mnite together in honourable rivalry to sink polities and ^Ktiona^ 
neSB ; to grow forty bnshels of wheat per acre where twenty oooU hardly 
glow before ; to grow thirty tons of Swedish tnrnips to fittten the finest 
breeds of cattle, where thistles or rushes grew, and wild ducks or plovm 
fed, before. His misi^n has been lo make his felbw-men fiwl tiiat liiey 
have a country, not to fight about, but to cultivate; that they can have 
good fbod to eat, good clothes to wear, good houses to live in, witik a 
hearty Mow^ip and a good-will fbr all men, and the enjoyment of their 
religion and politics unmolested, if 1h«y devote thems^^MS to a repro- 
ductive industry and oeaset to molest others about tiieir region or t^sir 
polities. 

Two years ago, to secure tiie best seed-oom, the best turnip, parsnip, 
oanrot, and other seeds of root-crops, so Ihat his nnall tenantry might 
not be again subjected to ^ misfortunes ai the uncertain potato, or tiw 
uncertainty of any single crop, the Marquis of 1>own8Mie expended 
£4,000 of private income. I have the fiiot from Mr. Skirving of LiTeipod 
who supplied the seeds. Yet, let the reb^lion which is now ripe, burst 
upon poor Ireland, and this real patriot, who would make it a lioh 
Ireland, would be one of the first victims, because he is of SaKon Uneag& 

Others of humbler social rank, but of virtue similarly excellent in the 
north, might be named. 

BarIi 07 RosBn. — ^There is in King's County, in the cental of Ire- 
land, the Earl of Rosse, who, while making himself and Ireland illustrious 
in science, penetrating fiirther into the boundless heavens than any other 
mortal, is devoting the closest attention to the minutest and the humblest 
things of earth, the preparation of manures, the application of than 
to soils, and is, by his own superintendence and by paying for a skilM 
agriculturist to reside among the people to direct them, teachii^ (he 
peasant tenantry, without r^ard to whose tenants they may be, to 
become the benefiustors of their country. And is be not a benefaotor, — an 
honour to Ireland and to mankind ? Yet he is of the Saxon race, and 
his wife is a lady from Yorkshire. The rebels, led by men who never 
enunced a praetioal idea, would seise upon him and his fiimOy, and the 
fertile soil that he is retrieving from the worthless Bog of Allen, to feed 
tibem, because he is not an anoient Irishman. 

Recalling to mind the information derived by personal visits to 
IMand, and by referring to the Blue Books of the Commission^ t^iioh, 



nsder tlii» Earl of l>0voii, inqpund inta Ae OQenpatioii oi land in 
Ivdand, in 1844y I am eaAUod to akow, tbat, mtke e^oni of a lebeUion 
'' after tha hawatt^" vfaioh meMia at a^ IdnM when ibe oooapying tenant 
woold hvn the com, and the landloid Konld not haive the lent^ the low 
would M nunh Loaa npon landlorda than it would i^ion another olaaa of 
psnona, — the money-lenden, — ^wbo abound inlrehnd, who are generally 
native Lriahmen, and who are the oreditora of ahnoatevery small farmer, 
[Here followed an aooount of the money-lending vjfAem ao prevalent^ 
and 80 daaaatrooB to the tenantry, La Ireland.] 

From these eaaea, whioh are but a sample oi the evidenee on money* 
lending in every oounty in Ireland^ it will be seen that the rmU of land 
ifl lass a burden than the borrowing of eapital to cultivate the land. As 
no effort is made to prodnoe more from the soil than will sustain life 
and satisfy the stem neoeasitiea of sheriff's offioers, no oapital aoeumulates, 
ezeept among tenants like those of the Marquis of Downahire, who are 
tadght to produce oiope^ and how to aoonmulate capital. A revolution 
might punish the money-lenders who take ezoessive interest ; but they 
only take exoessive interest because capital is scarce, and the security of 
the borrower is bad. A revolution would neither add to the existipg 
cafNital nor improve the security. Both would be deteriorated by 
rebellion and civil war ; and the ultimate loser would be the peasant- 
fanner, who would have no seed to put in the ground next springy no 
food for nest summer, but by borrowing money at a rate of interest &r 
exeeeding the present rates. 

In Mayo, Rosccmunon, and other western counties, the man who sup- 
plies capital is called a '* gombeen man." He goes to the market town 
with a b«^ of com, whnh may be of the vafaie of 16e. The needy bor- 
rower purchases this com for 32s., and gives an I U note for it. As 
soon as the note is signed and witnessed, and passed to the possession of 
him who sold the com, the com is re-sold to him for 12s. 14s. or 16s., bb 
the case may be. This price is paid in ready cash, whioh the borrower 
puts in his pockety and proceeds with to the transaction of other bturineas, 
and the com is again and again sold in like nuLnner. 

Edward Deane, Esq., of Carragown, near Swineford, in Mayo, stated : 
— *' I know a poor man residing near Swinefi)rd who height a bag of 
oats for 30s. The party bought back the saoM bag of oats from him 
for 12s., and the poor man took his 12s. with him, having passed his 
I U for 30a. This is not arare instance. Another man came in then 
and bou^t the same bag of oats again at the same price, and sold it baek 
again to the same person for 12s. And again the process went on, so that 
the bag of oats was aold fifteen or twenty times.'' 

Caunfy qf 2%Mmty.-*^'Bri«n SiUon^ Xkni^ aolicitev, NeMgh:~ 
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'^ The small tenaiit dep«ndfl nmoh npon th^ loeal usurer. From yfrhat 
comes before me in my prol^ional employment, I hear they charge 
generally aboat fifty per cent for three months" " Not one fimrth of fifty 
per cent' per annum ? " *^ No : it is at the rate of fifty per cent upon 
the money lent for three months. The class of persons who generally 
do it are shopkeepers, who sell goods, and who have a profit on the goods 
besides. Many of those cases come before ^e assistant-barrister (at 
quarter sessions), and before the insolyent commissioner." 

All the witnesses deposed to the prodigious amount of litigation going 
on, always arising, always deepening in complication, out of bill transac- 
tions among the peasantry and farmers. 

County of Kilkenny, — Mr. Maxwell, proprietor of the Kilkenny Jottr- 
nal, a repeal newspaper, after relating how the small tenantry join in bills 
to pay each other's rent, and in ^ving security for money borrowed at 
enormous interest, made this appalling statement as to the results in liti- 
gation : " If you will allow me to iUustrate what I now speak of, I will 
refer to a document I have in my hand, which I have just yot/rom the 
Clerk of the Peace of the County, It will direct your attention to the 
number of processes issued in this county, taking the last three quarter- 
sessions. There are two divisions in this oounty,~-one the Thomas Town, 
the other the Kilkenny division. I find, in referring to the Clerk of the 
Peace's book, that for the divisions of Thomas Town, for the January, 
Easter, and Summer Quarter Sessions, 1844, [the witness was speaking 
on the 5th of October, 1844 ; his evidence is applicable to any subse- 
quent year,] there were three thousand six hundred and twenty processes 
entered ; and according to the general scale, or proportion, that exists 
between the processes entered and processes served, the number entered 
being about one sixth of what is served, the number issued during that 
period for the division of Thomas Town was twenfyf-one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty. This is the calculation made by the Clerk of the 
Peace, and it bears pretty closely upon a return I saw some time ago, 
founded upon the oaths of the process-servers, who are bound to keep 
books, and produce them at each sessions before the barrister. For the 
division of Eolkenny, there were entered within the same space of time, 
two thotisand/our hundred and thirteen ; and, according to that propor- 
tion, the number issued Wia fourteen thousand four hundred and eighty. 
The result is, that thirty-six thousand processes were issued for the county 
of Kilkenny at three quarter-sessions. The same proportion for the 
remaining quarter of the year, makes the processes for this county, fo 
twelve months, /or ty^/Sve thousand two hundred amd fifty /" 

If we take the number of days lost to the people in going to get those 
45,250 summonses, and in going to answer them, in going as witnesses, 
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or as onlookers, or luiteaen, in sooie of which o^MUsities half the popiila- 
tion is always moviag, we may find no difficulty in accounting for some 
of the neglected agriculture. 

PoBTSCBiPT.— The author of these National WMth Tracts, aiace 
writing the foregoing, has proceeded to Ireland to he an eyewitness of the 
insurrectionary movements. Future Tracts will he written at the plaf)e 
of greatest interest. [They were written, hut need not be quoted here«] 

Feom Sombrville*8 School op Political Economy, 1850. 

The Vse/ul, Utile, Utilitarian. — " No mere utilitarian spirit, no iron 
binding of the mind to grim realities,'' said Mr. Dickens in his opening 
number, " will giye a harsh tone to our Household Worlds." And a 
standing motto in The Leader London newspaper, firom Qoethe, says, 
" We should do our utmost to encourage the beautiful, for the useful 
encourages itself." 

Whether may I assume that Dickens, Goethe, and the hundreds of 
writers who, like them, set limits to the useful, divorcing it from the 
beautiful, have never reflected on what they write and say; or that, 
reflecting, they have deliberately concluded that the beautiful, the ideal, the 
symmetrical, the graceful, the harmonious in form, colour, sound ; that the 
rich fancy, the pathos, humour, ever-pervading ideality of Dickens, the 
lofty thoughts of Goethe, Shakespeare, and the true poets, are not useful ? 
We are reduced to one of these assumptions. If to the last, it carries 
us much farther : the Creator has tuelessli/ implanted in us the faculties 
which perceive and are delighted with symmetry of form, harmony of colour 
or of sound, the hue of flowers, the song of birds, the spiritual language 
of music, hope and its cheerfulness, wit and its mirthfulness, ideality — 
the soul's wing — ^rising to poetry, which in its grandest soaring is adora- 
tion ; and still farther, that it is tuelcM, inutile, inutilitarian, to cultivate 
those faculties which exalt civilisation above barbarism, the man above the 
brute ! useless, inutile, inutilitarian, that all nature is beautiful ! What 
height of blasphemy, what depth of absurdity, is like unto this ? And 
yet it is a logical deduction from the language of Goethe, Dickens, and 
all else whose language divorces the useful and the beautiful. Bather 
than assume that which I know could not have entered nor been con- 
ceived in such minds, — ^from the contemplation of which they must have 
revolted, — ^I must conclude that they have depreciated utility and utilita- 
rianism, not thinking of what they did. 

FoUtioal Eoonxmnif and Ethics, — It b objected that I assume too much 
in Somerville's Ma/nchester School in saying, that " the wealth of a com- 
munity comprises personal numbers, health, food| clothing, housing, fur- 
niture ; industrial education, books and the other aocesspries of tn^Uecdial 
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enjoyment ; the minutration$ which eicak^man^ iplrUitod being ^ «nd the 
iiifltrameiitB of prodti6tioii, fiaoh as tO(ds/maoliinei7/loo(an€fttoti,exK^aiigeB, 
money ; that seeuritj firom enemies is an element requisite to the pro- 
dvHrtion of national wealth, and that security includes freedom to produce, 
to possess, to enjoy, to buy, to sell, — freedom from t&e fore^ inTader, 
from the domestic monopolist, from unfair taxation/' The objection is 
doubtless suggested by " int^eotual enjoyment,'' and tiie exaltation of 
''man's spiritual being." K I attempted to decide the kind of moral 
teaching, or the theological doctrine which I believed to exalt man's 
spiritual or moral nature ; or attempted to define what the spiritual nature 
is, where the physical ends and the metaphysical begins, I should then be 
plunging into depths beyond the confines of political or social economy. 
But if I allege that British commerce and industrial development owe 
something, owe much, to the moral integrity of our merchants, as well 
as to their enterprise ; that bills of exchange drawn by and upon parties 
many thousands of miles asunder, these bills purchased by others who 
know nothing of the personal worth of the parties named on the bills, it 
is hardly necessary to say tiiat the national character for probity will 
affect the mercantite value of those bills. So when a oai^ of manufac, 
tured goods is consigned to agents ten thousand miles away, the moral 
honour of the consignees affects the mercantile value of -the cargo, even 
before it goes upon the voyage. So does the moral fitness, as well as the 
nautical skill, of the mariners in the ship. So in the case of manufac- 
tures and handicrafts,— of men entrusted with contracts or materials. So 
with co-partners, assistants, clerks, domestic servants, — all maintain or 
depreciate the value of material wealth by their moral worth, as well as 
by their assiduity and skill. What if some are dishonest ? It is but an 
argument that ^' the ministrations which exalt man's spiritual being" 
(moral being, if any understand the ambiguous term better) are axxies- 
series to the increase of material wealth, and the diffusion of that happi- 
ness of which material wealth is the indispensable foundation. 

SOMS&yiLLB ON THS InTSRNAL EnSMUS OV BRITAIN, 1853. 

Young Man of BeitainI 

You are son of the palace, son of the cottage, ofibpring of every social 
d^ree between. 

No rank is too exalted^ no home too humble, to give birtih and growth 
to manliness. 

Every comer of the island, and each island of the Britbh group, owns 
you; your mother-soil is Britain, eldest daughter of Freedom, and 
still the fr-eest, most stable, industrious, trustwortliy, dignified, and, in 
her sons, the most chivabio Of all the nations of the earth. You axe 
guardian of her honour; your duty and fidelity are her life. 
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Tike (Hilj danger whioh bdsets y cmrinharent faUh and fiMily to Brilain, 
— and tberan lieih her gteatmi periiy-*iB yoar being aedueed fnnn 
natural duty by teachers of sedition. 

Sedition, like other errors whioh en^mpass the feet of youth, oa|>ti' 
Tates the unreflecting, the ardent, the generous, by a deeeptiye ohann of 
object or fluent falsity of tongue. 

If to this phase of sedition be added its suecesslul appeals to blind 
ayarioe, or to one-eyed selfishness, venerable by age and clothed in the 
Christian virtues of humility and peace (this clothing honestly or dishon- 
estly come by, we may not determine, — though, cerUt^ the humility is 
proudly worn, and the peace is somewhat di^utatious and ag^essive), — 
such sedition is a more dangerous poison to be diffused through the bone 
and sinew of the state, than if it appealed only to the ear of unlettered, 
OtT half-lettered drudging toil, or to the ardour of passionate youth. 

The sedition of the self-styled " Peace " Society contains such elements 
of unwholesomeness. The Soeiety is a politieal graft on a religious root, 
— ^the apple of discord on that eccentric stump Quakerism, which, when 
solely a religious growth, — its members only attracting notice by their 
proud humility, — was tolerated to bear its fruit, few beyond its pale 
earing whether the produce were crab or pippin. 

Quakerism is not now a religion : it is one of the entai^led creepers 
of a political jungle. It is not content with freedom to its tender con- 
scince. It has emeiged from its silent meetings^ and united with the 
political fents of the wMU-out Anti-Com-Law League ; it puts its men 
upon platforms, and its women upon printing-presses in propagandist 

This new alliance has become a new party in domestic and foreign 
politics. It has a widely-oiganiced system of publication and lecture, 
with lecturers and Parliamentary leaders of no mean ability. It has an 
exchequer filled by wealthy men, who dream of success to its objects. 
Its objects are of the grandest dimensions ever contemplated by ambition. 
It aspires to abolish all the treaties and alliances of nations ; re-construct 
the forms of their intercourse, and much of their principle and detail of 
internal government. It is, when it can, to abolish the " barbaric splen- 
dour " of courts and camps, and substitute " homely men,'' in '^ homely 
senates," for the titled and the crowned. ISio institution is too venerable 
to be assailed, — no rank too illustrious, nor honourtoo pure, to be sneered 
at and slandered. No refugee, fleeing from his own revohitions, is too 
sanguinary to be an honoured guest and brother, if he has been sufficiently 
distinguished as the enemy of crowns and of crowned heads. 

Eevolutipns and instability abroad^ ayn^pathised with by the Peace 
Society, and '^ fraternal demociaqr " at hemei lately indueed the entire 
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(Bound Bense of Britain to decide that a militia foroe and angme&tatioii 
of the ooaat defenoes were adjunots to a difloreet domestie polioy. 

The Legislature, in 1852, oonfLrmed this national opinion, and enacted 
that there should be a militia; to be reomited by Tolnntaiy enlistment^ 
if possible, — ^by a compulsory ballot, if volunteers did not offer in sufficient 
number. 

You, Young Man of Britain, as a son of the workshc^and the plough, 
read the invitation to volunteer. But you also read the publications of 
the Peace Society contemporaneously issued. You saw the pictures 
drawn by the men of peace, showing, by the figure of a soldier being 
flogged, the treatment which, they said, should one day, and many a day, 
be yours in the Militia, if you had the weakness or wickedness to join 
that service. 

Ten thousand pounds, if they say truly, have been subscribed since 
the middle of 1852. Ten hundred thousand publications, tracts, or 
placards, with and without the figure of the flogged sddier, have be«t 
sold, posted up, or given away, to prevent the ranks of the militia fiom 
being filled with volunteers, — to compel G-overnment to resort to a com- 
pulsory ballot, — to incite the nation against the authority of Crown and 
Government by making the defensive service of the country seem to you 
odious in any form. 

Ten hundred thousand and more papers, all especially printed for that 
end, have been addressed to you, intended, if you were ignorant and of 
weak judgment, to mislead you ; if moral, and intellectually educated, 
to shock you with the assurance that brutal vice would be your daily 
and nightly associate ] if naturaUy amiable and trustful of human kind, 
thinking no evil of your neighbour, to infuse into you distrust and enmi^ 
to ail men connected with the military service ; if non-political, to 
incite you to be a sharer in political discord ; if religious, to adulterate 
your faith with a dogma affirmative of the sin of armed national d^ences, 
alike unsoriptual and irrational ; if inclined to share in the duties of a 
patriot, in defence of Christian civilisation, peaoeM commerce, and a 
political constitution at once the fireest, most noble, most stable, and 
most ancient on earth, to teach you that your aspirations are prompted, 
not by the virtuous ambition which best beseems the Christian and the 
loyal citixen, but by the evil ^irit of perdition ; if inclined to be dia- 
Iqyal, to give you a houseful of sedition, with enough to ferment among 
your neighbours. 

Youlwve seen those ''peace** placards; your fether saw them, so 
did your mother and timid sister. Your bolder brother, who lives fhmi 
liome, and visited the femily six times in six months, saw them, on each 
journey, posted on the pillars of gateways^ on the stomps of wayaide trees, 



on ^ bri<i^, mi thtf slile, down the nielidc^, np th6 liill; on the eonK^ 
houfle of the village, and had t^^ita thfeait imto his Itend by the tfYkgid 
Feafi^, to take home for the epeotnl troubling of your own dontestio' eiKle. 

Nay, yon h»,re heard tlhn village m^n of peace, like hh brethren' iii 
ettiee and in oonntry towns, deseant in quarrelBonie argament ; qnbte If i'. 
Cobden's misstatement of history, and his personal iiiveotive, affirming' fhtf 
fbWj of adequate defenstveness, and the dishononrable profession of 
national dc^endei^. 

Yon have heard him read the letter of good Friend' Fry from thA 
newspapers, who, as chief secretary of the Peaee Sooiely, mshed to thd 
press when the first Militiaman fell into the hands of the police; i^oidnj^ 
over one man Uiat hod Mien, rather than over the r^l^ittfde of &bf 
thousand who had committed no fault. 

" I say unto yoUy thtt joy shall ht in Heaved over one svnmer thki 
r^penteth, mare than over ninety and nine just persons which need no 
ftpentance" — 8t. LtrKS xv. 7. 

ISuch are tiie gracious words of the Siavionr. But the disputatiomi 
men of peace — ^who, forsooth, are more scriptural in spirit and ontwaitf 
Bfe than ordinary men and women — shout for joy over the oAe Militiasnan 
who goes wrong at Hammersmith, btft are mute bVer the good behaviou^ 
of fifty thousand, t^ere and elsewhere. 

You have heard that the Government of the Earl of Derby ordered 
the placards to be defaced by the county pbli(ie throughout England^' 
and the Society to be prosecnted for sedition. But you were, peihxpS^ 
for a time, in doubt if Government or the Society were in the rightl' 
The Peaoist told yod, and quoted the Herald of Pelaee (odd name fb# 
one of the most snarling scrape of paper known in p^odical litieraturef)',* 
that Government was deispotic, was afraid of free disc^stfion ; that tli6^ 
prosecutions were withdrawn by Lord Aberdeen's Government, not, aiff 
Lord Pidmeifiton intimated, because the good sense of the conntry half 
rendered the Society harmless, but that Government did not daret^ 
prosecute ; that the men of peiMse defi)»d prosecution, and had not soii^hV 
to avoid it ; that they had been p^pkred- with the' fir^f fcr^hsiid tiditot af 
tiie bar to maintain the right of posting sueh placards, to maintain free- 
dom of discussion against lytunnicd despotism. 

You have read; or heard others read, aH thh. Yon are wholly uniti^ 
ftrtned of ^Sttb re^pohMiMl^Crt of statesmen in' oB<^, and not parlxcu^ 
larly learned in the idiosyi^rasy of the man of peaccf. YoA, bein^ 
yet a youth, do not know' that he has been ai his lif<i agiifnsif somethftts^, 
•A-^hti^his, antiM^at^-^^^^onieftinM t4^; oftene^iM>% and, by^ his s^ 
gi^sfied pride, mtist o6nti6^ t6 b^ dai(Mta«kmirf^an9 qt^^ 

V 
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pretation of Seriptare to be in&llible, hi$ moral oonihiet to be exalted 
above that of all men aad women around him. 

' You ean know but little ct national tronblea of the past; joa are 
uninformed of present exigencies, aa known to ministers of state, who 
are responsible for the integrity of the nation to posterity, aa well aa to 
a reigning queen and living people. 

. If you have sopped your youthful bread and butter in the cup of poliUos, 
and are, therefore, competent, as you may think, to pass judgment on 
ministries, you may be dissatisfied that they govern and legislate (or 
endeavour to legislate) for the general good, and not exolusively to keep 
one section, that of your adopted party, in good humour ; or, seeing the 
telf-satisfied Peaeist opposing all governments and all political alliances 
(he knowing that on the question of armed defences it is cheaply popular 
and safe to be in opposition, for an army and navy of adequate strength 
wiU be maintained, his property will be protected, in common with aU 
other property), seeing the constancy, hearing the loudness, of his oppo- 
sition, you may admire his boldness. K so, his pugnacity passes with 
you and your neighbours for patriotism. 

. In broadest contradiction to that spirit of concession which is to lead, 
through these, and such like men of peace, to a universal arbitration in 
the settlement of the differences of nations and hostile races, they con- 
duct their opposition to inhabitants of their own town and parish. They 
-would succeed, so they tell you, (if Government, aa a preliminary step, 
▼ould disbaiid .my, nayy, and militia,) in reawiuDg wiUi the Mediter- 
ranean pirate, Uie Moslem fitnatic, and irreooncileable Greek creedist, — 
each to yield a little and yet a little more, until their differences dis- 
appear and their wars cease. The infidel Tartar, or Affghan, or Sikh, 
«r the Bornean pirate, — traitors to all faith, all truth, all mankind, — ^they 
would invite to an arbitration of differences with the English Saxony 
tjbe infidel barbarian with hia poisoned dagger under his gannent, the 
Saxon armed only with a sentiment. They are apostles of conciliation 
in respect of all human discord occurring beyond the sphere of thdr 
.iiifluence or power of control ; but within that range, what are they ? 

Mr. Bright, if he have a political principle at all, — ^if any one of hia 
'desultory and impulsive antagonisms may be called principle, — ^is con* 
mstent in his hostility to the House of Lords, and in his advocacy of 
predominance to the commercial, the manufacturing, share-jobbing, and 
money-jobbing daases, over the senators of hereditary indqsendence. 
This, too, is Mr. Cobden's " homely legislature " of '* homely men." 
Working men 1 you have been duped, and will be again ; but the worst 
day you shall know on this side of the grave, will be that, if it ever 
te^m^f which Oi&es the delegates of new and old^Boohdalee on the Treasurj 
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WiidieB, a ^ man of peace " at the Horse Otuurds, a '* lock-oat " at thi 
House of Lords, the key in the pocket of some John Bright, with tf 
^ homdy man " of a ** homely l^slatnre " stripping the court of its 
^* barbaric pomp,^' and England of her chivalry and honour. 

But to return to the illustration of freedom of opinion, as tolerated 
by these men of universal brotherhood, in reference to the Militia. 
They promised you a flogging if you joined the Militia, and placarded 
me and my punishment as an example. In learning why I was flogged| 
you will, I trust, derive a lesson from It, to be impressed on the tablet 
<x£ your heart so long as you are in the military service of the country;; 
and, af^r that, as long as you live. 

The Peace Society, on the passing of the Militia Act in 1852, pW 
carded me from Christchurch to Carlisle ; from Bangor Bay to Boston 
Deeps ; in city, boroogh, village, hamlet, and in the bye-ways of th^ 
country, without my consent, — ^utterly without my knowledge. I heard 
of it only when the newspapers informed me, in a literary solitude, that 
the police were ordered to deface the placarda, and that the persons who 
exposed them were to be prosecuted for sedition. Not only did they do 
this without my consent or knowledge, but their purpose was one upon 
which I diametrically differed from them, and they knew it. '" 

They quoted a book written by me, in such a manner as to leave the 
impression on the reader that I was the author of their Anti-Militia 
placards, or, at least, the principal person addressing future militiamen to 
dissuade them from the service. They did not name the book, nor afford 
any due to the context of the quotation, to show either why I was flexed, 
or why the book was written. 

The book was written, not to dissuade men from entering the army or 
ether defensive service of the country, but to warn soldiers not to lend 
<liemselvo8 to the emissaries of political intrigue, as I had unfortunate!^ 
done ; to warn young men in civil life not to be misled by the blockheads 
who pbtted, or talked approvingly of the plots of *> physical force," as the 

* 

aeans to effiect their poliUoal ends. 

No man, woman, nor youth, who could read, — no bdng above the 
ei^pacity of an idiot, — could mistake the purpose of the book, — that it 
was put forth as an antidote to the sedition so prevalent in 1847-43* 
in Ireland, England, and Scotland, in imitation of the revolutionary' 
nations of Europe. In 1848, it was quoted by the gravest writes 
of the time as an instructive exponent of the Physical-Forcists, and 
ethers of whom better might have been expected, who then dallied 
with sedition. 

' As soon aa I saw the offensive placards, and knew the discreditable 
to wfaick the book waa tomed, I caused aB which I observed bk 



Jftonion to b^ withdrawn, and wrote to theseerotaij of tbePeeoe Sodetgi 
and to Mr. Sumuel Gurnej, ita moat prominent member in tlie citj of 
London, in terms of juatifiable isomplaint^ and akw to Lord Palmentoni 
aa follows : 

" To TttB RiOHT Hom>mtASLs Lord Falherstow. 

' " My Lord, — I observe in the newspapers that Mr. Hindlej is to 

ask a question abont the Anti-Militia placards of the Peace Society. I 

hare written by this post a letter to Mr. Hindley, of which I annex a 

tepy. Shonld that gentleman not read nor notice my letter, I trust 

your lordship will do so, and set me right with the public. I am more 

interested in those offensive placards than any other person. I am a 

Hterary man, earning bread for self and family by my pen, and the favour 

if the public who buy my productions. As your lordship will perceive, 

die Peace Society, by placarding me all over the kingdom, have placed 

me in a false and odious position. 

^^ Alexander Somsrvills. 
. '* Febraary 17^ 1853/' 

His lordship read the copy of the letter to Mr. Hindley« Its chief 
..points were a protest against the placards: — 

"1. Because my own opinion is decidedly in favour of filling the 
Militia regiments by voluntary enlistment. 

'' 2. Because I do not believe that militiamen are likely to be flogged^ 
unless they commit crimes which they may easily avoid. (Cries of 
'' Hear ! hear I'' as this was read.) 

" 3. Because my book was intended to be, what every page of it 

proves, — a warning, to young men entering the army, and. to soldiers 

already there, not to connect themselves with politics and regimental 

•foliticians, as I unfortunately did. Also to dissuade civiliam from 

oonnecting themselves with physical^force movements. 

'^ 4. Because a quotation is prominently made from my book witboni 
their naming it, or explaining why I was flogged ; but, on. tJie oontrai|^ 
kading, or leaving, any one not acquainted with me. to infer ihat I was 
9ome malefactor, guilty^ probably., of some> vile crime against monfa^ 
which soldiers are usually guilty of be&m rooeiving such pinushmunt. 
(Loud cries of " Hear ! hear 1 "). 

" 5. Because my consent to have n^ name puUi8hedon;&oMp)aeaids 
was not asked.. 

" 6. If it had, I diould have emphatically aaidNo." 

On conclusion. Lord Falmerston was good enough to ssjj ^^ I tbiftis 
that letter does the, writer great credit,.'' to whicb tbe Honse asMBted 
Igr a oheer. His lordakip: stated thai the praieoatbns. bad. hmur witkr 
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- ftr, ^'itbaleiw hod -bedn ^ Ttftentionfii of Hie parties who hsA 
«uiMd Ikose ^aoarttB cmA pietoml repreflstftations to be printed, they 
tedfidled. The pood flense a&d patriotic ^Delii^ of the British people 
kadindneed tkem to treat those iiiTitatioiis to abaBdon liieeanse of theii^ 
country with ooirteinpf In ooBolnsi(m, his lordship oommentedhnmor^ 
eiisly on ihe *^ pngnaeity '* of peofde " too amiable to be entrusted with 
ttie defenee of the eountiy, and such like political functions in ih& 
wicked world." 

The House of OonimoBs laughed. Not so the Peaeist champions of 
freedom of opinion : they meditated vengeance. This incident occurred 
in Westminster, on the evening of the 21st of February. At Man* 
ehester, the mails of the 22nd which left in the ev<^ing carried forth, 
printed missives of sectarian revenge, with white doves on the seals, dated 
^' 2nd M., 22," which had been written at an impr<miptu Peace confer- 
ence, printed, folded, stamped, and posted subsequent to the arrival o^ 
the London mallsof that day. At firet those circulars were anonymously 
flent out. Subsequentt^ others, with a name to them, were addressed to aB 
persons subseribing, or likely to subscribe, for iiie purchase of certain 
Bterary property beloiiging to me, — copyrights, books, manuscripts, and 
liie like, — then advertised for sale. .... [The result has been 
told in a previous chapter.] 



OHAPTBR XXVn. 

Seieatifie Studiea interrupted. The Stranger from Aaatralia. 

It is a common thing to read, as we did loldy in a magazine sta&din|^ 
at Hie head of British periodksal literature, ** that no one having any 
pretension to education bdieved now-ardays in witehcrafl/' or words Ui 
that eflfoet. Then followed a narrative of an old assize trial in Hert*> 
ibrdshire, in proof that witchcraft was '' in its day " all imposture and 
anpentitions dekunon. 

Instead of saying that no one pretending to be eduoated believed now^ 
nrdays in witoheraf^ I would prefer i» say, ihat if witchcraft and the 
imposture assodatad with it had never been heard of, yet the phenomena 
f Deluded in i^e wide term *^ animal magnetism *' being familiarly knowDi 
and the disposition of the human being to make prmfit out of the igno« 
ranoe of his feUow-man being also admitted, it would almost present 
itself as an irresistible thesis to an educated man, to be propounded in 
3ome sneh terms as these (the place being London) : 

^ jSeeng that the mflkinan adulterates onr milk, tiie baker our bread, 
Ae^voeer onr sugar, the manufartwrsr oar ebth, and the chemist out 
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medicme ; seeing that our bank-eheeloB are forged, our Utoratareaf or^iiui 
inquiiy and thought pirated and perverted, and that even our religion is 
alloyed with the dross of human perversity, how is it that the phenomeiui 
of ' animal magnetism ' has never been alloyed by any imposture ? Why 
has the world never heard of suoh a thing as witoheraft ?" 

Such, I say, might be an inquiry suggested to an educated mind, on 
discovering that imposture and fraud attaches to everything else within 
the compass of human influence. 

With the records and traditions of the phenomena included in sneh 
terms as ^^ witchcraft," ^'second sight," ''evil eye,'' coming to ua 
from deepest time, remotest countries, and diverse races of mankind, it 
requires a boldness in scepticism which only an irrefragable Bcientifio 
v^ative can give, to deny " witchcraft" as a fact in nature. 

Scientific investigation does not discover that negative. 

To disentangle the imposture connected with witcheralt from its 
realities, had been with me a task involving much research in many parte 
of Britain where witcheiy is said to prevail, or were its legends remain 
with the peasantry. The research also involved an application to many 
old county histories, assise trials, and other books printed and in manu- 
script in the British Museum in London ; and to collections of records in 
other Eng'lish cities. Occasionally, I found noblemen and heads of old 
county families willing to open their collections ; such as the late Earl 
Spencer at Althorpe Park, Northamptonshire, when I was in pursuit of 
certain curious facts about witch-magnetism which I had traced in the 
town and county of Northampton. 

In the autumn of 1856, I left London with my family to live in 
Edinburgh. I had in view the use of that ridi treasury of unexplored 
criminal trials, unexplored in the direction of my studies, the Advocated 
Library. Also at Edinburgh I looked to the facility of visiting 
localities where mesmeric magnetism, and other phenomena of witoh- 
crafb, second sight, evil eye, and like manifestations, formerly called 
'' supernatural," and, by the scientific scepticism of our age, massed 
together as " imposture," are said to be still developed. I knew that 
among the fishermen on the sea-ooast of Lothian and Berwickshire, and 
ahepherds of the Lammermuir Hills, with whom I associated in boyhood 
and in youth, some of the things attributed to superstition weio 
believed by persons whose virtuous lives, earnest piety, and quiek intelfi- 
gence denied that they were either impostors or persons easily deceived. 
I knew that in certain families a supposed second sight, and in others 
the magnetic influences, once called witchcraft, remainedy — influences^ 
which, when remembered in presence of manifestattons of mesmerism 
"Which I sayr in London and elsewhere, seemed to behmg to the sann 
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eal^ory of saper-ezplicable pbenomena. Bnt I abo knew in boyhood 
that those people Bhrank from their sappoeed "gifts" being popularly 
expoaed. They feared alike the ignorant prejudice whid) called them 
^'^ super-natural/* and the erudite presumption which called sueh " gifts " . 
imposture. While engaged on agricultural inquiries, I had pursued the 
phenomena and traditions of witchery in many parts of England, also 
in Ireland. In Ireland, however, I had less sueeees, not being master 
of the yemacular tongue of the Irish peasantry, by which to gain their 
confidence and hold &miliar conyersaMon. 

If it be asked " what use " would a solution of such doubtM pheno- 
mena be at this day, I rejoin by asking ^ what is the use " of investi- 
gating anything around which we observe clouds of darkness ? We 
oannot estimate the value of the knowledge of natural laws which may 
lie concealed, until they be discovered and disentangled firom ignorant 
auperstition on the one side, and from a 8emi>«cientific scepticism on the 
other. 

A precise knowledge of the laws of *' animal magnetism " might perhaps 
duHisBociate hysteria and religion in the phenomena of what are called 
'' revivals." A like knowledge of the electric currents, the flux and 
reflux of the dectric lides, as they may be termed, might enable the phy- 
sician to change the position of his patient, giving ease and repose where 
now there is pain and exhaustion. Possibly too we might sift the true 
from the false in the mysteries of old astrology. 

The hour of death, in one large class of diseases, seems to have an inti« 
mate relation to the ebb and flow of the electric tides. Those tides have 
been guaged and timed at Kew Qardens, near London. 

I have reason to believe that the iron bedsteads in the barracks of the 
Foot Guards, in tiers above one another, and transversely as well as 
longitudinally in the rooms, have an intimate rdation, through magnetic 
or olectrio currents, to the rheumatic pains of the men slewing in them. 
Every inhabitant of the eastern coasts of England and Scotland knows 
that " east winds " and the " rheumatics " are interchangeable terms. 
80 they seem to be in Lower Canada. The men of the Foot Guards are 
not affected with their peeuliar rheumatism in all beds alike. This 
inquiry I submit to the medical profession. Had I not been too often 
in late yean harassed by the cares of daily bread, I would have collected 
facts over large areas of experience on those topics. Soldiers disclose their 
sensations to such as I more freely, than to the regimental physician. 
Indeed they generally avoid him. In London, soldiers are liable to a pecu- 
liar disease, which, with after-symptoms and medicine, with other matters- 
incidental to mililary duty and barrack society, induces nervous; 
iii0ceptibility, — a bad oondition of militaiy life. The eleotric currents^ 
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fpid the i^figpetifnn ff 4iw ^^n JN^slb^fBuJi, eqpttBfiiUj tlM» poditioii «f Ihi 
t^edsteadfl, beoQpie inpgporUot j^iaen^ in miUtiury b^alih and jemagy. 

In my xeeeiandliies in miigpetkiai^ I had Mi vi^ a pnpticai raMil^ 
lyiag in the direotion q( Mcuvify 4q weiiU^y jd«b> ^^maltji .«8 wdl as the 
safetj of hnmnn life. While a eolatiim oi " witdMSEaft^'' ^^aeoou} 
aight/' ^'eYil.eye/' ^^ olauryojance/' and Jcindred pbenomeaa waa aoogl^ 
in animal ma^Mtiam^ X aonght a splntjm in tq^rceatriid magneliani, ^ 
jraUier in the mugqi^tio id^tfona «iani^ted hel^wee^ 4ie atmo^qpheve and 
certain hills, headlands, islands, or insnhpr jt^ks, ^ nqvartain a canse for 
ibe frequent swoprying of ixoa 8|<eip9ahi{Mi from their proiier oounes. 
Jhe Birkenhead at the G«$!e -of Good Hope with her freight of heroeB, — 
|t .i)^inent ^^.Qritji^h aoldi^n, .who, with their noble officers, lianded out 
4he cbijidrany ^e women, and the fef ble, and, immovablj loyal to their 
obedience, 3ftAk into the Wftvios themselves witti the parting dup, — that 
was one s^ji^^tLve c^ase. The Great ^itain going astray towards the 
headlands of Dundrum Bay, was another. The alleged n^ligen^ qf 
£}aptain Hopkins and bj^ crew was only the after-tl^oaght of public 
{bewilderment. The sudden swerving of the Orion # Port Partriak 
fyhile enveloped i^ a thin fogy (mark the words,) by whieh many passen- 
l^rs going from Liverpool to Glasgow were drowned, was another casep 
Acoused of culpable ^^ negligence," the inate ^bj^ some seamen were prose- 
^uted before a orii^in)^ cofurt. That was the case which more especially 
led me to investigate the magnetic relations of hei|dlands and the atmos- 
phere^ thjB tn^velling " thin fog " bringing to my recollection the '^ haar " 
phiiph I had washed as a strange mystesy when a boy herding cattle near 
elevated ground were [ had a full view of the sea, and of bold headlands 
and distant islands ; and afterwards on tJie aearshore hiUs and ocean bays 
Id the Nortii of Spain, jtfany other cases of sudden swerving, or of 
9iiiaoo(Hintahie diversion fropi a proper course^ have oocifired mnee Uie 
piisfortpne <^f the Great Britain and the Orion. The C^uiadian in the JSt. 
X4awreniQe may be named ; also the Ava o^ear Trincomalee, fr<»n Calcntia 
jbo Ceylon. In conversing witli professionals like Mr. Gray of Liyerpooi, 
iphoee business is the adjustment of ship's compasses, or with literary 
gentlemen of the ^m^ pla^e, as I did some years ago, I wa0 only met by 
^ierision, pr son^iathi^g li|cp it. 

When oppoj^t^^ty served, I moved from London to Scotland to parsue 
ihose investigational and to work up a laige amount of yarious piateriabi 
relating direody or coUatei^ly to Bconimic a#id Social Scieuce. My 
ixrfleetion of matter about loosl ogriAulturai cuatoi^s in fing^aad, about 
trsde strik08, trade wages, ^d history of wages, and also ahoyit banks and 
commercial panics, 19m perhaps unique. In ooi^ibuting soma articles 
to an JBdifibm^ djB4iy Aiawapaper^ I ims, gmaHy i8«M#t n^j Asmm and 



ismvA it. Be 4id p^.om^. Jt !n^ iH)t4b0 tot time in my life, tfaati 
}»gr 4aitw4iDg.« ^^»Qg hmd goofUfiatonilf to {»9t«owi ia diffimdliiw^ 
J a«m>ttiid64 iiiyf^ with Mwnosities. AMiovgh ft Se/^lAmm^ I vai 
wholly igii«Eiuit of the §^f looal .a(|iiabU«B oalk4 ^^polHios" is 
'< Modem ^^^1)^8 '"^ ; m 9if^ pf .tibusMtAOM^ftttkioQeof tbatcotf. l^oriM 



I #eak to bpow them* I had 9at -derived ««eh «iieeiigeniil employaent'; 
y0t epon ^qd ipj^elf inieol^ in peefomiAg a hbowr ef finom fifteen io 
^MWty ikeore in the day and night of tweiitf*fi>nr, dbnoet without m 
emstant jSw thi«e ^ finur monthe, end hut poorly paid, and ea poorly 
thanked, for the yolnntary task of keeping an old, the oldest ^amal in 
jBntain, alive, nnlil iwiee ime turoed up to take it off my bands. 

I fuede time, hoiefefver, when «other ,men alept, to write and pnblfah the 
feini^ilet hrfore ep<riceo of^-^ANcrtn^, Ob&den, and China* Many newa- 
pep^QB xie^iinled it in Bn^aad. wMlj or in part. At la«t, handing oTer 
lay edit<^nal ehargi» to e aneoeiser, Mr. j^es Bebie from Bel&at, a 
gentlemw, I take pleaeore in flaying, who ie qualified to preside over any ef 
the greatest London oewspepere, ocmsequently my imperii, out of all eom- 
]Mmeon, in any and every part of the buainess of a p<ditieal daily jenmal,*^ 
g^mng the bnrtiMn of my ehai^ te him, I reverted to the more quiet 
Kteratujre and the studies in wfaiefa I delighted. That oeenrred in June 
1857. 

About tiie end of Febnuoy, or on some day early in MarA 1858, a 
stmoger eame to my house in Bdinbnrgfa, saying he had been in Call- 
fcmia and Australia. He had read, he said, one of my books in CaUr 
fomia; thsit he had just seen my '< Working Man's Witness" against 
the Infidels as Leadexs of the People, and that, having heard that I had 
relatives in Asatralia, whenee he had ceoently eome, he felt a desire to 
make my aeqwuntanoe. My wife told him ihat her mother, three 
meters, and a brother were nesideDt in YietcMia Pitmnoe, besides other 
&mily Qonneotions of mine. He soon eseertsined that we had intended 
ie follow them in 1853, but were presented thtou§^ insnflki<p>n<y ef 
funds to moire so lafge a fiunily as ours. 

On another dey he asked me to meet him at his lodgings to break&st, 
and he would submit certain pr(^>0Bals to me. I met him. He pn^esed 
te engage see for two yeani to assist in agrieultnral experiments and to 
expound PoUtioal Koonomy in Australia ; that he would find us sa 
immediate home on one of his landed estates, wad ]daee me in a positioii 
&r above auxietf about 4he subeistenoe ef my Ikmily in the f ntmre 

I eipbdufld the eifoamstsaees in whioh I them stood at fidiabui^^: 
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to the effect, that, during the previous twenty yean of active inTestiga- 
tion, I had collected a large amount of materials for books which remained 
to be worked up ; that I was then engaged on one of the physical laws of 
nature relating to mental phenomena ; and also on the mysteries of the 
electric currents, which I supposed to be at certain times manifested 
between headlands and islands and the atmosphere, as affecting iron-buih 
[Alps ; that, in fact, I had come from London to live in Scotland chiefly 
with the object of being constantiy within sight of the friths (estuaries 
of the sea), the headlands, islands, and hills, to pursue the investigation^ 
and that I was then inventing a means by which the electric or magnetio 
eurrents might be indicated, and their sudden variations, with local 
disturbances, be measured and determined, — ^possibly foreseen, and pro- 
vided against in practical navigation. 

To his inquiry, how did I live meanwhile, I explained that I was 
obliged to lay Scientific and Political Economic subjects aside at times 
to write tales for periodicals, and contributions to newspapers ; for which 
I received payment, not large in amount, but sufficient for a family which 
lived so frugally as we. I added, that I was then engaged on a novel 
for which I had the promise, though not the certainty, of £200. 

He saw in none of these things a reason why I should not go to Aus^ 
tralia. On my remarking, that, if I abandoned all my literary worka^ 
scattered as they were through many periodicals and desultory volumes 
and tracts, during twenty years, and the far greater amount of materials 
for an " Industrial History " of Britain, and for a continuation of a 
" Biographic History of the Pioneers of Freedom of Opinion " still lying 
unused, I should do myself great injustice ; that it would be like the 
sacrifice of half a life-time if I did not arrange these works, some for 
re-publication, others for printing the first time. The materials for a 
" History of Trade-Strikes and of Wages " had alone cost a great deal 
of labour and research. So had my *^ Industrial Wonders of Lancaahire." 
So also '' WonderAil Workshops,'' and ** Remarkable Farms," which were 
only partially known to the public. Here I may introduce an imperfect 
list of my published or partiy published works ; from which it will be 
seen that many of the subjects are, unfortunately, such as an author 
may become poor upon, rather than popular and well remunerated : 

'' The Whistier at the Plough *' (selections of Rural Letters), " Free 
Trade and the League," " Biographic History of the Pioneers of Free- 
dom of Opinion, of Commerce and Oivilisation " (three lai^ vob. pub- 
blished, others prepared), " Autobiography of a Working Man," " Paul 
Swanston of Lammermoor," ^^ Narrative of the British Legion in Spain/' 
<' Industrial Wonders of Manchester and Forty Miles Around," '' Somer- 
ville's School of Political Economy," '< History and Romance of the 
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Fiscal System and of the National Debt/' '' Liverpool Financial Reform 
Tracts" (of vol. 1 only, and not of Nos. 1 and 2 of that toI.), ^' National 
Wealth Tracts," *' Safeguards against Commercial Panics," *^ Roger Mow- 
bray, Merchant Prince of England," " Popular Fallacies about the 
Aristocracy of the Army ; the House of Commons falling into the occu- 
pation of Commercial Companies, the House of Lords Protecting the 
People, — ^Recent Instances," "Free Sea; England on the Roek of 
Gibraltar Justified," " Cobdenic Policy, the Internal Enemy of 
Britain," '' Bowering, Cobden, and China," " Comets and Earthquakes/' 
an inquiry ; << Eden Green, Garden of Dreams," '' The Whistler's Fairy 
Tales," ''Enchanted Children of the Sylvan Groves, &c.," '^ Tom 
Bobinson, the British Grenadier," '* Fallacies of Feaigus O'Connor," 
'^ Rural Life of England ; Visits to Remarkable Farms," ^* L^nd of 
the London Penny-a-Liners," '^ Street Warfare; a Warning to the Phy- 
tical-Foroe Chartists," " Memoir of William Pitt, in ref<^ence to Free 
Trade between England and Ireland," " Memoir of William Huskisson/' 
" Poulett Thomson (Lord Sydenham) ; his Tariff Reforms in Enghind 
and Union of the Canadas," '^ Speculative Memoir of Saint Dunstan, as an 
Eminent En^ish Blacksmith," "Apologues in Political Economy,'' 
'' Problems in Military Strat^y," " Operation of the Navigation Laws, 
in reference to the Revolt of the American Colonies, now the United 
States," " Letters from Ireland in the year of Famine," " A Cry fVom 
Ireland in 1843 " ; Tales, Essays, and Reviews, contributed to Literary 
Periodicals ; also. Leading Articles for Newspapers, Speeches for Mem- 
ben of Parliament, *^ Temperance Tracts," '^ The Working Man's Wit- 
ness against the London Literary Atheists," &c. &c. 

On my wife hearing what the stranger had proposed, she urged my 
acceptance of the offer. I at onoe announced that my " Working Man's 
Witness " would be concluded in twelve Numbers; adding that it was, 
*^ preparatory to the Author's departure for Australia, to be taken witii 
him, and also left behind, as a testimony in fSeivour of the Christian instil 
tntions of the beloved land he was about to leave forever." 

I next addressed myself to a small work on Political Economy to 
take to Australia with me. The introduction I reprint here from the proo^ 
sheets sent to me by my Edinburgh printer, in whose hands the 
manuscript remains. It concerns my reputation that this be carefully 
perused and borne in mind. A reference to the aristocracy of BritaiUi 
and to an attempt to form a new aristocracy in Australia, which I print 
in ItalicSj will be seen to agree with the tone of the present volume, 
as with the whole tenor of my relations to British politics and publio 
safety. 
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AUtTHQB JVYITKD 1>0 AvWSH^hU., Ma|U79 1858. 

'' AfiflVKALiANa I Some t)f jmi are digging Mid toi&ig, otban plannittg 
iwd hdjing tke IbattdaiaaD of new ntsim aiW 4ilw models of tfie oUL 
Xh^ ive at prenmi ooknieB. At a fvtose time, in the prodeai eoonomj 
0t tbe paittDteomitrj, ihey luiy be givea aanj, set itp in independenoe 
at a wedded prwceu is given away with a bleeatng, or liiey Bu^fleperatB 
ftom home in revolt and eonvnlsioD. In either case, yoar cokmies are 
djMtlned to form paHs of a great Aoatnlaunan ikation ; its langnage Biitci- 
9i9Bum, its rdig^B Obristian, its institntioiis and lawe the best vdneh the 
visdom of a free people ean deviee. 

^ Bat jDQ Btay uspire or be impelled toaedc independence too aoon, and, 
lirofddi^ \from die mother eountry, may tempt the cupidity of same 
leas tnistwortiby European power, agaanst whose invading Ibffeee your 
paoeitif of personal nnmbarsiwill not, in tibe ahsenoe of a fleet and ooaat 
deftoees, pioteot you. What are the grounds for supposing a desire lor 
a /too early independenoe probable ? These : -^ 

^^ Imthe logtoal order of eause and effoot^ that territorial fraetkni of year 
population which now oontrQlfl your legislative and goveiningmajoritieB; 
which trusts to Uie tenritorialsympathies of the homegovemmeut to sustain 
it in self-interested error ; which persists in laying your state ^mndationa 
on the petmanent degradation of industiy, — ^planning the aoeial fabrio to 
teeoBunodate a new order of territorial and moaey-mongering u^)er 
olasies; all labour and human rights to be aubordtnate to their domi- 
oating iateroste, — ^at mad mistake may soon involve you perilously 
in all the old-country oalamities. Tou toill not pay respect to Mm ain^ 
p€raa/y ¥>kich hoi no chifoalric andquittf, na kistorical public fenrioej to 
ro€omme»d it io isonnderatiim. It and its money-mongering allianees 
wiBi consign the mass of your population to chronic poverty ; to the 
pcriodieal recurrence of oommeroiai panics, with all the speeulaiing-chss 
fiaud and working-class misery of the old country ; to political disooft- 
tent and sedition ; ultimately to rebeUum and revolution. They who, in 
the colony of Yioloria, are blindly working in your institutional founda- 
tions to rear a spurious aristocracy, are unwittingly preparing a baptism 
of blood and ire for a young, a too young, Australian repubUo. 

^^ Seme of you, students of first principles, and logical reasonera, whose 
preseat property and future hopes are involved in the well-being of the 
Fiotorian colony, have asked me, as a writer on Boonomio Seience, to 
tdoe my fuaily to yomr oouutry , to yoke the plough, whistle in the furrow, 
sow epm, and assist in teaohing Ae Australian people the true prindplcB 
of Political Economy ; those logical and absolute axioms, which, if violated, 
as we see them in old nations, involve wasted public wealth, legalised 
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frrad, eomaifiniial pftoioB) aol dl iha aooial iUa wbose apjpdlliiig aayeeto 
flroBohomdljfABiiUar. Ibave^aeospted th»iBTiittti<ni^ aad piurpoee tor 
iMve the port of Liverpool goaotimo in the sumaier of 1858, er as BiKMi 
M I oan pay fbf a wocking-iiiaii'fl poiiwgft g£ aelf^ wife^ five boje^aad on* 
girl, all under fourteen years of age. Meaawhile, I vepriot prima^ ofaapr 
tors of those politioo-econoiBio and otfaer wriUagp wh&eh ha^e attraoted 
BOtioe in Australia, though soffioientlj neglected at hcnue to hare cMnued 
much pecuniary loss and personal sorrow^ — indeed, I may say populav 
odium, for odium is inseparable fram an aiUhor whose IfisUumal Wetdth 
pwUieations have yirided no profit, hare eatea mp other eamtogs, eou* 
auBied his health, and all but deprived his chj^dren of bread.'' 

To comprehend more clearly the applioatioA* of the work to which the 
foregoing was the introductioa, let me state, on the authority of the 
Stranger aod of various printed papero which he laid befove me, that 
the^^ digger " population are said to emtertain sentimentaof hostility to^ 
the territorialists. The latter oooupy districts of country many thousaiid 
acres each man, for a sheep or cattle '' run "} while small parcels of land 
for investment or cultivation canm>t be purchased at i^, except in veiy 
limited districts. " Fifty voters " in some pastond counties, the volerst 
constrained by a still smaller number of the territorialisls^ tenned, in 
Australian slang, ^' sheep kin^," are said to send to the Victorian Parlia« 
meat as mai^ representatives as do "thirty thousand" of the hard* 
banded and fiercely adventurous " diggers/' 

The antagonism of the two orders of men^ is so deeply masked, and 
the. lines of hostility so sharply drawn, as to leave no possible aitematifia 
in the future but sanguinary discord or an early change c^ system. The 
diggers- have recollections of bitterness against the arm^d police and 
military dating from, the time^ in 1855) when some' of their numbw wete 
shot in the disputes aboni lioenies to dig for gold. Secret socieiieB were 
then oiiginated, which have been extending, ever since* The animoBifiea 
of that year have been embitteied by new gridvaoceft Bovisg Call* 
fiorniansaad other Americans abound in the seciet societiee. Bverji 
man with a personal grievance beeomeS' a prc^jMgandist' of hostility to 
the British rale. The 9trai^r had hia personal grievances, and 
they were of no ordinary kind. Hie had been iU-tveated, ii his aeeounili 
published itt a deaultory pamphlet which he earriedwiih him, xni^ 
be wholly credited. It bore the sembkace of truth. The baraiog 
hatied' of the maO' against Aastraliaa exeeutite power^ which occasion^ 
ally broke forth, in conversation, coi^rmed its. statement. Dr. L ■ ■ y 
another leader of the British sections of diiKMmlent^.hadree6i»'hiasoil, a 
promising, yoaqg man holdtiig a^cenfidentialT pesitiotf in- ai-baidr/ aceaisd 
offiraud wfy^g^,jB^^^ngi%ii^ibt&99ij^Mit'^^ 
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fUons working on the pnblio roads. Tmfy or Mflelj, the Ikth^, who 
was befwe that a Tiolent opponent of British oonnection, had sncoeeded* 
in making a large number of people believe that his son was wholly inno* 
eent, and a victim of execative power, — ^the son sacrificed for the father's 
prominence as a political antagonist of government. 

These, and superficial matters like these, were talked of by the Stran* 
ger at onr earlier interviews. Very different disclosures followed at 
another time. 

It was on such ground-work as the grievances of the gold-digging 
population, and traders, who, acquiring money by labour and luck in the 
gold fields or in traffic, were debarred from purchasing small propertieB 
in land, that I proceeded to write the Bconomic Treatise. 

The Australian land'^ystem, with its uninhabited masses of territory, 
is the opposite of that of Canada. Sir Edward Bnlwer Lytion, late 
Colonial Minister, spoke pointedly, so we read in the newspapers last 
year, to some Australian colonists with whom he publicly dined in 
London, of the great advantage which Australia derives by gentlemen of 
birth and education settling in it and giving a tone of refinement to its 
society. I can readily applaud that remark ; but it does not apply to 
the great flockmasters as a body. From all quarters we have testimony, 
that many of them live idle and dissolute lives, few of them beii^ mar- 
ried ; that they come, with exceptions of course, from the interior, when 
the whim leads them, to partake of the gambling excitement of the towns, 
and assist in spreading moral corruption and ruin unongthe female 
emigrants who arrive from the old country. When living on their cattle 
'^ runS)'' they assemble together and consume such quantities of bottled 
liquors, that they build towers of bottles as land-marks and monuments 
of debauch. Only a very few, if indeed any, of these men were " gentle- 
men of birth and education " in the mother country. 

But, apart from their moral or social charaeteristies, here stands the 
fact with which Political Economy is oonoemed : they are appropri- 
ating the soil in masses of wilderness, and relj^ng on a militaiy force to ' 
be supplied and augmented from Britain, vrbkk has sufficient occupation 
for her army elsewhere ; the military and the law to restrain the vast 
miyority of the people, the men of laborious and adventurous lives, from 
acquiring landed property of that limited extent, which, with moderate 
capital, they might transform to homes of eomfwrt and domestic virtue. 
The families of such small proprietors would become the bom gentlemen 
and gentlewomen of the province in the next generation. 

While writing my work in advocacy of such a foundation fhr the 
future prosperity, the present peace and contentment of Australia, and 
in bringilig ms other publications to a pf^nalore conclusion, it was a 
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cli66rfiil and happy time. My poor wife, at the prospeet of joining her 
mother and BiBters in Australia, we knowing that the eiaters were all 
married and comfortably settled, plied her needle in joyous vivamty to 
prepare oar children's outfit. When I took brief snatches of recreation 
with my children, one was on my back, another on my head, and one on 
each shoolder, with others pulling at my skirts, — all delighted at the 
bappy fortune which had at last come to us. We talked of Australia, 
and of going to their grandmother and aunts, first thing at dawn of day 
and at the latest hour at night. So often disappointed as we had been, 
my wife did somelimeB say, muaii^ly, " Can this be all true, or is it only 
adream!" 

To such observations I rejwned, '^ Yes, I think this is true. Our stran- 
ger is evidently a man of strong prejudices, but he seems truthful.'' 

'^ It looks BO like romance," my wife continued, '^ that a stranger who 
knows nothing of us, should come with such offers of future ease and 
comfortable independence for us, — to you, who have toiled so thank- 
ksflly; and yet, as you say, he does look and speak like a truth tful 
man." 

Haying put my work in the printer's hands, I proceeded to London in 
the middle of April to dispose of others, printed and in manuscript, 
and to make final arrangements for a passage to Australia ; leaving my 
fimiily in Edinburgh. I was to return for them and settle all remaining 
affairs about my publications in Scotland ; I being then uncertain whether 
we might sail from Liverpool or ftom London. 

At the Stranger's request, I had given him a letter of intiodnction to 
General Perronet Thompson, M.P. He desired to become acquainted 
with some of the ^^ liberal " members of parliament. Let me anti« 
flipate in this place what General Thompson said to me, just aa I quitted 
London to come to Canada, the Stranger having by that time developed 
hia propcnrtions. He said :— 

'^ Mr. Somerville, be thankful you have escaped : that Australian is 
either a lunatic or the most dangerously sane man that I ever met. Had 
yon gone to Australia with that man or in complicity with him, you 
would have run great risk of being hanged within your first fortnight." 

What was this man, who had caused me to break up my home and all 
business connections ? 

He was the agent of the Australian secret societies. When I showed 
him the proof-sheets of the work prepared at Edinburgh to introduce 
me as a Political Economist, the opening paragraphs of which have just 
been given, he exclaimed " This will never do 1" 

What would not do? Was it my deprecation of the new territQri- 
alism and the haaards of civil war attending it ? No : it was my depre- 
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oifclQii of any iafloireotiottary efibirl at AiiBtraiiaii ** init^j^ifm^f TlM 
pKans erf reTolt were ail laid, I now disoovered. There were ukilkdtet 
fitnds sfc ODHunand. The rank and file of ike sdMieini were to be eetttaret 
by the nnlimited fands. I wae expected to beobiner ali asekMnnt agent Bf 
diibuTsing it and aedootng them. The offieers were allotted to aaaeiBBifift 
Nor was assaSBination to be oonined to tiiem : any man, myself indudedv 
who might diacloee the seoretB of congpinney, were to be deg))iatohed; 
B0TolTer», poison, murder, were dtstinetive elementift and ageneieB of the 
intended revolution. The executive goyemment at Melbourne kaxi 
alyeady seised arms which had been imported from the United States^ 
but stores of arms existed in the colony, and more might be obtainedir 
Tkey relied lees; however, on arms than on the effsot to be obtained' by 
subverting Uie military, and surprising the officers by assessfttation. 

In my indignation and vehemence of reproaeh, I cursed him. In the 
name of God', who knew how cruelly and monstrously he had deeeiviri 
ne, I covered him with the reproaek of one distnk^ed. He rushed t» 
his revolvers to shoot me. (This occurred in the house No. 30 Etastov 
Boad, London, we being quite alone.) I was lame at the time, having^ 
injured my leil leg by the rolling of lu^age during the sea^pasBSge ^m 
Scotland. As I flew at him to prevent his action, the bandages on my 
leg gave way, and, a vein being then ruptured, blood ran from me freely^ 
I was too old a soldier to allow him the chance of shooting me^ before my 
fbee. What he or other agents of the atrocious conspSraey may <kl 
behbd my back, is a remainii^ mischance which I leave to the ove^ 
ruling Providence in which I trust. 

During the night ensuing, I was taken to one of the hdi^itak in a^ 
state of distraction. After beic^ soothed there f<Mr a space of ten days; 
and observing ^at the physician who attended me was likfely to mistake 
the cause (tf the nervous depression' undcHr whieh I sttfiered, I Wfote n 
statement saying why it was that I had left my fkoiily in fidtnburghy^ 
and= why I was so grievously distressed about them. We had given up 
our house; and, if they did not at once come away, th<ey had no where t9 
live. I had parted with books and manuscripts afanoet for nothing iff 
my joy at going to Australia under the hopeful oiroumstaaoes widoh th« 
8^i^r had represented. The revulsion wan now unbearable. The 
physician, a very eminent gentleman, su^;ested that it was my duty 
to make the circumstances known to government. I gave him' permisnon 
to use the paper which he now, as a medical gei^eman, held in hishandl 
tn= any way he thought proper. He gave it to the CSolonial Office. The 
authorities there sent for me. Bnt tbey sent three several times beftni 
I went. I plead guOty to< havii^ been coward eoough- to fesx the ven- 
gMMe of thit AustiPalian agent olr hts ettSttatieSi Alter a^fkpw day«| 
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I obtained adeteotive polioemsn to watdi him whiie I went to the Colonial 
Offioe. 

As to what passed there, I may onlj now say, that the solicitor with 
whom I conferred, was, by professional habit and official discretion, 
reserved, and possibly sceptical. Lord Stanley, who had just then taken 
office as Secretary of State for the Colonies, and whom I did not see, in 
answer to my request to have it certified that I had no mercenary nego- 
tiations with the authorities, sent a courteous message, to the e£fect that 
he believed that I had spoken in perfect good ^th and from a sense of 
honour in that affiiir, but that they attached to it but small importance. 

I, however, attached such importance to it that I dared not take a 
passage, though it was paid for, to Australia, feeling assured that my 
life would not he worth many days' insurance after landing there. The 
objection to attach importance to the danger seemed to rest on the 
assumed absence of all agitation, or desire, or motive, among the gold- 
digging population for any revolutionary project. It was not for me to 
argue and contend that there were such desires and motives : the secresy 
of the sooieties concealed their movements. But since then, as will pres- 
ently appear, collateral proof has reached me, by way of the United 
States, that there was a movement for Australian " independence " in 
contemplation then. 

A person who professed either more friendship than he could give 
effect to, or who used words to which hie attached no meaning, seeing 
the condition, almost of mental paralysis, to which I was reduced by the 
infamous deception which had led me to sacrifice my home and aU 
business relations, suggested that I should take my family to Canada. 
We came accordingly, sailing from Liverpool July 2nd, 1868 ; but I 
have not heard another word from him, directly or indirectly. 

I now come to the seoond phase of that Australian conspiraeyi^ so fav 
as it relates to me and the ruin of my house and hopes. 



'' GovBBNO&'s Ssorbtakt's Offiox, 

Toronto, 20th Deo. 1858. 

" Sir, — ^I am directed by His Excellency the Governor General to 
laransmit to you the annexed extract of a despatch from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, on the subject of a letter addressed by you to Sir 
E. B. Lytton on the 14th of October last. 

" I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

" R. T. Pennsfatheb. 
*^ Mr. A. Somerville, 

Care of A. 0. BttchaDsn, Bsq.,, 

Quebeo/' 
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Ihctract of a Bespatcli from flie SesnetiiTy of State for Ae Colonies to 
Sir E. Head, dated 27th November, 1858. 

'^ Ton will see that his object in addressing me is to procure sach 
testimony as may be saffident to correct what lie represents to be a 
prevalent impression in Canada as to complicity dn his part in the insor- 
rectionary movement to which he allude in Australia, 

" Yon are, therefore, authorized to assure Somerville, that he was not 
supposed by the Government to have had any improper pardcipation in 
the alleged circumstances to which he now refers as having been brought 
under the notice of this department, and that they were only so brought 
through the medium of his own communications. ' 

"You may also add, that, so far as I know, Somerville evinced a laudable 
desire to afford to my predecessor information which he (SbmerviUe) 
believed to be of an important character. 

" I have, &c., 
(Signed,) " E. B. Lttton. 

One person, at lea«t, who has seen that letter, finds in it such ift 
meaning as this: 

That at the Colonial Office the officiate had not lieard of any secret 
political societies in Australia, or of danger to British authoiity, utiill I 
made the communication ; and that they did not then believe that my 
information was founded on facts. 

I mty add to this view of the case my first impression ; namdy, thai, 
while they were pleased to say that they had perfect confidence that I 
believed what I told them, they doubted its existence on* the ground 
ftat no agitation for Aastralian revdiution had been heard <if by them, 
and no motive seemed to ex»t for any such movement. It was not "fot 
me to state motives and s^sitain them by argument : I decKned to do so. 
I did not even refer to the grievances about land, which aire g^noed «t 
in this chapter. But for my own vindication, I produced coUateral proofii 
of the very feir allegations made 4o show that I at least had grounds for 
what I blslief^. To me individually it was immaterial whether they 
believed, in June 1858, all or nothing of what I felt it my duty, in 
conformity with the conservative instincts of my whole life, to oommii- 
•nicate ; but at, or soon after, the 27th of November, when Sir Sdwod 
Bulwer Lytton wrote the despatch to the Governor General of CanaAa 
from which an extract wa« given me, he must have known that the pubUc 
agitation for Australian ^ independence " was initiated on the 28ih of 
August 1858 at Melbourne, and as quicidy suppressed -thson^ theijpDei 
operationB of the Colonial Government ihete. 

Soon after I reoeiyed the letter in Qtiebec,rfipanigiaph of AustialiaB 
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ii0n--i|btu^ed|, aa was SAid, 0X1, a pp nweiTe4 aiBpsfcon — took 

tb^ found, o£ tl^ Amerioavkr JQii]:n9k, to. tl^ oQect that a public xneetiDg, 
^' l«p:gelj attended and. e^thx^iaatio,. had beoji; held in favour of Australian 
independent^" 

Now, the collateral proof whieh I adduced in London on seeing^ or 
JEtn^ng that: X 9a^% the gravity of my information to he discredited, 
W9^ tjUs: thai tvo yeans before, in Hay 1856 (I give the date only 
fifOfm QMuqpfyX one or mpre adventurers firom Boston had been land- 
ing fbc^^ixvm at ^elbaunoe under such circumstances,, tliough their 
importation wn^ xioininayy li^al, as led to their seizure by exeeutiye 
authority. Mr. Thomson, printer, of 4 Milne's S(|uare,, Edinbui^, who 
had been printing for the Strangei^ will sustain me in saying, that, 
with the Bfwtteig i;elated thereto, he had set an aooount of the incident 
in type; that, wMk olhm coiM^mitants, he feared to print the matter as 
it stood; ib%if, on my going to his office, at the Stranger's written 
vequeat seat from Ab^deen, I counselled Mr^ Thosasoii not to run the 
Iwrard of pri]|ti9g. that '* additipfial matter " |br the Stranger's 
pamphlet; but^ in cascf of its being pripted, I 4^tod some portions of 
it referring to some^ reviewer,, whom I supposed to be myself. Here, in 
pasBing, { may observe^ tha^ the editor of the Aberdeen Fre^ Pr€$9, with 
wJiom I merer had any eoorrespondenee, directly or indirectly, will probably 
ftaftei should apy one in<iuire, what he tipought tpiid said about the 
Stran^« 

far myself % had written an opinion to the effect, that his personal 
naiarativa, asa^t ^ofth in that pamphlet and related verbally to me, 
i^ariied with it an a^r of veracitgr, and was " deeply interesting." The 
painphlet wa? otihepriae, as the Aberdeen free Pros had termed it, 
mbbisL 

The Stranger's positioii a9 a mere indiyidua} waa nothing; but he 
waa th^ agent of the Australian secret soc»eties,whoQe object was revolu- 
tion. Thosa societies are largely inipr^gnalad with the American gold- 
4%ger element, and have their agencies in the United States. 

ThQ chief speajcer at ihAj»i/hUc assemblage on the 28th of August 1858 
Mi Melbourne^ waa the gentl^van who has tb^ strong personal grievance— 
fks weU aa an old politic antagoniam to gpvenunentr-of aeebg his son, 
believed by him to be innocent, working in the chained gai\g of felons 
on tba pubUa werim. I saw the Stranger post letters at Ddinburgh to 
that gentleman, andknewthattheyinformedhimtibat I, with others, was 
«ii|piged to wl ^ Australia. Ho did not show me what else the letters 
contained; butr he shpwed that much to give asauraB^ thiM^ h^ waa 
iu. aameat in pontracting witb. me to go to AustcaliA. Ships leaving 
J^r^#i9^ ii)k?iiA Jl\a^ tjyna wl^i^ I wd Qtbm att4bws^ and Hm '■ 44d8b " 
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that were to have been taken as luggage, were to bate sailed, mi^ 
have been expected to be near Australia at the end of Angnst 1858. 
The public agitation of '^ independenoe " was then begun ; void private 
letters brought the intelligenoe to Boston in the United States. 

The Arguments of the agitator at Melbourne were represented in the 
Boston paper to have been founded on the danger which might arise to 
Australia should a rupture occur between England and France, because 
'^ France had been, for many months, fortifying positions and construct- 
ing a naval harbour in the adjacent islands of New Caledonia." In 
relation to this argument, which was identical with a portion of Strang- 
er's suggestions when he talked with me before fully disclosing his 
purposes, I refer to my work on Political Economy written for Australia^ 
and set in type at Edinburgh in April 1858, — the proof-sheets of whicli, 
when seen by Stranger in London, drew from him the emphaiio 
declaration, "This will never do !^^ And why would it not do ? Because 
it contained a warning that Australians might expose themselves to 
pillage and conquest by seeking independence. The conclusion of the 
pamphlet was much more emphatic in its remonstrance. 

Some who knew the man, and his offensive fiuniliarity with revolvem, 
which he carried about with him, and his common phrases of being as 
ready to shoot a man as take his break^t, may wonder why I did not 
revolt from him sooner. The explanation is this : he had been resident 
some years in California before going to Australia, and he had been, 
when in Australia, the associate of the " Califomian element " so widely 
scattered there. His reference to " secret deposits " led me for a time 
to infer, that, on his Australian property, he knew of some gold nugget 
too large to lift, and needed the assistance of those who must be sworn 
to secrecy. 

In parting fh)m the Australian incident of my life, I have only this 
to add, that the agents of the secret societies are bound by oath to 
avenge the disclosure of their schemes on me. Had I said not a word 
in this book about the affair, they would have known it, as indeed they 
already know it, all the same. Assassins have not the manliness to meet 
their victims face to face. In that only lies my apprehension. My wife 
has been, indirectly, the victim of that most heartless and cruel imposi- 
tion on me, — ^the engagement by which I sacrificed my all to go to 
Australia. To Canada I have given her wasted dust. The memory of her 
sweet life remains only to me. 

When I wrote to London asking the Colonial Secretary to certify that 
I had no complicity with the Australian plot, it was not that such a 
report already " prevailed in Canada," but that some persons to wh(Hn I 
had spoken of the disastrous results of the Australian engagement^ en 
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Ae passage across the Atlantio, had, aftor landing in Canada, mentioned 
it in a manner Ukelj to canse snob a prejudice to spread as soon as I 
miglit beoome wdl enoogh known to make it wortii any one's waste 
of words to accnse me. The hostile criticism at Quebec, alluded to in 
fermer diapters, proved that the apprehension was not unfounded. 

I am uAi by private friends who have seen the referenoe to that oriti- 
dam since the earlier chapters of this volume were printed off, '^ that I 
will bring the whole newspaper press of Canada on my head for attack- 
ing one of their number as I have done." 

i do not believe it, though I admit that my reference to him is a 
blemish to this book. The reference to his work on the '^ Position of 
Hie Britiidi Inhabitants of Lower Canada " may be thought wholly imper- 
tinenti I neglected to say in the proper place why I was affected by 
that work. Mr. 0. T. Cary, responrible editor and publisher of the 
newspaper in question, had kindly given me a copy to be used in a corre- 
spondence wluch I was about to open with some English newspapers. 
I extracted and sent to England portions of that work, relying on their 
accuracy, solely because they had first appeared as ^^ leading articles " in 
the newspaper which professed to be the orgaji of the English Church and 
•high conservative party at Quebec. The Italian War filled the English 
joumalsi, and ddayed the publication of my letters. When I found 
that the person on whose assumed accuracy I depended for statements 
affecting Canada, was capable of — I shall not say of an ^* inexact " infer- 
ence about Lord John Russell and General Sit Charles Napier, but of 
leaving his readers to believe that I had said — in the correspondence 
which he did not publish — ^that those eminent persons were in guilty 
complicity for revolutionary objects in 1832, when I had said not a word 
nor anything which could bear such a construction, — ^not having referred 
to Lord Jdhn RusseU at all, nor to 1832 in connection with General 
Napier, but only to the General as having had command of the midland 
district of England during the Chartist crisis of 1839, when I circulated 
" Dissiiaii'&e Warnings to the People on Street Warfare^'* which publi- 
cations General Napier had seen and approved ; — ^finding my Quebec 
critic i!0 ^^ inexact " as to add that to other insinuations aboutr* me, still 
more '' inexact," all written while his editor and publisher daily apolo- 
gised for their appearance in his paper, I wrote by the next mail to 
England, recalling my correspondence from the party who had it in 
charge. 

With such pretensions as I have put forth in the volume, I must lay 
•my account to be sharply criticised. At home, a former accusation- 
false in any of its parts, false in its whcde— may possibly he reproduced : 
that I, one of the most frugal of men^ am poor beoause of my expensi^ 



a paasicw, $m idl«; that I^ wbo pever took diPM^);! li4)itQ4llj,.wii9 fe 
7«ai«B together have d«t^a^ b^m etimAvi^ i^t however ^ocImiqu^ 
tiie fast of i» J akstioeiMe to tbQ wotM, bfati» ihaftreqMctd^ipMjo^oi)^ 
ward p)Ee4teiioe0,^^tliaiIa]»or haarebeoaft drui|]q»4 Tke BiMnr» oCnij 
inqairiea into the c^onditioa of tbe pe(^l9 ai>d o|i i|gdieultisn»| on wbidi 
wose foimded pt^eoi wbiob tbonaanda of f ea4eiiB poruod daily and 
waoUy over ten jffeafa,~iiMMlj of tha readam of all ranks proleaaii^ to 
bave been deliglited and instrtfotedyr^oae iaqfuma led aie to t«ka 19 
qnartem ia tho ihm of yiflagea and market towna^ i^ profiuwnoe to {ortvate 
konaea^ to^ whioh I was aometinnea iiiyitad. Wheu wj pea waa foninl 
oaelitl to «nj pajr^r, aa; tiie aaon of MaAcheator, I waa an aiaiaUe 
peisotti ** &i]gat> aobor, and indnatriona," a« ouiy be aeon in CSiapter YL 
Wban I leftiaod to bo ttailed tbsoqgb the dirl of ^^ a^t^-^^at^oal 
poiitia6> I waa (ao I j^raaune tib^ aBtoafc bl^ told Sir Willif«ii Ha;^at 
aome time, aad 90 1 know dioj wvote t<> Lord EoiNialrd) aifraquaatar af 
publio bonaaa* 

Throe timaai wbila liTiag ua Ji^idoiB^ di4 an oppelama aptiti»da at 
aervlng otkeva fi^rgetftil of pttaoaal aanaaqpaanaaai 1^ t^ pay iffap ha ki 
neiwflpapeta not oompUmentary to ma. But in aadi otf thoaa eaaea I 
TOuficated the weak i^nat mffian stveogtliy or againat fira«d; and the 
<' panny^liae *' £ratesnity, who diatoiited the faotai koiaw it. 

I hare not at anytime niMkpratenaian to be endowed with all, or evan 
with any large abare^ of the eKoelleaciaa and high attributes of hnmanity. 
On the eontrary^ though thia yolama mi^ be offensivelgr pretaotionSy few 
people evee heavd mo talk of what Ihavia dona* Thfi niUng impolae has 
been to aixMBipliah aomothing worthy whioh mom olio had isttamfftod, or 
aeeaaod to hav^ the pawoa of eieo«tuag. I have \mm e!T«r kwkvog 
forward, not baok* It is only now, strickon with grief and pajalyaod in 
my literaiy Sfe by an aqonmnlatfon of diaiq^^toieats^ that I look baak 
and tell the world what I aaa aaattared tpon la^ tiaokt 

REOAPiruLATiDii.^Sddiars were tamperad with in Bi rmingh a m at a 
erisia of fearfUl peril,---May 1832. I knew the oitisens of Bijrmins^iam 
Who w^re subyertia^ thedragocnaa, and know aomo of them atilL B^t 
maUoe itadf haa not dared to in^uta a aorn^t eomplieity to ma. CoL 
Wyndh^m's otidanoo proves, that^ baibro any whisper waa heard abonxt 
me^ the regiment ww talked of m " Unioniata.'* What did I do? I 
warned the authorities in London that the dragoons at Birmingham ware 
baing aedooed by tlia agenta of the << poUtiaal nni«NR8»" Subaequavtly, 
in a letter whieh found ita way to the nairapapeif , I r^^eartod tha Um^ 
The acddi^s who wero thiOA impliieatad, know that I TahffPWtly ^ xpg^mA 
Hkm aomjlioi^ witkthe Unioniata ia TMtiniPghaw» 



Bat the oonvenatioifi witk the Ookniel, irlAt of Hmt f jron bA. I 
sti0wer tiiis : That oonveMattoiii Iras forced «poii me. I waa dfawn into 
h, aa tile Colonel Uxoadf testified, while a prisoner before him on another 

duirge. 

Was I wrong in withholding the names of the soldiers who had, 
fliscording to C(^onel Wyndham's own phrase, bronght on the regiment 
the reproach of being " Unionists "? I repeat, that^ by disclosing their 
names and the names of the persons who eormpted them, I might have 
escaped the lash, and ha^ seen those soldiers flogged instead. I had 
^ven my word of honour not to duclose their names, and that word of 
honour 1 adhered to at all risks. 

As to disclosnreH made to government snbeeqiiefitly, I did not seek 
the secrets confided to me either in 1834 or in 1858 ; bat neither have I 
soaght to bring punishment on guilty men for n^ private advantage. 
The celebrity of the case in the Scots Greys, and the published account 
(tf my subsequent militaicy service, brought those persons to me. And 
there is this other d&ct : while that oase gave me a position of influence 
CfVer the many thinking men who were provincial leaders of Ohartismi 
I restraining through them the Physical-Force Chartists very materially, 
the fact of my having been yZoy^edl has been a bar to my rise in life. It 
prevented my going to India in 1849, as commissioner for the Man- 
ohester Chamber of Commerce, at a salary of £2,000 a year. It haskept 
ine out of other public employment. It has been thrown iki my face as 
a reproach by every demagogue and mountebank with whom I have come 
into conflict during twentynaeven intervening years. But the most 
heartless and cruel, and to me disastrous form of reproach in which that 
event has come up, was my being associated in the public mind with the 
seditious placards of the Peace Society in 1852-3. The general public 
were offended by those placards, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
Peaco49ooiety people turned on me ahnost with ferocity because I 
tesented what they had done. The combined results — ^what were they ? 
That I could not sell my literary works, but at a great sacrifice. A Lon- 
don publisher, who was about to give me £200 for a manuscript, declined 
to take it on the ground of those placards. He said that, after them, the 
book would not sell among his customers. What redress? None. The 
public is an entity that may be offended, but it is a nonentity in 
responsibilities. 

Have I done well to follow the instincts and logic of Conservatism in 
seasons of public peril, or should I havecared all for myself, and nothing 
tor public interests? That alternative was impossible. With me. Con- 
servatism is a logical necessity. The natural bent^ as well as the acquired 
hahityof my mind, is to investa^te deeper than the ruffled sur&ees. Yet 
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I cannot be insensible to the great peonniarj Bnocess of men who have 
flattered every foUy of the mnltitude, and have taken advantage of eveiy 
recurrence of public danger to enlarge their newspaper profits by inflam- 
ing the populace against the higher classes and the revered institutions 
of Britain. 

I refer to the Preface for an indication of the Canadian Aqricui/- 
TU&iBT ; — its theme, the agriculture^ soils, scenery, market-towns, town- 
ships, local taxes, homesteads, rivers, canals, roads, forest lands, and 
industrial enterprises of Canada; its object, to make this noble Pro- 
vince better known to persons seeking practical information. 

Any correspondence relating to the Canadian Agriotjltu&ist, 
or on other subjects, may be addressed to the Author, care of Mr. 
Lovell, Publisher, Montreal. 

NoTB. — Iron Ships Magnetized.'^lji the first portion of Chapter XXYII. the 
magnetizing of iron ships Is brieflj mentioned. I have ascertained that a 
prominent headland, or such a hill as Arthur's Seat at Edinburgh, detaches a 
portion from a trayelling mass of " haar " distant ten miles, and attracts it 
across the Firth of Forth at a right angle with the direction in which the mass 
is trayelling. I have no doubt that this fact being ascertained as I assert it to 
have been ascertained by me, the time and conditions of an iron ship swerving 
from its course can be discovered by a new adaptation of a compass on board 
the vessel. I am not at present prepared to publish all that I have discovered 
in the analogy of the iron ship and the magnetized vapor ; but if no one else 
attains to the desired result, I feel confident that I shall do so at no very distant 
day. That is to say, that I shall enable the mariner to know when the iron ship 
18 magnetized, and in what direction she is swerving from her course. The 
phenomena of the ^^haar" is also manifested on some occasions at Quebec,* 
but nowhere have I observed it so distintively sharp in its angles of motion 
as at St. Sebastian in Spain. 



The AtUobiograpky (from which extracts are taken in this volume) and some 
others of the author's works, are sold bj Mr. Hardwick, Duke Street, Piccadilly, 
London. 

Roger Movobray is sold by Mr. Darton, Holbom Hill, London. 

The Whiitler at the Plough, and Biographic History of the Pioneers (contain- 
ing several hundreds of Original Memoirs), and Free Trade and the Leagve, are 
sold by Mr. Ainsworth, Manchester. 

Most of the author's other works are out of print. 



THX END. 
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